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INTRODUCTION 


cs ARADOS,” the pen-name of Mr. 
Chance Newton, is well-known 
throughout the British Empire, and 
all his theatrical gossip and criticisms 
contributed to the Referee from its foundation 
nigh upon fifty years ago, are widely read not 
only by actors and actresses, but by the vast 
majority of the theatre-going public. 

Surely inspired was the idea of Pendragon and 
his associates when they assumed the names of the 
fearless Knights of the Round Table. ‘‘ Carados ” 
and his brother scribes have followed in the wake 
of their legendary godfathers in their frank and 
outspoken attitude towards the varied interests they 
discuss in the Referee ; these qualities, joined with 
-awarm humanity, have given this journal its large 
popularity. 

For those of us who have passed into “ the sear 
and yellow leaf,” the amazing memory of 
“ Carados ” in this volume will have a lively charm ; 
and for those of the present and future generations 
Cues and Curtain Calls will have an instructive 
quality since it places so many of the dramatists 
and actors in their true perspective; a notable 
instance of this is the tribute to Samuel Phelps 
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who, incidentally it should be known, always spoke 
of Macready, his great rival, with the deepest 
respect and, indeed, affection. 

In a quaint and kindly spirit ‘“‘ Carados’ 
touches upon the weaknesses and the idiosyncrasies 
of many prominent men of the past, giving an 
extra fillip to these Memoirs. He very properly 
takes pride in the many occasions on which he saved 
actor-managers and others from some imprudent 
step and most fortunate they were in having so 
frank and wise a counsellor. 

In this volume there are many interesting side- 
lights thrown upon members of the Variety stage, 
not only on their arduous calling, but on their 
private lives, in the majority of cases, so exemplary ; 
we hear too how he shared their struggles in his 
early life. 

Not the least interesting chapter of Cues and 
Curtain Calls is the last, in which he deals with the 
Jews, where he reminds us how much that naturally 
artistic race has done for the stage, literature and 
music. 
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JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


AUTHOR’S PROLOGUE 


N submitting this book, Cues and Curtain 
Calls, to “ Kind Friends in Front” (as the 
old actors always said in their play tags) the 
author would fain explain that the title is 

not altogether unfitting. In his extensive experi- 
ences “ Behind the Scenes” he has had to catch 
up innumerable Cues, and to acknowledge (ever 
and anon) Curtain Calls, alike as player and 
playwright. 

However these Stories of the Stage may be 
regarded from the angle of meritoriousness, they 
can certainly bespeak consideration from the 
veracity angle. Indeed, the chronicler can honestly 
place his hand upon his heart, saying like the 
Manager in Pagliacci, “and the stories he tells 
you are true.” 

These happenings, strange though some of 
them may seem, really happened to the writer, 
and to the many famous (or to the less renowned, 
but no less worthy) Actors, Actresses, Dramatists, 
Managers, etc., with whom he has had the honour 
and privilege to be associated, both in public work 
and private friendship. 

It remains but to add the Taleteller’s most 
grateful thanks to the Proprietors and Editor of 
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The Referee for their kind permission to issue 
these ‘“‘ Reminiscences”? in book form; and to 
the Publishers for their constant care in seeing 
through the press “these abstracts and_ brief 
chronicles” belonging to what my lamented 
friend, Sir Henry Irving, always so zealously 
described as “‘ Our Beloved Calling.” 


H. CHANCE NEWTON. 


(“ Carapos,’”’) 
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CUES AND CURTAIN CALLS 


CHAPTER +1 
SIR HENRY IRVING 


WAS engaged at the Lyceum a year or so before 
Irving made his first appearance there by an 
actor-manager named Brandon Ellis, a very hand- 
some man and one of the best and_blood- 

thirstiest villains seen on any stage. He brought me 
there from Astley’s, where he had produced just 
before an extraordinary drama by Benjamin Disraeli 
concerning which play I shall have a very strange story 
to tell later. My engagement with this “ villain ’— 
absolutely one of the kindest of the many kind villains 
with whom I have been concerned—was to copy the 
plays and parts and look after the Theatre “ library ’— 
a duty I had often done before. 

A theatre “library”? in those days was a strange 
affair. It consisted not of books but of hundreds of 
scripts of plays and parts written out and rolled up, for, 
of course, there was no typing in those days. The 
“library” also always contained many “cut” printed 
playbooks of Cumberland’s, Duncombe’s, and Lacy’s 
(afterwards French’s). Besides my caligraphic and 
library duties, I was to make myself generally useful 
at the Lyceum. 

Joining the West-End theatres for these tasks was 
quite an event for me, for it meant that my pay was 
doubled! At the outlying theatres we hardworking 
copyists were generally paid at the rate of eighteenpence 
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per act! The parts worked out at the same ratio. At 
the West End I at once rose to three shillings per act ! 
Even then the pay was poor enough, but, still, these odd 
sums came in very handy to many of us then earning 
other bits at prompting, playing small parts, under- 
studying, etc. 

Many a stage struggler was glad of the extra sums 
for copying. In my case, the task also served to swell 
my stage enthusiasm. Not only did I increase my 
familiarity with dramatic works but I also learned from 
the job a good deal of stage technique which was of vast 
service to me in after life when I took to writing plays 
myself. ‘Then, thank God, I was able to give many a 
poor devil of a penman work, at rather better pay than 
we transcribers received in those days. 

Not long after I went to the Lyceum as a play-copyist 
and librarian I went to the Queen’s, Long Acre, and there 
met dear old Irving, who promptly engaged me in a 
similar capacity. 

Irving was thirty years of age, and I was scarcely 
half that, when I first met him. Our meeting was 
concerned with the above-mentioned little matter of 
business, and the business place was the Queen’s Theatre 
in Long Acre, the site on which the printing-house of 
Odhams now stands. 

One especial thing which struck me then, and which 
I have always remembered gratefully, was that on that 
night—and a bitter night it was, and I was a very delicate 
youth—Irving showed to me what I afterwards knew 
him to show to so many to the day of his death—a 
wondrous spirit of sympathy and loving-kindness. 

I was amazed as well as amused as | passed the stage 
door of the Queen’s on that eventful evening. At the 
moment I entered the doorkeeper’s “ hall” there issued 
from a door leading to the stage a bare, blood-stained 
arm, and a long, gory hand which drew me inside. That 
sanguinary arm was part of a realistic “ make-up,” which 
included a scarred, satanic visage. 
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This wild, uncanny figure was Irving! He was 
then engaged in playing a dreadful desperado, Robert 
Redburn by name, in Henry J. Byron’s sensational drama, 
The Lancashire Lass. 

The heroine was played by that sweet damsel and 
beautiful actress Nelly Moore, who died soon after, 
aged twenty-four. Perhaps one day I may tell the real 
story of her life’s tragedy. For sundry reasons the time 
has not yetarrived. Suffice it that it concerns two notable 
actors of the period—one a true lover, the other a very 
untrue one ! 

So successful was this play that the contemporary 
Lion Comique, George Leybourne (father of Mrs. Albert 
Chevalier), produced a song bearing that play’s title. 

The refrain of this ditty—and a very melodious 
refrain it was—ran thus : 


“My Lancashire Lass ! 
Sure none can surpass 
~My Lancashire Lass for style and beauty ! 
To my Lancashire lass 
Then fill up your glass, 
And drink to the health of my Lancashire Lass !” 


Both the drama and the ditty of the same name were 
highly successful. In the case of the play, the success 
was largely due to Irving’s terribly realistic performance 
of the aforesaid villain, who, before his fatal finish, 
became the bloodthirstiest of bushrangers ! 

It was at the Queen’s, at this time, that Irving started, 
in effect, his long and varied “ villainy’ by playing Bill 
Sikes in a new version of the often-dramatized Oliver 
Twist. This version was prepared by the then critic of 
The Times, John Oxenford, who, like most of the 
dramatic critics before him, and since, was a most 
prolific playwright. 

Irving’s Sikes was indeed a most memorable and 
marrow-freezing impersonation. How often I shuddered 
at it, when he played it there and elsewhere with my old 
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friend—so long Irving’s manager—John L. Toole, 
himself so popular as the Artful Dodger. 

Here I might chronicle the fact—not generally 
known of Irving—which is that he had the biggest 
record of Dickens impersonations ever achieved by any 
actor, before or since. 

Irving’s Dickens characters included, firstly, nearly 
all that novelist’s criminals and crooks. Besides Sikes, 
he played Jonas Chuzzlewit, David Copperfield, 
Montague Tigg, Quilp, Mantalini, Squeers, Dombey, 
Ralph Nickleby, and Steerforth, and afterwards became 
famous as John Peerybingle and Jingle. 

It was in two of Dickens’s characters—namely, as 
the revolting burglar and murderer Bill Sikes and as the 
dear, gentle, and temporarily broken-hearted Yorkshire 
carrier, John Peerybingle—that I used to see Irving 
perform one of the greatest tours de force in dramatic 
contrast that ever I saw in all my years in front of or 
behind the scenes. And on certain occasions when he 
was ‘‘supporting” Toole around the outlying or 
““minor ”’ theatres, such as the Surrey or the Standard, 
I saw him play these two characters—as wide as the 
Poles asunder—in one evening !_ And on those evenings 
Irving also used to “ support”? Toole in two and some- 
times three farces, besides giving a couple of recitations. 

The only other actor who approached Irving’s 
remarkable record in Dickens characterizations was Sam 
Emery, a wonderful “ character ” and dialect actor, who, 
on the night I first met Irving at the Queen’s, was 
playing a very eccentric and powerful rdle called “A 
Party by the name of Johnson,” in The Lancashire Lass. 
By way of adding to music-hall history, I might mention 
that “A Party by the name of Johnson ”’ also soon had 
a song written around him. 

Emery’s Dickens impersonations—all very fine— 
included John Browdie, the Yorkshire farmer in Nicholas 
Nickleby, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Pecksniff, and his still greater 
Captain Cuttle and Dan’l Peggotty. 
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But now for some ‘“‘double”’ trouble. Early in my 
time at the Queen’s there was put on a play called Not 
Guilty, in which both Irving and Emery again appeared. 
It was written by Watts Phillips, author of that famous 
Tale of Two Cittes-like drama, The Dead Heart, which, 
however, was written and delivered to Benjamin Webster 
nearly two years before Dickens’s French Revolution 
story appeared in print. 

Not Guilty was Not Good. It was chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that in it Irving made one of his then very 
rare appearances in a virtuous character and that Emery 
was cast for what actors love to call ‘‘ a dual rdle.” 

Now, Sam Emery, then holding a far higher position 
than Irving, was not only a splendid player, he was also a 
fine painter and etcher, the son of a far greater player and 
painter—namely, the famous John Emery, of the 
Kemble period. To Sam this “dual réle,” exacting 
though it might be to some, would be mere child’s play. 

About this time, however, this fine actor and fine 
fellow would, on occasion, go a-roystering with certain 
“choice spirits,” and sometimes he would run it very 
close as to his time for acting at night. 

It so chanced, during the brief run of Not Guilty, 
Emery forgot Othello’s sage counsel against “ out- 
sporting discretion.” On some nights, indeed, he 
manifested much doubt as to which parts of his, the 
virtuous or the villainous, he was to impersonate next ! 

Here, again, the young and still struggling Irving 
displayed his never-failing kindliness of heart. On the 
nights when Sam was in a wobbly-minded state, Irving 
whenever his own small part permitted him, at the 
different exits and entrances, waited for Emery, making 
him up, assisting in his changes of costume, and giving 
the great Sam the necessary lines for his virtuous or his 
villainous réle—as the case might be—and sending him 
safely on to the stage. 

Irving and I often laughed in later years over this 
“double” trouble, and he always characteristically 
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wound up by describing his old friend Sam—who died 


too early—as one of the greatest ° ‘character ’’ actors of 
his time, also (very truly) as ‘‘ a true friend and a damned 
fine-natured fellow Ke 

Were I not able to produce the salary list, I could not 
expect to be believed when I state the scale of payment 
to the wonderful company at the Queen’s, Long Acre, 
at the time I first met Irving, and for some time later. 

Here is a list of the principal players there and their 
respective salaries : 


s. d. 
Henry Irving (‘“ Heavy”? man and stage- 
manager) .. G0 
Charles Wyndham (afterwards Sir Charles) 
(“ Juvenile” and light comedy) .. 2160 0 
John Clayton (father of Dion and Donald 
Clayton Calthrop) (“Walking gentleman”) 2 0 oO 


Lionel Brough (Resident low-comedian) .. 3 0 0 


Toole, being a sort of star, got £25 per week, and 
(I think) Emery received £10 per week, but I am not 
quite sure, as his salary is not on my list. 

It is not generally known that Henry Irving first 
“met” Ellen Terry (in a play-acting sense) at the 
Queen’s. During the early part of his engagement there 
he appeared at a benefit as Petruchio in The Taming of 
the Shrew, or, rather, in the condensed version called . 
Katherine and Petruchio, and Miss Terry played the 
Shrew. ‘They did not meet in stage work again for 
eleven years, when Irving, on taking over the Lyceum 
on his own account, engaged Miss Terry as his leading 
lady, and she opened there as Ophelia to his Hamlet. 

The next theatre at which I was, in a manner, 
associated with Irving—though not engaged there by 
him—was Drury Lane. It has been generally thought 
that Irving never appeared at that Mecca of all actors, 
until he played Dante and other characters there, towards 
the end of his great career. As a matter of fact, his first 
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engagement at Old Drury was in the autumn drama 
of 1869, in that first modern specimen of the ‘‘ Woman 
with a Past” play, Formosa. 

In this drama, written by that brilliant Hibernian- 
Gallic actor-dramatist, the late Dion Boucicault—but 
a very poor specimen of the play-writing side of his art— 
Irving was cast for a very commonplace villain. He 
had to lure the hero—who was stroke of his ’Varsity 
boat in the pending race—into evil courses, in collabora- 
tion with the very naughty, brass-haired lady whose 
nickname gave the play its title. 

Poor Irving not only had a bad part but a worse 
“Press.” Most of the critics “slated” him un- 
mercifully. One journal, I remember, described him 
as looking and acting like a very seedy and reduced ring- 
master of a very unprosperous circus ! 

In fact, Irving looked like going back to the time 
when, during his very early London and suburban 
struggles, he sometimes gave, or was concerned in, 
entertainments of the “Penny Readings” type, the 
time when a very important professional journal of 
the period used to ask scornfully : “ Who is this Mr. 
H. Irving ?” 

So Irving left the “‘ Lane ” as soon as he could, and 
was glad to getaway. There is only one bit of important 
history in connection with this unfortunate engagement. 
It was this play that gave rise to manager Chatterton’s 
_ famous phrase: ‘“‘ Shakespeare spells 1uin and Byron 
bankruptcy.” 

Presently Irving rejoined Toole, this time at the old 
Gaiety, and played there in Henry J. Byron’s two 
comedies, Dearer Than Life (in which he resumed the 
part of the betting crook, Bob Gassit, which he had first 
acted at the Queen’s) and Uncle Dick’s Darling, in 
which he played Mr. Chevenix. Irving also figured 
there in several of Toole’s most popular farces. 

It was early in the run of Uncle Dick’s Darling at 
the Gaiety that Dickens, who had been lured there by 
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Byron, uttered a remarkable prediction concerning 
Irving. 

Dickens, in watching the play, soon noticed—and 
said—that H. J. Byron had used his (Dickens’s) Doctor 
Marigold’s Prescription as the basis of Uncle Dick’s Darling. 
“Why not?” replied H. J. B. 

Dickens then added: ‘‘ And I note also that this 
Harry Irving whom you have asked me to come and see 
has very lavishly used my Mr. Dombey for acting your 
Mr. Chevenix.” 

“And d d wise of me, too !”’ said Irving to me, 
in talking of the incident in later years. 

And then came Dickens’s prediction. ‘* Anyhow,” 
said the novelist, ‘‘ you may take it from me that in a 
year or two that young Irving will be the leading actor 
on the English stage.”’ 

That prophecy was uttered in the January of 1870. 
Dickens died in the following June (and well do I 
remember the sad event. The news of it reached me 
while I was laughing my young head off over Pickwick). 
Just over a year later, Henry Irving played Mathias, in 
The Bells, atthe Lyceum. He woke up the next morning 
to find himself famous and acclaimed as the one who would 
be the greatest living actor—that is, when Phelps should 
have finished his marvellous career. 

Seven years later, Phelps collapsed on the stage of 
the Aquarium Theatre while uttering Wolsey’s line : 
“Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness!” 
Even as Irving collapsed twenty years ago while speaking 
Becket’s prayer: “‘Into Thy hands, O Lord fi 
These were the last lines ever spoken on the stage by 
those two great players. 

Few people except those who had the priceless 
privilege of seeing both these actors knew how much 
Henry Irving owed to the greater actor, Samuel Phelps. 
Without entering here into the actual details of Phelps’s 
marvellous career, it is needful to note his memorable 
running of the historic Sadler’s Wells Theatre for eighteen 
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years, on Shakespeare, Massinger, Marlowe, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Without fear of contradiction it may 
be stated that no actor has ever had Phelps’s wonderful 
range, and surely no actor ever achieved the feat of 
playing, for whole months together, a different rdle every 
night ! 

In all the ten years I had of—and with—Phelps, I 
saw him, season after season, act as follows: Othello 
on Monday; Iago on ‘Tuesday; Macbeth on 
Wednesday ; Richelieu on Thursday; Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant on Friday ; Wolsey (and sometimes 
Mr. Oakley in The Fealous Wife with it) on Saturday. 
On the following Monday, Falstaff (Henry JV., Part 1.) ; 
on Tuesday, Hotspur ; Wednesday, Henry JV., Part II. 
(Phelps as the King and Justice Shallow) ; Thursday, 
Sir Peter Teazle ; Friday, Dr. Cantwell in The Hypocrite ; 
Saturday, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and sometimes another 
part with it. And so on the next week! And 
onwards ! 

Henry Irving, knowing that I had seen Phelps 
perform these nightly tours de force at Drury Lane and 
elsewhere—he started at the ‘“‘ Wells” long before I 
was born and finished there while I was a youngster— 
used to say to me: 

““My friend, you are a lucky fellow! You should 
render thanksgiving every day that you had the privilege 
of ten years of Phelps, even though it was his last ten 
years! I, too, was similarly blessed, but I saw Phelps 
long before you did—and I saw him play at the ‘ Wells’ 
a different part every night. Hamlet, one night ; King 
Lear the next ; Timon of Athens the next ; Christopher 
Sly the following night ; Sir Giles Overreach the next, 
and so forth. 

“ Phelps gave me my ‘ notice’ the first week I was 
with him ” (added Irving), “but nevertheless he was the 
greatest actor I ever saw—or ever shall see. And you 
and I well know, old friend, that whatever is best in my 
work at the Lyceum—not only in playing but also in 
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production—you and I both know, d——d well, that is 
all Phelps | 

It seems to have escaped the notice of Irving’s 
biographers that when he left the Gaiety with Toole, 
he went with that enormously popular “ low-com.”’ 
and beloved manager of his to certain outlying theatres. 
I—never very far off from them—caught them up first 
at the Surrey, in the Blackfriars Road, anon at the 
Standard, Shoreditch, and so on. 

And a wonderful bill Toole and Company—with his 
‘“‘heavy man ” and “ character ” actor and stage manager 
Irving—used to give. Why, one night at the Surrey, 
and another at the Standard, this was the programme : 

Farce: Spitalfields Weaver. (Toole as Simmons 
and Irving as Brown.) 

Two acts of Olver Twist. (Irving as Bill Sikes, 
Toole as the Artful Dodger.) 

A short version of Dot; or, the Cricket on the Hearth, 
with Toole as Caleb Plummer and Irving as John 
Peerybingle. 

Song: An ’Orrible Tale, by Toole. 

Recitation by Irving. 

Imitations of Celebrated Actors (as Hamlet), by 
Toole. 

Farce : Ici on Parle Francais. (Toole as Spriggins ; 
Irving as the wildly comic French lover, Victor 
Dubois.) . 

I remember that on one of these very full programme 
nights at the Surrey, Irving suddenly resolved to try his 
luck as a Terribly Tragic Reciter. He selected that 
most gruesome—even Grand-Guignol-ish poem, The 
Uncle, by Henry Glassford Bell, a recitation which is the 
story of a long-concealed murder. At the end the 
murderer opens an old oak chest and finds his victim’s 
skeleton, which clutches him by the throat till he falls 
dead. 

I was present on the night when Irving first attempted 
this nerve-racking poem, and a strange thing happened. 
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He stepped upon the huge Surrey Theatre stage in the 
interval, garbed in spotless evening dress, and began : 


”» 


‘* JT had an uncle once 


At that moment a terrific noise occurred in the pit 
and gallery, etc. It was the audience of hard-working 
toilers and moilers, coming back after seeking more or 
less “‘light’’ refreshment as a relief from the already 
lavish and often intensely dramatic programme. Irving, 
after trying to proceed, smiled, bowed, and retired. 

After a little while he returned, and started : 


*‘ T had an uncle once, 
Of three score years and three 


? 


Suddenly the noise increased, great stamping of heavy 
boots of more returning playgoers drowning his utterance. 
Standing still awhile, he began again, reaching the third 
line : 

“* And oft-times when his reason dawned ; 
He’d take me on his knee 3 


More noise followed by a lull. Irving then 
proceeded : 
“Of melancholy mood was he.” 


Then the hubbub grew worse, the pittites and gallery- 
folk hailing each other as they tramped or leapt down to 
their respective seats. 

Irving came to the footlights, and, addressing the 
- noisy audience in that happy, graceful manner which, 
in later years, proved such a striking feature of his post- 
curtain Lyceum speeches, cheerily congratulated the 
returners on having obtained “ necessary refreshment,” 
and said he would return when they had “ comfortably 
settled down.” 

He did so, and—well, very soon the future great 
actor-manager had that huge, mostly working-class, 
audience spellbound! And he kept them so till the 
end of that intensely tragic recitation. ‘Then he retired 
amid thunders of applause and hurried off to “‘ change ”’ 
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speedily for the extravagantly farcical volcanic French 
lover in the concluding farce, Jci on Parle Frangais. 
In this character he sent that vast crowd into shrieks of 
uncontrollable laughter ! 

At the booking of this engagement of Toole and Co. 
at the Surrey, poor Irving—always being upset by some- 
body or other—was very nearly robbed of his chance of 
playing Bill Sikes, in which character he had caused 
such a sensation with Toole at the Queen’s, Long Acre, 
with Lionel Brough as Bumble ; John Ryder as Fagin ; 
John Clayton as Monks ; and Henrietta Hodson (after- 
wards wife of Henry Labouchere, M.P.) as Oliver. 

It fell out that the success of this Oxenford adaptation 
of Oliver Twist at the Queen’s led to sundry other 
dramatizations cropping up at several other theatres, 
especially in the suburbs. Among these was one at the 
Surrey. This, I remember, was chiefly remarkable for 
the fact that the afterwards popular and prosperous 
actor-manager Edward Terry to wit, then new to London, 
played the Artful Dodger, and a lively (and lengthy!) 
Dodger he was. 

But it also happened that the Surrey Sikes was 
Manager Shepherd himself. “Dick” Shepherd, though 
a clever and cute manager, was always—or at least at the 
many times I saw him or had anything to do with him— 
a phenomenally bad actor. 

Now, Shepherd deemed himself a great player, and 
he prided himself especially on his Bill Sikes, in which— 
as in most of his impersonations—he was always “ guyed ”’ 
by the Surrey audience. However, hearing that Toole 
was rehearsing O/iver Twist, he insisted on being Sikes. 
Toole pleaded in vain that Irving was not only a great 
Sikes, but was also on his salary list! After a series of 
awful rows (and Shepherd’s language was always volcanic) 
that resident-manager allowed Irving to appear in his 
(Shepherd’s) “great part’? on condition that Toole 
wouldn’t reckon Irving’s salary in his (Shepherd’s) 
“half-share ” of the expenses. 
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? 


“It was about this time,” as dear old Toole often 
told me, “‘ that Harry Irving ‘ struck’ for me to give him 
an extra pound a week—and then the young rufhan 
went off and got married on it |” 

Yes, then it was that Henry Irving espoused Miss 
Florence O’Callaghan, daughter of Surgeon-General 
O’ Callaghan. 

As a matter of fact, Henry Irving was always 
“striking” for more money. I knew many instances 
of this. For example, he “struck ” for a salary increase 
twice during his engagement with the beautiful Miss 
Herbert, at the St. James’s, and eventually left her 
because she refused his latest demand. 

After leaving Toole, and going to the Vaudeville— 
where he opened in a failure called For Love and Money— 
he started at seven pounds ten per week and struck for 
ten pounds when he played in Two Roses. 

When Colonel Bateman lured him to the Lyceum 
from the Vaudeville, Irving would not go under fifteen 
pounds. When The Bells was put on, he stipulated for 
a very marked rise—thirty-five pounds—if he should 
make a hit in it (as he always believed he would). Later, 
when Bateman wanted him to try the “legit.” at the 
Lyceum with Richelieu, Irving struck for fifty pounds—- 
and got it ! 

In my many chats with Irving as to his remarkable 
grasp of the weird and uncanny in melodrama, such as The 
Bells, The Lyons Mail, Vanderdecken, etc., he was wont to 
refer gloatingly to the many sanguifulminous plays in 
which he had appeared before he and I met. These 
marrow-freezing melodramas included The Castle Spectre, 
Susan Hopley; or, the Vicissitudes of a Servant Girl, 
Frankenstein, Lady Audley’s Secret, Dred, A Tale of the 
Dismal Swamp, My Poll and My Partner Foe, The Lonely 
Man of the Ocean, Luke the Labourer, The Dumb Man of 
Manchester, The Flying Dutchman, The Idiot Witness, 
Michael Erle, the Maniac Lover, etc. 

It was doubtless owing to Irving having acted in a 
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large number of these dramas, so full of silent ‘‘ business,” 
especially in Frankenstein, The Dumb Man of Manchester 
(with its thrilling wordless combat), The Flying Dutchman, 
and the two /diot plays, that helped to make him such a 
master of miming. From beginning to end of his long 
career Irving’s facial and hand play were among his most 
memorable features. 

Irving, as he often confessed to me, owed much of 
his alertness, his quick sense of humorous points, and 
his really marvellous mimicry (which he would often 
exercise upon us in private) to his early experiences in 
the wildest of burlesques and pantomimes. In the last- 
named department of the drama he enacted on certain 
occasions even “ drag ” or ‘‘ Dame ”’ characters. 

Naturally, also, he owed a great deal to the fact that 
he had to “understudy,” or to deputize for, certain 
famous touring stars during his eleven years’ hard 
provincial—or pre-London—career. 

Among the “ Tragedians of the City” for whom 
Irving deputized on occasion were Charles Dillon, 
Clarence Holt (strangest and strongest-lunged of such 
“stars ”), Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, Barry Sullivan, 
and William Creswick. ‘The last-named actor was the 
first who ever gave an encouraging word or a handshake 
of hope to young Irving at his start. 

Of Holt and Brooke—and several other stars who 
were given to indulging in the daily “‘ drink crawls ”’ so 
common among certain professionals in those so-called 
‘palmy ”’ days—Irving was wont to tell me a good many 
quaint and often painful stories. 

Poor G. V. Brooke—that magnificent figure of a 
man and splendid Othello and Sir Giles Overreach— 
had a gloriously heroic death in endeavouring to save 
lives in the wreck of the steamship London soon after 
I—as a boy—first saw him “starring” at the City of 
London Theatre, in Norton Folgate, hard by Spital- 
fields. 

There were times, however, when the Great Gustavus, 
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as many called him, would indulge in what the very 
non-Pussyfoot Iago calls “‘ potations pottle deep.” And 
after some of these roystering bouts he would gradually 
grow so “overcome” during the progress of the play 
that this or that actor in the company had to dash on and 
finish the part for Brooke. 

Not long before he died Irving told me an extra- 
ordinary story showing how upon a certain occasion 
Brooke was not only unable to play the last act of Othello 
—usually his greatest effort—but even got lost altogether. 

As the “star” could nowhere be found in any part 
of the theatre, Irving, who, if I remember the story 
aright, was playing the “ walking gentleman ”’ character, 
Montano, had suddenly to “change” and deputize for 
that Missing Moor ! 

“ After the curtain had fallen,” said Irving, “ all 
concerned made a fresh search for poor old Brooke—a 
fine fellow when sober !—but no tidings of him could be 
learned in the theatre or anywhere round about in the 
taverns close by. 

“ Eventually, when nearly all the search party had 
gone home mystified, I suddenly discovered him, lying 
as one dead, hidden at the foot of a disused ‘ wing’ far 
up in the scene dock. He had evidently fallen there in 
an intoxicated faint—or fit—when coming to make his 
entrance. It was a hard task to rouse him, but anon we 
did it, and got our great Othello to his lodgings.” 

. Some strange stories of Clarence Holt in Irving’s 
experience—and, later, in my own—lI suppress, as they 
would involve the repetition of unprintable language. 

Perhaps the most startling example of Henry Irving 
deputizing for a great “‘star’”’ was when (at Edinburgh, 
I think he said) he was suddenly called upon to deputize 
for England’s then greatest tenor, Sims Reeves ! 

Now, Reeves was not ‘‘ afflicted” in the same manner 
as some of the unfortunate roysterers I have named. 
Many who remember him, however, as intimately as I 
do, will recollect that that splendid singer—and very 
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unsplendid actor—had a habit, which seemed to grow 
upon him, of stopping away, night after night, from the 
theatres where he was starring and sending in his place 
a doctor’s certificate. Some said these absences were 
due to sore throat. Others averred that they were 
sometimes due to swank. 

Whether or no, I have been concerned with theatres— 
more especially the Standard, Shoreditch, where Reeves 
was always an enormous favourite—when his absences 
really became monotonous. On those occasions, the 
theatre either had to be closed for the night and the 
admission money returned or “‘ passes ”’ given for another 
night. Or the resident company supporting that singer 
had suddenly to vamp up a drama such as Susan Hopley, 
or Waiting for the Verdict, with, say, Box and Cox, Cherry 
Bounce, or the Spectre Bridegroom, or some such favourite 
farce. 

On the Edinburgh occasion of the great tenor’s 
certificate-sending the resident manager was determined 
to keep faith with his audience—that is, as to the actual 
play billed. 

This was Rob Roy in which Sims Reeves was wont to 
enchant hearers by his magnificent singing as the lover- 
hero, Francis Osbaldistone. Irving was making up for 
a minor part in the play when the resident manager 
suddenly swooped down upon him, exclaiming : 

‘““Here’s another damned medical certificate from 
Sims Reeves! He says he is again suffering from a 
relaxed throat !” 

‘What do you propose to do about it?” asked Irving. 

“Do?” replied the manager. ‘‘ Why, you must go 
on for him !” 

“What!” exclaimed Irving. ‘You want me to 
play that romantic lover, Francis Osbaldistone ? ” 

“Of course,” said the manager. “I suppose you 
can get through the words ?” 

“Very likely,” replied Irving. “ I’m fairly familiar 
with that part of it—having played several different 
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characters in the piece. Anyhow, I can ‘pong’ it. 
But what about the songs ?” 

“The songs? Why, you must sing ’em!”’ retorted 
the manager. 

“And,” said Irving, in recounting the story to me, 
““T couldn’t persuade my chief to the contrary. So I 
deputized for Sims Reeves, giving off somehow or other 
those melodious love-songs, Though I leave Thee now in 
Sorrow, My Love is Like the Red Red Rose, and so on ! 
And, yes, I even got a little applause here and there !”’ 

When I have chanced to speak of this strange 
deputizing feat of Irving’s among friends, I have often 
found it smilingly regarded as a story of the ben trovato 
type—that is, with some amount of incredulity. Irving, 
however, told it tome more than once, and on one occasion 
I heard him tell it at the Garrick Club, at one of his 
delightful little after-theatre suppers, when one of my 
fellow-guests—one who enjoyed the story immensely— 
was that Grand Old Man of Music, the late Henry 
Russell, the renowned vocalist and composer of There’s 
a Good Time Coming, Boys! Cheer, Boys, Cheer, etc. 
Henry Russell—then nearly ninety—was the father of 
the celebrated nautical novelist, William Clark Russell. 

After finishing the Toole season which I have 
described earlier, Henry Irving went to the Vaudeville 
Theatre, a lease of which had been acquired by three of 
his fellow-actors—namely, David James, H. J. Montague, 
and Thomas Thorne. This trio speedily became 
labelled as ‘‘ The Jew, the Gent., and the Gentile.” 
James, the Jew of the combine, was a very fine comedian, 
burlesque actor, and dancer, who afterwards made what 
actors would call “‘ the hit of his life”? as the dear old 
Butterman, Perkyn Middlewick, in Henry J. Byron’s 
comedy Our Boys, which ran for four years right off at 
the Vaudeville. Indeed, it held the consecutive long- 
run record until Charley's Aunt. David James was born 
Belasco. He was descended from the famous prize- 
fighter Ike Belasco, and was uncle of David Belasco, who 
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is America’s most wonderful stage-producer—one of 
the greatest of dramatic enthusiasts and one of the best 
beloved men many of us have ever met. 

The “ Gent.” label was affixed to Montague because 
he was our first “ matinée idol”—or stage lover— 
worshipped by feminine playgoers. Montague—born 
Mann—enacted many such characters of the plays of 
Henry J. Byron and T. W. Robertson. And an 
excellent actor he was, despite his peculiar manner of 
“dressing” for his parts. I have known him figure in 
the most startling of puce-coloured trousers and in all 
kinds of variegated “vests.” Even in his quieter 
modern lover characters he nearly always sported a very 
broad-braided velvet jacket ! 

The “ Gentile ” label was applied to Thomas Thorne, 
one of the very numerous and very noted theatrical 
family of the same name, with most of whom I was 
acquainted when I was a lad in the theatres, especially at 
the Standard, Shoreditch, and the Surrey, in the 
Blackfriars Road. 

These Thornes—the offspring of a long celebrated 
actor-manager Richard and his actress wife—included 
the famous Sarah Thorne, afterwards the renowned stage 
tutor who so long ran the Theatre Royal, Margate ; 
George Thorne (the best all-round actor of the male side 
of the family) ; Emily, so long with Toole, at his theatre, 
now merged into Charing Cross Hospital; Fred, 
another good comedian, also with Tom at the Vaudeville ; 
Eliza and Richard, whom I have long since lost sight of, 
and Henry, who, after following in the family stage 
footsteps for a good many years, became an Evangelist ! 

And a very sincere and practical Christian Gospel 
preacher did Henry Thorne become! Although he 
never again went in for stage work of any kind, I often 
found him popping breezily in and out of the playhouses, 
wherever his brothers or sisters were engaged, to find 
out how they—and the plays concerned—were going 
on. 


H. J. MONTAGUE 


DAVID JAMES THOMAS THORNE 


““THE JEW, THE GENT AND THE GENTILE ”’ 
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On opening the Vaudeville at the Easter of 1870, 
“ The Jew, the Gent., and the Gentile,” ad their leading 
man, Henry Irving—not to mention such splendid players 
as George Honey, H. J. Montague, Amy Fawsitt, and 
Ada Cavendish—all- failed lamentably. So did the 
play—namely, For Love or Money—although it was 
written by that usually deft dramatist, Andrew Halliday 
(born Duff), one of the founders of the Savage Club. 

Even the Vaudeville’s first burlesque, Dox Carlos, 
did not improve the position of affairs financially, 
although the Gentile, Thomas Thorne, and that enor- 
mously popular “serio”’ and “ principal boy,” Nelly 
Power—not long from the music-halls—did their utmost. 
The theatre went on in a_ non-epoch-making—and 
certainly non-money-making—manner for some few 
months, till suddenly a new play, introduced by Irving, 
and intended for a stop-gap, made what is usually called 
on playbills, “A Terrific Success ” ! 

This play, entitled Two Roses, was the work of James 
Albery, who was then connected with a rope-selling 
business in Blackfriars Road! Albery became one of 
the most distinguished dramatists of his day—that is, 
for some few years. Later he drifted into adapting and 
“revising ” plays for sundry managers, chiefly Charles 
Wyndham, afterwards Sir Charles. 

It was in Albery’s early rope-selling and play-writing 
days that I had to do with him as drama transcriber. 

If I remember rightly, Albery’s last new piece of any 
moment was also written for the Vaudeville. It was 
called Facks and ‘fills, and was produced there ten years 
after his great success, Two Roses. ‘Facks and Fills was 
a prompt failure, so much so that it was, in angrily 
rebuking the first night audience, that poor Albery 
invented the since much-abused theatrical phrase, 
““ Organized Opposition.” 

Albery, when at the height of his career, married the 
charming Miss Mary Moore, then playing very minor 
parts at the Gaiety. Two of their sons, Bronson and 
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Irving Albery, are now well known and highly honoured 
in theatrical and legal circles respectively. 

James Albery died a good many years ago, and his 
widow became a few years back the wife of Sir Charles 
Wyndham, and succeeded that lamented actor-manager 
as president of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, for which, 
emulating Sir Charles, she does splendid administrative 
work. 

But now to relate how Irving got hold of Two Roses. 

While “ the Jew, the Gent., and the Gentile’ were 
looking around for something to replace their opening 
failure, Irving received one day a letter from James 
Albery, saying that he had written a play which he thought 
would suit the Vaudeville, and which he felt sure would 
give Irving a fine acting chance. The letter ran thus: 


“You don’t know me. But if you would care to make 
an arrangement to read this new play of mine, come to the 
Edinburgh Tavern in the Strand, opposite Somerset 
House, about six o’clock next Wednesday. You will 
be sure to know me when you come. I shall be sitting 
in the second compartment, with a large glass of hot rum 
before me. The glass will have a sugar crusher in it.” 


Irving told me that, tickled by this strange kind of 
appointment, he went to that now long-demolished tavern, 
and then, entering and peering around, he noted the 
one he thought was his man and addressed him thus : 

“Mr. Albery, I think—to judge by the refreshment 
which I see before me !” 

It was Albery, and after a little talk—with “ refresh- 
ment’ to match—Irving brought away the script, and 
that is how he was instrumental in giving Montague, 
James, and Thorne their (and his) first Vaudeville 
SUCCESS. 

It was towards the latter part of the run of T'wo Roses 
that Irving, having one benefit night there, thrilling the 
house with his reciting of Eugene dram’s Dream, was 
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besought by Colonel Bateman to become leading man 
at the Lyceum—which he had just taken for the purpose 
of exploiting his youngest daughter, Isabel Bateman, 
whose eldest sister Kate had made such a startling success 
at the Adelphi and the Haymarket a few years earlier 
as the ill-treated Hebrew heroine in Leah: the Forsaken. 

Bateman opened the Lyceum in the September of 
1871 with an adaptation from the French, by way of 
the German. ‘The adaptation was called Fanchette ; or, 
Will 0 the Wisp. The play was a frightful failure. So 
was Irving. In fact, I don’t remember ever having seen 
him play so badly—before then or since. The character 
was a long-haired “looney” lover named Landry 
Barbeau. Irving, on giving up his ten pounds per week 
at the Vaudeville, had insisted on Bateman giving him 
fifteen pounds at the Lyceum. Bateman soon said 
Irving wasn’t worth fifteen shillings ! And he wasn’t— 
in that play. 

Bateman’s next new play venture at the Lyceum was 
another fiasco. This was a Dickens dramatization by 
Albery and was called Pickwick. It was in four acts, and 
was such a straggling, spun-out affair that, although 
Irving made a great hit as Jingle, it was no use. Indeed, 
some of the critics, I remember, predicted Bateman’s 
speedy managerial collapse. In later years Pickwick 
was cut and cut until at last it was reduced to one act, 
and was renamed ingle. In that form Irving often 
revived it, after he took over the Lyceum. Irving’s 
success as Jingle was no surprise to those of us who had 
seen his fine performance as Jeremy Diddler, in the old 
farce called Raising the Wind. Dickens undoubtedly 
based his Jingle on Jeremy, even as to certain incidents— 
to say nothing of the character’s voluble, staccato 
description of sundry fictitious adventures and exploits. 

Two months after Bateman opened the Lyceum, 
Irving, after several scorned attempts, persuaded that 
American Colonel to give a trial to The Bells, which a 
lounging-about lawyer named Leopold Lewis had 
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Polonais. 

Irving’s triumph as the murderous Mathias in The 
Bells is a matter of history and need not be further 
enlarged upon by me. Well do I recall that memorable 
first night and the overwhelming consensus of the praise 
of the Press on Irving, who, as I have said, had stipu- 
lated Bateman was to raise his salary—if the play and he 
made a hit—to thirty-five pounds per week ! 

As to Henry Irving’s tremendous success in The Bells 
—a hit that raised him at once to the topmost pinnacle 
of his profession—I will only add that it was accompanied 
the very next day by a bitter blow, the nature of which it 
is not yet time fully to disclose. 

And now, as everybody who knows anything about 
the British stage knows thoroughly, or ought to know, 
Henry Irving’s achievements at the Lyceum, until he 
was compelled at last reluctantly to give up that theatre 
which he had made so historic, I shall make no attempt 
at chronicling his productions there. I shall proceed 
only to tell some more or less strange but true stories of 
him as I knew them during my long and deeply intimate 
association with him. 

About three years after Irving took over the Lyceum 
to run it himself he revived Albery’s chief play, Two 
Roses, for which he had always a profound regard. 

Irving recast himself for Digby Grant and selected 
a very interesting “‘ support.’’ The two Roseate heroines 
were then played by Helen Matthews and Winifred 
Emery (afterwards Mrs. Cyril Maude). The original 
representatives of the Roses were Amelia Newton, the 
sweetly pretty little wife of Tom Thorne (the original 
Caleb Deecie), and the equally charming Amy Fawsitt. 
The latter actress, a few years after her great successes 
at the Vaudeville, met with a terribly tragic end in 
New York ! 

David James (the Jew of “ The Jew, the Gent., and 
the Gentile” triple management of the Vaudeville) was 
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cast for the character of Our Mr. Jenkins, originally 
acted by that most unctuous of low comedians George 
Honey. 

The chief lover, Jack Wyatt, formerly played by 
“Gent”? Montague, was given to William ‘Terriss, 
already a great favourite there, and the blind lover Caleb 
Deecie (Thorne’s part) was entrusted to a new young 
actor who had been touring awhile in the Robertson 
Comedies. This young actor was George Alexander 
(afterwards Sir George), whom Irving had recently 
seen at the Standard, Shoreditch. 

“Alec,” as everybody soon grew to call him—his 
full name was George Alexander Gibb Samson—was 
then only twenty-three. He soon made good. Both 
he and Terriss made a strikingly handsome, as well as 
an artistic, pair of lovers, giving off with marked effect, 
the brilliant Albery’s verse tag : 


“ One like the Rose when June and July kiss ; 
One like the opening bud, Sweet May discloses— 
Sweetly unlike—and yet alike in this— 
They are Two Roses.” 


Two Roses often cropped up in my chats with Irving. 
He was very enthusiastic concerning other plays by 
Albery, then the most gifted and most promising of 
contemporary comedy writers. Well deserving of 
enthusiasm were such Albery plays as Tweedie’s Rights 
_ (a quaint and touching two-act domestic drama written 

for David James). 

A year or two before Albery made his name with 
Two Roses (and anon gave up his partnership in his 
Blackfriars Road rope-selling firm) he wrote for, and to 
some extent with, Hermann Vezin a one-act drama 
called Doctor Davy. This Garrick piece—like the other 
and more famous David Garrick—was suggested by a 
French original. It was the best Garrick drama, and 
Vezin was the best Garrick of the many I have seen. 
And I say this with all respect to the memory of that 
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great comedian Sir Charles Wyndham and to his pre- 
decessor in the part, the popular star, E. A. Sothern— 
the previous ‘“‘ Lord Dundreary.” 

Erratic though Albery was, and sometimes over-hasty 
in his work, and certainly too much given to peppering 
his play with the then fashionable “rude repartee,” 
as it was then called, yet I always thought—and I still 
think—that his contemporary critics seldom gave him 
his proper due, even in his best work. Tom Robertson, 
who died a year after Albery’s Two Roses came out, was 
still the ‘‘ pet’ comedy writer, and well did poor old 
long-neglected ‘Tom deserve his fame, especially for his 
really few fine plays—Caste, and so on. I often thought 
that if the impetuous Albery had received rather more 
encouragement than he got from most of the dramatic 
critics of his day he would have been spurred on to still 
better work. ‘The poor chap always seemed to me to 
feel that the “best *’ had not been drawn out of him. 
And I (and others who knew him and honoured his 
efforts) were not surprised at the epitaph he left for 
himself. The epitaph, far too self-deprecatory, ran 
thus : 

“T revelled underneath the moon, 
I slept beneath the sun ; 


I loved a life of going-to-do, 
And died with nothing done.” 


This was not strictly accurate. The man who could 
write Two Roses, Oriana, The Spendthrift, and Forgiven, to 
name no other plays, gave proof that he had done much 
for which we should and do forgive him certain trivial 
work, 

Speaking of the Vaudeville, I ought to mention that 
for some time the pronunciation of that theatre’s name 
gave grounds for great uneasiness to the London cabmen. 
It came out variously as Vor-de-veal, Vordevilly, and 
Vordevile !_ Eventually, they came to a compromise 
and opted for the ‘‘ War-devil”’ ! 

Three years after Irving started with the Batemans at 
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the Lyceum he gave his first London performance of 
Hamlet. \t was eight years since he had first played it in 
the provinces. He was not only acclaimed by the 
majority of the critics as the finest Hamlet of his time, 
but he even achieved the longest run ever given of that 
tragedy, before or since. ‘That Hamlet reached the 
wonderful total of two hundred consecutive performances. 

“And,” as Irving often told me, “ the entire staging 
of that revival cost one hundred pounds ! ” 

Irving’s Hamlet caused more comment than any had 
caused in my time, not even excluding Fechter’s, which 
aroused extraordinary controversy. Even the music- 
hall ‘‘ comics’ and “ gagsters”’ of the period joined in 
the fray in their more or less funny little ways. 

Irving, though a very original Prince of Denmark, 
certainly adopted a little of Fechter’s ‘‘ whole-hogging”’— 
as, indeed, all Hamlets since Fechter have done—so 
much remarkable and illuminative “stage business ”’ 
did that artistic and singularly graceful foreign actor 
give in the character. 

Irving used to confess, however, that if his Hamlet 
owed anything to any previous Dane he had seen, it was 
Phelps’s which had chiefly inspired his “ reading.” In 
fact, he always assured me that it was witnessing that 
Greater Actor’s Hamlet, which he had seen at the “‘ Wells,”’ 
that made him resolve to go on the stage. 

And here is a little story of a strange thing that 

happened to Henry Irving when he was just reaching his 

two hundredth performance of Hamlet; and when large 
posters were to be seen announcing that coming “ record ” 
all over London. 

It chanced that Irving was standing in the Lyceum 
vestibule one afternoon, talking with his manager of this 
impending bi-centenary performance, when he noticed 
the famous actor Charles Dillon passing by. ‘‘ Why, 
there’s dear old Dillon !”’ he exclaimed, and dashed out 
to greet that then still vigorous veteran. 


“Ah, Mr. Dillon !”’ said Irving. ‘‘ This is indeed 
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a pleasure! It is years since we met. I hope you are 
well?” 

“Sir |’ thundered Dillon, “* you have the advantage 
of me! Who are you, sir?” 

“Tam Henry Irving,” gently responded the Lyceum 
star. ‘‘ Surely you recall me, Mr. Dillon! Why, I 
had the pleasure of supporting you in the provinces on 
the occasion of several of your starring engage- 
ments - 

“No, sir!” growled Dillon. “I do xot recall 
you! Nothing occurs to me concerning you—or your 
name |” 

Irving went on attempting to arouse some slight 
recollection of himself in Dillon. 

“I might perhaps remind you,” quoth Irving, 
‘“‘that more than once I had the great privilege of 
playing Cassio—yes, even Cassio—to your grandly 
pathetic Othello” (and Dillon’s Othello was thas), “‘ and 
I remember with great gratitude your kind words of 
encouragement so welcome to so young an actor as I 
was. I remember, and with pride, dear Mr. Dillon, 
that you said to me: ‘I regard you as showing a good 
deal of promise, Irving, my boy !’” 

And then Dillon, in front of the very theatre placarded 
with posters of “‘ Henry Irving as Hamlet,” retorted 
meditatively : “Irving? H’m, ye—es. Irving! I 
seem to remember the name. ... And what are you 
doing NOW, Irving ?” 

About a couple of years after his great success as 
Hamlet, Irving essayed the character of Othello—and, 
alas, failed therein! One of the journals, namely, that 
really comic “comic” paper Fun, had a very violent 
attack upon that impersonation of the Moor, so violent, 
indeed, that Irving was persuaded to bring an action 
for libel ! 

By that time I had partly given up work “ behind 
the scenes,” and had drifted into playwriting and 
journalism, In fact, I was then engaged upon Fum, as 
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a writer of comic “ poems ’’—theatrical and otherwise. 
It also happened that the then editor of Fun, the late 
Henry Sampson(who soon afterwards founded The Referee 
and took me there), had, in collaboration with his 
editorial successor, Richard Butler, shown me extreme 
and continuous kindness, and I wanted it badly ! 

So in this affair I felt, like poor Desdemona, “a 
divided duty.”” Much as I esteemed Irving, I couldn’t 
help feeling that he had gone too far in bringing this 
action against my new benefactor. Indeed, I had such 
a deep and grateful regard to both sides that the whole 
thing made me feel very pained. 

Happily, when we of Fux turned up at the Guildhall, 
and Sampson expressed, on behalf of himself and the 
writer of the Fun attack, a very manly apology, we all 
anon became good friends again. 

It was years before Irving attempted to play the 
Moor again. That was when he and Edwin Booth 
alternated the characters of Othello and Iago at the 
Lyceum. 

Irving’s Othello was still very poor ; he lacked the 
physique and power for the part. His Iago, however, 
was the finest I ever saw. 

“You never liked my Othello,” Irving said to me 
many a time afterwards. 

“Irving,” I replied, ‘I wouldn’t cross the street 
to see it again |” 

“No,” said he. ‘“‘ Well, what about my Iago?” 

And then I replied, “I shall come to see shat per- 
formance at any time I can, and from any distance |” 

And in the same fashion would I always denounce— 
to his head—Irving’s Romeo, his Claude Melotte, and 
his Corsican Brothers—to name no other of his failures. 

It was my unfailing candour to Irving, whom | 
honoured—nay, revered !—to the utmost, that caused 
him to send for me time after time, to ask me to talk 
over with him this or that projected production of his. 

“You see, old friend,” he used to say, “ although I 
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know I am honoured—nay, loved—by most of my 
company and staff, I can’t get an unbiassed opinion from 
any of them. Everything I propose or suggest is always 
‘wonderful ’—that is, when it isn’t ‘marvellous’! Now 
you are always so damned candid with me. You always 
speak your mind #o me in conversation, or of me in 
criticism |” 

I have said a little earlier how that I felt compelled 
to denounce Irving’s Othello, not only “‘ behind his 
back” but also to his face. As a matter of fact, when 
Irving first played Othello at the Lyceum, following his 
deserved triumph as Hamlet, his Moor was not only 
woefully weak but he was absolutely ‘‘ played off the 
stage” (as old pros. put it) by his Iago, an actor of far 
lesser importance in the public ken. ‘That Iago was 
Henry Forrester. 

Forrester astonished the public and the Press by 
adopting the common-sensible (or Shakespearean) view 
of Iago, playing him as a secretly sinister, revengeful, 
but outwardly bluff soldier who, from the first, had 
marked down his master the Moor as his prey. 

Up to then most Iagos, even such fine actors as 
John Ryder, dressed and played Iago in the manner of 
Mephistopheles !_ Forrester went back in effect to the 
concealed criminal Iago of Phelps and Hermann Vezin, 
who were certainly the two finest Iagos of the pre-Irving 
period. 

Henry Forrester had been brought out at the Maryle- 
bone Theatre some years before by Manager Joseph 
Arnold Cave. Joe used to tell us, with some pride in 
his sense of humour, how that, when this young actor 
came to the theatre and asked for a “ shop,” he told Cave 
that his name was Henry Frost. 

“That surname won’t do for me, young fellow,” 
answered Cave. ‘I am not willingly going to have a 
‘frost ’ in my theatre—oh dear, no !” 

“And so,”’ added Josephus Arnoldus, ‘“‘ I renamed 
that Frost Forrester.” 
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It was doubtless the fact that Irving’s otherwise loyal 
and ever-diligent staff would gushingly praise all he did 
or was going to do that gave rise to a “‘ rumour ” that he 
once contemplated presenting at the Lyceum a version 
of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 

The story goes that some one in the company or on 
the staff suggested his production of that sacred drama, 
whereupon Irving slyly replied, ‘“ Ye—es, a good idea ! 
Delightful ! Deeply interesting ! But who—er—who 
is to play the—er—Founder of Christianity ?” 

And then (says the story) ‘‘ All Concerned ”’ replied 
unanimously : “ Oh ! surely you will play that Character 
yourself, Sir Henry ?” 

Various things have been printed from time to time 
concerning Henry Irving’s wonderful fox-terrier, which 
“answered to the name of ‘ Fussie.’”? But I do not 
think the following details have ever been published. 

“Fussie”’ in early puppyhood was given on the 
racecourse by Fred Archer, the jockey, to Ellen Terry, 
to whom he said: “ That pup is not of a particularly fine 
breed, but it will never leave whoever brings it up!” 
On hearing this Miss Terry at once gave it to Irving, 
who was present. 

‘““Fussie’’ certainly never would leave Irving. I 
have seen that dog waiting curled upon a chair for hours 
for him at the theatre, or at his club, and nothing would 
ever coax the faithful animal from his side. 

There were ¢wo special occasions, however, when 
“Fussie’? would not only leave Irving, but nothing 
would induce the creature to remain anywhere near him. 
That was whenever he played The Bells or Charles the 
Furst. On those nights, ever afterwards, directly the 
curtain rose, “ Fussie”’ would always walk out of the 
theatre and go straight to Irving’s house and wait on his 
bed till he reached home ! 

For some time nobody could imagine why “ Fussie ” 
never failed to do this whenever those two plays were 
revived! At last Irving came to the conclusion that 
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““Fussie’”’ was inevitably upset by the mournful or 
melancholy “ melos ” to those two tragic dramas ! 

On one occasion, as Irving and Company were 
leaving the train to embark at Southampton for New 
York, “‘ Fussie,” by some strange accident, alighted from 
the carriage rather too early, and lost Irving until it was 
too late to go aboard ! The dog wasn’t missed till the 
boat had started. 

At the earliest possible moment on landing in New 
York, Irving cabled home to inquire about “ Fussie ” 
(there was no “ wireless ”’ in those days). In due course, 
the ‘‘ Chief” received a reply saying that some days after 
Irving had embarked at Southampton, “ Fussie”’ had 
arrived at his house, No. 1, Stratton Street, London, 
half-starved and scarred as from fighting ez route, and 
was now still asleep on Irving’s bed ! 

Many a time during my long and intimate friendship 
with the “‘ Chief,” he would wire me to call upon him 
at his house—or at the Lyceum—to ask my opinion 
as to this or that production or revival which he contem- 
plated, and we would sit and chat for hours together on 
these matters. 

Irving’s wires, I may mention, were interminable 
things ; there were sheaves in each one, whereas his 
letters were of the briefest and often curtest character. 
I have several of these wires, all containing every kind of 
good wish or kind inquiry as to me and mine, before 
coming to the end, which usually ran: “ Kindly call 
to-night—want to ask advice.—Irving.” 

On several of these occasions I felt it my duty, as one 
of Irving’s friends and well-wishers, to disagree with him 
utterly as to this or that production, or character, which 
he proposed to attempt, and even to warn him most 
strenuously against the idea. 

One of the serious warnings which I gave Irving 
was when he revealed to me—at first privately—that 
he was contemplating a revival of Coriolanus. My 
warning to him not to attempt such a venture—especially 
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in the costly manner in which I well knew he would do it 
—was of a threefold character. 

“In the first place,” said I, ‘‘ the play has never been 
popular with the public. Even John Philip Kemble 
and Phelps, evidently the two greatest impersonators 
of Coriolanus our stage has ever known, never found 
it pay, even for the few nights’ run they gave it 
occasionally. 

“Secondly,” I added, “‘ the tragedy, fine as it is in 
spots, has no kind of real heroine. Indeed, there is no 
part for your great sympathetic actress, Ellen Terry.” 

“What! There is Volumnia !”’ exclaimed Irving. 

“A mere Roman fish-fag,”’ I replied. 

“Good God !”’ he retorted. 

“Thirdly, and most importantly,” I continued, 
** you, Irving, cannot play Coriolanus. You have neither 
the physique nor the voice for so vigorously and distinctly 
a declamatory character !” 

My third reason seemed as though it had destroyed 
Irving’s idea of reviving this gloomy, if often great, 
play. But, no! On three separate occasions did 
Irving send me one of his lengthy wires, and on seeing 
me, ask again each time whether I had reconsidered my 
warning as to Coriolanus. 

Finding that on this point, at all events, I was, like 
Sheridan’s Governor of Tilbury Fort, “‘ adamant,” 
Irving finally confessed to me that he felt he was “‘ com- 
pelled to mount Corto/anus after all,” especially as he had 
“promised to commission Alma-Tadema to paint for 
the production” some of those “ delightful Roman 
marble scenes of his.” 

“All right, Irving,” quoth I, “ you have evidently 
resolved to try Coriolanus, in spite of my repeated 
warnings, and indeed against Miss Terry’s advice” 
(for that eminent actress thoroughly agreed with me 
on the matter), “so nothing is left for me but to wish 
you good luck !” 

Some weeks later I received another long wire from 
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Irving, asking me to see him in his dressing-room at the 
Lyceum that night. 

On my entering and asking the reason of this fresh 
wireful summons, Irving answered : “I have asked you 
to call, old friend, because I want you to see my ‘ returns’ 
for Coriolanus. Here are the theatre books! ‘There ! 
You see—that tragedy has lost me £14,000 ! 

“* And as you so consistently warned me not to touch 
that play, I have sent for you to come and gloat |” 

Of course, I didn’t gloat. I sympathetically smoked 
one of his capital cigars instead. 

Another production concerning which, on being 
asked my opinion, I warned Irving, was The Medicine 
Man, a drama by Robert S. Hichens and the late H. D. 
Aradls.c* Yes’: « To know,” said: Ey * thatarbeth are 
distinguished authors, and that they have given you a 
very strong play. But it is a modern drawing-room 
drama—and you are not at your best in modern costume 
characters nowadays ;”’ and so on, and so forth. 

Irving had a notion that The Medicine Man, with 
himself as a fashionable doctor who was really a poisoner, 
would, as he put it, not only draw Society folk to the 
stalls and boxes but would also “ entice the suburbs.” 

Alas! Once again the Dear Old Chief was doomed 
to disappointment ! And this notwithstanding that he 
acted this professional poisoner far better than I thought 
he would. Eventually came the inevitable interminable 
wire—which always started : “‘ Greetings. How’s the 
wife? Hope all’s well with the family PORES 
“ Kindly call ” and so forth. 

On arriving at Irving’s dressing-room, I found on a 
table near his make-up mirror the large cage of beautiful 
canaries which represented the poisoner’s pets in The 
Medicine Man. 

» Come ving my oboyu”” ssaidisirvings >“ dleresis 
another chance for you to gloat! The West End has 
stopped away in its thousands from this play, and the 
suburbs scorn to come near us! There are the theatre 
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books for you to gloat over. Nine thousand pounds 
gone down on The Medicine Man. But,” he added, 
pointing to the cage, ‘‘ thank God I’ve got the canaries | ”’ 

On some few occasions, however, I was able to 
prevent my dearly beloved friend from venturing on this 
or that play which, it was fairly obvious to any experienced, 
unprejudiced person, would not bring him either renown 
or riches. In one instance I rejoice to say that I was 
suddenly and swiftly successful in saving him from what 
I knew would be both a professional and pecuniary 
failure. 

To my surprise, not to say alarm, Irving confided to 
me in the Lyceum “ prompt corner” one Saturday 
night that he felt impelled to revive Lord Byron’s 
Manfred ! 

‘““Good Lord!” I exclaimed, “I hope and pray, 
Irving, that you will do nothing of the sort !” 

“Why not?” said he. “A play by Lord Byron, 
a tragedy which hasn’t been revived for many years— 
together with my first appearance in that character— 
all should help to attract. Eh?” 

“T happen to know a good deal more about Manfred 
on the stage than you do,” I replied. “ Even in my 
time I have known Charles Dillon, Creswick, and Phelps 
attempt that morbid monologue, for it is almost a 
monologue, and even Phelps—your great exemplar— 
who gave a magnificent performance, couldn’t make it 
either profitable or palatable ! ” 

And, finally, I said: “‘ And you, Irving, can’t act 
that dreary, declamatory, introspective ‘ rotter’ |” 

““My God! Here’s candour!” said Irving, as I 
hurried back to The Referee. 

And that night, as my signature par. in the “ Carados” 
article in that journal, I wrote that Henry Irving had 
just told me that he had an idea of reviving this gloomy, 
gruesome tragedy. “I hope he will not do so,” I 
added. “Not only is he utterly unsuited to the part, 
but, moreover, there is no money in Manfred.” 
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“You defeated me this time, old friend,” quoth 
Irving to me a few days later. ‘“‘ Your ‘ Carados’ 
par. settled it; ‘Irving unsuited. No money in 
Manfred ...\’ That foiled me.” 

I have already spoken of Irving’s failure as Othello 
(so immeasurably inferior to his Iago), but there is another 
Shakespearean character in which he failed to make his 
mark, and that was Macbeth. His own deeply studied 
analysis of the part, which analysis I listened to spell- 
bound for hours at a time, was the most striking 
“reading ” of the part I remember to have met. To 
judge by this, you would have wagered heavily that 
Irving’s Macbeth would have come near (at least) to 
the marvellous Macbeth of his great mentor and idol, 
Samuel Phelps. 

But, alas! Irving lacked the physique, or physical 
intensity, to get his splendid psychological study of the 
Guilty Thane over the footlights. 

Once again Henry Forrester was called in to help, 
and so was Tom Swinbourne. Both acted well as the 
Thane. In Irving’s second revival again he failed to 
score, and the part was given to Hermann Vezin, who 
played it for a long while. 

When Irving afterwards played Iago at the Lyceum, 
as he did when alternating that character with Othello 
to the eminent American tragedian Edwin Booth, 
Irving’s Iago came out as the absolute best within the 
memory of playgoing man. Perhaps I might here 
confess that, in talking this Iago over with Irving later, 
he routed me with great argumentative slaughter. 

I have remarked earlier that although I did not want 
to see Irving’s Othello again I would go anywhere to see 
his Iago. One day, however, in talking this over with 
Irving, I said: “ There is one thing in your Iago I do 
not grasp. Why do you keep coming on in all sorts 
of highly-coloured, flashy raiment like a Venetian Bank 
Holiday roysterer ? ” 

“Don’t be a damned fool!” retorted Irving. 
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“You grant that Iago is a pronounced criminal in all 
his instincts. Very well, then. Surely you ought to 
know that all criminals are afflicted with abnormal 
vanity. That is how and why they always give themselves 
away. My idea, therefore, is that Iago, like all such 
vanity-stricken rogues, takes every opportunity to flash 
about and to pose in something gaudier than his usual 
buff jerkin, especially when he has ‘ bobbed’ a bit 
extra from his gull Roderigo ! ” 

One of the many old-time actors whom Irving 
delighted to encourage and to engage (whenever they 
were fit for it) for “responsible business”? was Tom 
Mead, who, before his Lyceum days, I was wont to 
watch (and also applaud) as “leading heavy man”’ at 
the Grecian (or “ Eagle”), in the City Road, and at the 
“Old Vic.” in the New Cut. 

I mention Mead in connection with Irving’s Macbeth 
production because it reminds me of the story which 
some of my readers may have heard. Mead, whom the 
Chief—selecting men for the Three Weird Sisters— 
had cast for the First Witch, appeared at the dress 
rehearsal in such strange garb and with such peculiar 
headgear that Irving exclaimed: ‘‘ Look at Tom! 
First Witch, indeed. No! Mother Shipton, by God !” 

Mead had one especial defect—one might almost 
call it an affliction—from the time I first knew the fine old 
tragedian in the so-called “‘ minor” theatres. ‘This was— 
that worst thing for an actor—a treacherous memory ! 
‘To make matters worse, Old Tom would detect his 
awful lapses of memories and would “go back” and 
endeavour to correct himself. This habit often came 
out very strangely, especially in Shakespearean lines, 
which in his conscientious eagerness to correct after his 
slips, poor Tom would paraphrase woefully ! 

I would cite some extraordinary examples of Old 
Tom’s mnemonic verbal paraphrases, transpositions, and 
substitutions. I will content myself, however (for the 
present, anyhow), by relating how that in Irving’s 
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memorable production of Much Ado About Nothing (with 
his great Benedick and Ellen Terry’s memorable Beatrice) 
Tom Mead, who was cast for the part of the Friar, 
suddenly forgot the lines for starting the wedding 
ceremony of Claudio and Hero. 

Tom, however (ever dauntless), although supposed 
to be in the Cathedral of Messina, suddenly substituted 
for the Bard’s lines the commencement of the Marriage 
Service from the English Prayer Book ! 

Speaking of prayer books, Mead from my young days 
with him—with my theatrical family and later onwards— 
often deviated into proud denunciation of religious 
matters, on which he would hold forth quite in the tragic 
vein. None of us, however, took Tom very seriously in 
these matters, for he was a dear, good old fellow. 

I remember, however, that just before Tom left the 
Grecian for the West End, Henry Pettitt, then learning 
from the Grecian’s guv’nor, the wonderful George 
Conquest, how to become a dramatist, wrote a little 
epigram on Mead. It started thus : 


“Thanks God he is an Atheist, 
Is proud of being humble,” etc. 


I ought to add that in after years I learned that Tom 
Mead’s faulty memory had been caused by a garroting 
attack. 

Before finishing my personal experiences of Irving’s 
Macbeth matters, I feel I must really tell you a little story 
which will cause that late very heavy tragedian and 
ornate actor-manager (but kindliest and most courageous 
of souls), John Coleman, to make his first—but not his 
last—‘‘ entrance ” into these “ True Stories.” 

It fell out thus : On learning that Irving contem- 
plated a revival of Macberh, his old friend and one-time 
manager, John Coleman, applied for an engagement 
therein. 

‘““ My dear John,” replied Irving, ‘ of course, I shall 
be delighted for us to be associated again. It is about 
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time. Our cast, however, is already all but complete. 
What part do you propose to play for us ?” 

“What part? What part?” exclaimed John. 
“What a quest-io-n !_ What réle cow/d I—or should I— 
apply for but that of the lead, laddie, the Thane of 
Caw-dor !” 

“Well, old friend,” replied the Chief, “ I’m sorry 
that réle is already allotted. I have ventured to cast 
myself for it! Eh?” 

““Gr-reat-er Heay-ens!” bellowed Tragedian 
Coleman. ‘You, Henry, you have dared to cast yourself 
for the immortal character of Mac-beth. You, forsooth! 
What strange and fatal delusion is this? You cannot 
touch Macbeth. And why, My Dear Henry? Why 
because, certes, you do not po-ssess the requisite guts!” 

Both Irving and Coleman often told me of this 
strange happening—the former with glee, the latter with 
_ pride. Then it was that Coleman used to say with lofty 
scorn (and how pathetically it sounded to those of us who 
so well knew his acting limitations): “‘Oh dear, No ! 
Laddie! They don’t want me at the Lyceum!” 
Meaning, of course, that they knew he would wipe them 
all out ! 


CHAPTER TI 
MORE ABOUT IRVING 


OME of those who have written of Irving—most 
of them knew no better and some few did and 
therefore /ied—have asserted that Henry Irving 
was one of those jealous actors who could brook 

no rival near the throne. 

In all my close and intimate knowledge of Irving, 
from my boyhood up, I always found him not only free 
from professional jealousy but ever ready to give full 
praise to the work of others, both in his theatre and out 
of it. Take a special example. I have referred to the 
fact that Henry Forrester “ played him off the stage ”’ 
(as actors say) in Othello, when that tragedy was presented 
at the Lyceum under the Batemans. NHaven’t we all 
heard, and don’t most of us know, that many “ star- 
actors ” would have remembered such triumph and would 
have taken care not to have such a rival too near him 
again ? 

What did Irving do? Why, two years later, when 
he took over the Lyceum under his own sole management, 
he sent at once for Henry Forrester, engaged him for a 
long run, and gave him all sorts of “ leads ” to play. 

And here is a strange sequel to what I have been 
asserting as to Irving and Forrester. I had already 
written—some time ago, in fact—the preceding para- 
graph, when, lo! while revising the proof thereof, my 
old friend and fellow-enthusiast Edwin H. Shear, of the 
Playgoers’ Club, kindly sent me the following copy of 
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a letter from the late Henry Forrester himself. This 
confirms (without my having known it) all that I have 
said on this subject : 


35, Stockwell Road, S.W. 
Oct. 9, 1878. 

Dear Sir, 

It is perfectly true that I return to the Lyceum 
under Mr. Irving’s management ; indeed, I was one of 
the first to whom he made a most excellent offer, which 
I accepted. 

I am very glad to find that my estimate of Mr. Irving 
was the correct one. He had nothing to do with my 
leaving the Lyceum, although many tried to convince 
me to the contrary, and, so far from being jealous of 
my success in Jago, he was pleased, and told me so, and 
my engagement at the Lyceum will give the lie to any ill- 
natured remark that may have been made against 
Mr. Irving in connection with my leaving that theatre 
when under the management of Mrs. Bateman. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Henry Forrester. 


And what about Vezin? And how did Irving treat 
that splendid, if rather limited range, actor Hermann 
Vezin, who, taking up the character of Macbeth, wiped 
the floor with him, so to speak. 

Why, Irving not only paid Vezin £80 per week to 
- deputize for him at the Lyceum in Macbeth, but sometimes 
trying though dear old “‘ culchawed ” Vezin (Master of 
Arts of Philadelphia) cou/d be, and haughtily as he often 
bore himself to the Chief, Irving during the remainder 
of his own life saw that Vezin, though he had ceased to 
act for him, was largely helped during the trying times 
that fell upon that noble Shakespearean. 

Sir Henry and I often talked for hours together 
either at his flat or at the Garrick Club over plays old and 
new which he seemed to fancy trying. One of these 
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was 4s You Like It, in which he so longed to see Ellen 
Terry as Rosalind, but arranging to cast himself for 
Touchstone! And what a really, truly humorous 
Touchstone he would have been! And how he would 
have awakened “ the forward child Understanding ”’ ! 

Another play he often yearned to earmark was The 
School for Scandal, in which he had made quite a hit as 
the sinister Joseph Surface in his early days at the 
St. James’s with the radiantly lovely Lady Teazle of her 
time, Miss Herbert. 

In those latter days, however, Irving showed a fancy 
for Sir Peter Teazle. ‘“‘ And there we are up against 
Phelps,”~ he would add. “What a Sir, Peter] 
Marvellous ! ” 

Irving and I were wont to discuss many a time and 
oft two of Massinger’s plays. One was The City 
Madam, the other was 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
with their respective terrific and terribly exacting leading 
characters, Luke and Sir Giles Overreach. 

Phelps had played these two characters before I was 
born, and never after, but Irving had seen Phelps as 
Sir Giles, if not as Luke. I had, however, seen several 
later players of Sir Giles. 

So obsessed was Irving, especially with the part of 
the tyrannical monster, Overreach (which is based on 
that famous, or rather infamous, Star Chamber extortionist 
villain, Sir Giles Mompesson), that he had read and 
re-read everything he could lay his hands on concerning 
Edmund Kean’s Overreach. 

Many a lunch time, or supper time, at the Garrick 
Club have Irving and I sat beneath Kean’s portrait as 
Sir Giles (which he had given the Club) while he held 
forth on what he (and I) had read of the Great Little 
Edmund’s evidently electric outbursts. Undoubtedly of 
all the actors of the past whom he had never seen, she 
Kean was Irving’s idol. 

Of those he had seen he always declared that Phelps 
was the greatest of all. 
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Irving was one of many who never seemed to think 
much of Edmund Kean’s son, Charles, as an actor, 
except in Louis the Eleventh, of which he was the English 
original. 

Louis, of course, proved to be one of Irving’s greatest 
impersonations. 

For myself, strangely enough for one who saw all 
his contemporaries, I never saw Charles Kean. He 
travelled abroad for years, and when he returned to 
England and I was old enough to “ catch him up” he 
died. 

Irving, however, who (as I said before) was a 
marvellous mimic, used to give me sundry imitations of 
Charles Kean’s evidently “ code id the dose’ method of 
delivery. One night he suddenly startled me, and my 
colleague, Richard Butler (then the editor of The Referee), 
who so often was with me on my Irving visits, by giving 
off a realistic piece of double mimicry. 

Irving, who had been giving snatches of the Younger 
Kean’s method, suddenly fell on his knees and began to 
utter the wildest curses on Charles Kean in a thunderous, 
rolling voice which I (from long experience) at once 
recognized as the voice of John Ryder, a very bombastic 
but really fine old school “ legit.”’ actor, then not long 
passed away. 

Our host-mimic then proceeded to show that these 
awful maledictions had really been called down from 
Above by Ryder while he was engaged in one of Charles 
-Kean’s costly and always correct Shakespearean pro- 
ductions at the Princess’s. 

And then Irving went on to recount how Ryder, on 
being rebuked by several of his fellow-players for thus 
continuously cursing Kean, at length vouchsafed his 
reasons for these thunderous maledictions. 

“Do you think,” yelled Ryder, “that Mr. Charles 
Kean, F.S.A., engaged me for his blasted Shakespearean 
pro-duction, because J can act and he can’t? No, sirs,” 
exclaimed Ryder, drawing himself up to his full towering 
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height. ‘“‘ This d d Charles Kean engaged me—me, 
John Ryder, because he saw that I po-ssess a (sanguinary) 
archeological fig-ure !”’ 

There were several strong plays, some of them by 
dramatists still living, which Irving “ commissioned,” 
or acquired, but never produced. ‘These scripts included 
a drama written around Mahomet, by the then ‘“‘ Mr.” 
now “ Sir” Hall Caine ; and The Professor's Love Story, 
by the then Mr. (now Baronet) J. M. Barrie. The latter 
play was afterwards produced—first in America—by 
the late fine actor, E. S. Willard, and subsequently was 
long played, with great success, by Sir Henry’s elder 
son, H. B. Irving. 

Plays which I remember Sir Henry acquiring from 
dramatists since passed away included several dramas 
by the ever-poetic, but also ever-eccentric dramatist, 
William Gorman Wills, who wrote three of Irving’s 
biggest successes, namely, Charles the First, Faust, and 
Olivia. ‘The last-named drama, based on The Vicar of 
Wakefield, was originally written for John Hare to play 
the Vicar. On eventually producing Ofvia at the Court 
Theatre, Hare handed over the beautiful character of 
the Vicar to Hermann Vezin. It was Ellen Terry’s 
success at the Court in the name-part that made Irving 
secure O/ivia later for Lyceum use. 

Among the unproduced plays which Irving fre- 
quently talked over with me were three of Wills’s, 
namely, King Arthur, Don Quixote, and Rienzi. The 
last-named always seemed to me a fine play. King 
Arthur wasn’t. Irving afterwards produced another play 
on the same subject by Comyns Carr, who subsequently 
adapted Sardou’s Madame Sans-Géne for him. 

Don Quixote, originally in five acts, always seemed to 
worry Irving. Knowing that I was a fellow-enthusiast 
concerning Quixote, Irving talked this play over with 
me again and again, gradually shortening it from time 
to time. Eventually he showed me how he had made 
a one-act version out of Wills’s five acts! And even 
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then, when produced, it proved a failure, although 
Irving was a highly realistic Don. 

Another play which Irving acquired, and to which 
he kept harking back year by year, one which, I confess, 
always appealed to me, was Robert Emmet, written by the 
late dramatic critic, Frank Marshall, who married that 
beautiful and gifted emotional actress, Ada Cavendish, 
who had made her stage début as a very undressed 
Venus some years before at the Royalty in Burnand’s 
burlesque, Jxion ; or, The Man at the Wheel. 

Marshall had written some really beautiful scenes 
around the Irish patriot, Emmet, but somehow Irving 
could never get the play to “shape” to his liking, and 
so it remained to the end among his many unproduced 
plays, the purchase of which, or the various ‘“‘ options ” 
thereon, cost him quite a little fortune. 

Both Mahomet and Robert Emmet were, at different 
epochs of their respective evolution, ‘‘ warned off” by 
_ the Play Censor of the period. I am under the impression, 
however, that the ban was afterwards lifted. If so, I 
would advise some really brainy actor-manager—and we 
still have a few—to try to secure those ’scripts, finished 
or unfinished. 

Also, there might be some chance for a drama which 
that learned dramatic enthusiast, Dr. W. L. Courtney, 
adapted for Henry Irving from a German play by 
Ludwig Fulda. It would need a less gruesome and less 
sanguinary title than it had when Irving “ considered ”’ 
it. It was then named The Bloody Marriage. 

Everybody who knows anything at all about Irving 
knows that, all through his acting life, he was notoriously 
nervous on first nights. Indeed, on many occasions, he 
was so paralysed by stage-fright that it affected his never 
over-strong voice, and made him, at times, almost 
inaudible. I saw many examples of his extreme suffering 
of this sort, but really I think the very worst was on the 
first night of his acting King Lear at the Lyceum. 

In this character—surely the most trying and 
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exacting ever written |—Irving was able to show by his 
wonderful facial play and hand play—by the working of 
his brain, as it were—that he had formed a splendid 
“reading” or analysis of this awful character, just as 
he showed in his other chief elocutionary failures— 
Macbeth, Othello, and even his Romeo. 

But, alas ! in the case of Lear, even more than in the 
other réles just named, poor Irving could not get the 
marvellous lines ‘‘ over” clearly. They were “ blurred,” 
so to speak, ever and anon. 

At last, when the terribly trying ordeal was ended, 
Irving, at the end of many “ curtain calls,” looking in 
Mad Lear’s robes “‘ every inch a King,” made his usual 
gracious little speech of thanksgiving for the “ patience, 
kindness, and sympathetic encouragement ” on the part 
of that distinguished first-night audience. He delivered 
this tender and graceful oration in his best and most 
winsome manner. | 

And then, when he (as usual) declared himself to be 
“the public’s most humble, most obedient servant,” 
and was bowing himself “ off,” a young lad in a corner 
of the gallery shouted, more in sorrow than in anger, 
“ Oh, Guv’nor, if you’d only spoke like that orl night |” 

Irving laughingly admitted to me a few days later 
that “the lad was right!” Also that J was right in 
starting my Referee notice by saying that “ the true critic 
of Irving’s King Lear was the Boy in the Gallery who 
exclaimed . . .,’’ etc. 

Irving’s love for the author whom the older pros. 
always loftily spoke of as “the Immortal Bard ” was of 
such very reverent kind that in naming that dramatist, 
or in referring to any “‘ glorious play ”’ of his, he always 
raised his hat or made some such gesture. 

And that Shakespeare worshipper was (very properly) 
scornful of any one, especially any stage player, who did 
not appear to be well versed in that author. 

Now, the strikingly handsome and beautiful-voiced 
William Terriss, who was at the Lyceum for several 
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seasons, soon became, in one sense, quite an intellectual 
eyesore to Irving, much as he respected and regarded 
“Breezy Bill” (as we all called him) on other play- 
acting and personal grounds. 

Of course it did not take Irving long to find out that 
Terriss (as many of us others had long known) not only 
did not manifest any enthusiasm for the works of 
Shakespeare, but could never be persuaded even to 
read through any Shakespearean play for which he 
happened to be cast ! 

At last this “shocking state” of Terriss’s mental 
attitude—which, as Irving always said, ‘‘ makes the mind 
reel ”—so preyed on “ the Dear Old Guv’nor ”’ that he 
dragged me on the stage one day during a rehearsal of 
The Merchant of Venice, exclaiming as he did so : “ Come 
here, my friend, and see what you can do in this terrible 
matter |” 

Noticing that I seemed aghast at this summons and 
especially at his awfully agitated state, Irving went on to 
explain in that staccato method into which he always 
fell when he was excited. 

“Yonder he stands, up stage,” said Irving, “ Will 
Terriss. I pay him eighty pounds a week—and in 
many respects he is well worth it! But he will zor 
read this Marvellous Dramatist ! ” (gesture of reverence). 

“Now we all know,” Irving added, “that Terriss 
is a great friend of yours—and that, apparently, you can 
persuade him to do a great many things! Go to him 
‘and for God’s sake try, try to induce him to read, even 
this one play, this glorious play, in which he is to enact 
the dashing young hero! Go, my friend, go!” 

Alas ! I have to confess that “ Breezy Bill’ routed 
me with great slaughter ! 

“My dear old boy!” Terriss exclaimed, slapping 
me vigorously on the back, “ why, why do you worry 
me about this confounded Shakespeare business? The 
Dear Old Chief, God bless him ! ” (he added in his airiest 
manner), “has engaged me to play Bassanio in this play. 
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I have learned the part. I shall give a rattling good 
performance of it! Very well, my good old boy! Why 
should you—above all you, always a good and dear old 
friend—come and worry me to read this damned 
Shakespeare play !” 

And then I told Terriss—what I often told him 
afterwards—that his passion for public houses was 
greater than his passion for poetry ! 

Don’t misunderstand me! I do not mean that 
Will Terriss ‘‘ drank.”” He was, indeed, in that sense, 
the most abstemious of actors. But he had by that time 
acquired a habit of investing his savings in acquiring 
“ Licensed Premises ” ! 

When Will Terriss (born Lewin) was murdered at 
the Adelphi stage door—two hours after he had sent for 
me to see him, and I] went—and found his corpse !— 
his old “ Chief,” Irving, was terribly upset. His grief 
was most profound. On pulling himself round, how- 
ever, Sir Henry predicted to some of us that the murderer 
would never be executed. 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘ dear Will Terriss was only an 
actor’ |’; 

Toole, Irving’s great comrade and crony, used to 
tell us how on going to Coatbridge to act in his early 
starring days he was hissed off the stage by the mining 
population, who did not understand him at all. They 
appeared to regard him as coming “ from furrin parts 
abroad,” to quote a gag of his in The Green Bushes. 

“That’s nothing,” Irving used to say, in referring 
to this Coatbridge experience of Toole’s. “I was 
hissed for six weeks right off, on my first visit to Dublin ! 
I went there in my early days to take up the parts which, 
for some time up till then, had been played by George 
Vincent.” ‘This was that fine character actor who was 
the original Melter Moss, the Jewish crook in The 
Ticket of Leave Man at the Olympic. 

“That Dublin audience,” said Irving, “as I afterwards 
discovered, seemed under the impression that J had been 
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the cause of their great favourite Vincent being dismissed ; 
and so, until they learned that I had nothing to do with 
his dismissal, they hissed, booed and cat-called me, every 
night I appeared and in whatever part I played, for six 
solid weeks. 

‘““ Afterwards, when my innocence in this matter 
shone forth, those Hibernian playgoers applauded me 
just as vigorously as they had execrated me ! ” 

“Ah, that’s all very well for Harry !” Toole used 
to say to me, “ but he never faced the Coatbridge play- 
goers. Now there’s Coatbridge and there’s Hell ! 
But of the two give me—well, never mind !” 

Irving was honoured by many a Royal Command to 
act at Windsor, but there was one of which he gave me 
a very quaint account on his return therefrom. It was 
in Queen Victoria’s later days, and Irving declared that 
on visiting the Royal Residence, he and his company 
found that there had been no provision whatever for 
giving him and his players any kind of refreshment— 
either solid or liquid. 

*“* And so,” said he, “‘ I had to send out to the nearest 
shops in the town for some cold ham and beef, bottles 
of stout, whiskey, and so forth, and thus we helped to 
sustain life until our return to town |!” 

Doubtless this Royal refreshment-less reception was 
due to some misunderstanding or some muddle of the 
arrangements. In describing it to me, however, Irving 
_ referred more than once to the time when the Great 
Phelps, who (as many of us knew), on the occasion of one 
of his Royal Commands in the earlier days of Queen 
Victoria, was handed the paltry sum which it was then 
common to give the players thus “ commanded.” On 
that occasion Phelps (instead of emulating the comedian 
“ Jimmy ” Rogers, of the old Strand, and sending the 
“honorarium ”’ to a London police-court poor-box) sent 
the sum back to Her Majesty with his “ loyal compli- 
ments,” adding that he was afraid he was “‘ robbing the 
Royal Exchequer ” ! 
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Surely it will be agreed by all who saw Irving as 
Richard the Third that it was not only one of his finest 
impersonations, but also that no greater Glo’ster was ever 
seen within modern memory. 

Now, there was also an actor, a contemporary of 
Irving, who regarded himself as a far greater Glo’ster. 
That actor was Richard Mansfield, a son of the renowned 
opera singer, Mme. Rudersdorff. Mansfield, whom I 
knew well, was certainly a very fine actor indeed— 
especially in strong “ character”’ parts, such as Prince 
Karl, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and so forth, which 
he played at the Lyceum, renting the theatre at certain 
seasons when Irving was absent therefrom. 

Mansfield’s Richard the Third was really a powerful 
performance, but it was cast upon the old-time traditional 
Richard in the Colley Cibber version of which conven- 
tional character perhaps Barry Sullivan was our best 
representative. 

Now, Mansfield, an abnormally vain and terribly 
quarrelsome person, who really hastened his end by his 
volcanic behaviour, was unshakeable in his belief that 
there had never been a Richard to equal /is Richard. 
He became unquenchably jealous of Henry Irving’s 
renown in this terrific “ villain” part, and longed to pit 
himself against Irving’s Glo’ster on the London boards. 
He had never had a chance—or, anyhow, he had never 
attempted to portray this titanic tyrant at the Lyceum. 
On his return to London, however, a year or so after 
his season at Irving’s theatre, ‘ Dick” Mansfield 
contrived to rent the old Globe, in Newcastle Street, 
Strand, and there he seized the opportunity of showing 
what he could do against Irving as the Crookback King. 

Mansfield stuck to the Colley Cibber version which, 
be it noted, gives greater scope for roaring and ranting. 
As a matter of fact, Irving, in selecting the character, 
had chosen the Shakespeare version—or the one which 
is attributed to that author, by all who do not attribute 
the play, as some of us do (my humble self included) to 
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Kit Marlowe. In this selection Irving followed his great 
exemplar Phelps (as he always did when he could), for 
Phelps was the first actor to restore the Shakespeare play 
to the stage since Cibber produced his hotch-potch in 
Queen Anne’s first year. Quin, Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean, and Macready had all slavishly performed Colley’s 
version. 

Mansfield, who had always growled against Irving 
ever since he had owed that greater actor-manager what 
Shylock would call ‘“‘a good round sum” for rent at 
the Lyceum, prepared at the Globe to do battle with 
Irving. 

*“ Now they shall see the rea/ Richard!”’ cried 
Mansfield. ‘‘ And so shall Irving, for I’ve invited him 
to come to my first night in the part at the Globe.” 

The eventful night came, and so did Irving. And 
so did I! I can see now, in my mind’s eye, Irving, in 
faultless evening garb, sitting in a stage box, smiling 
benignantly on all around, and “applauding in the 
proper places ” (as he used to say in Richelieu), a kind of 
thing he always did at the play, to “* encourage the others.” 

Mansfield, so finished and so subtle an actor in most 
of his impersonations, this time went in for his broadest 
and most rantful “ effects”? and “ points,” as the old- 
time tragedians were wont to call them. He roared, 
he strutted, and he bellowed—mostly at Irving. And at 
the end he took his curtain calls in a state of sheer 
exhaustion. 

On reaching his dressing-room Mansfield, on being 
“‘ restored ’’ somewhat, exclaimed: ‘‘ There! I shink 
I’ve shown Irving what J can do as Richard. I fancy 
I’ve knocked out Ais Glo’ster! He'll have to admit it 
when he comes round to see me presently, as I’ve invited 
him to do!” 

After a little pause sure enough along came Irving. 
He entered the dressing-room in his well-known jaunty, 
genial manner, and making straight for the expectant, 
still panting, and perspiring Mansfield, he gave him one 
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of his characteristic slaps on the back (and Irving could 
slap and bang and dig you!) and only exclaimed : “ Ha, 
my dear Dick ! Why, my boy—you sweat!” 

There is one remarkable episode in Irving’s life which 
more than any other, gives striking proof of his unquench- 
able loyalty to his friends and his undying gratitude for 
services rendered to him. 

It fell out thus. One day while Irving was at his 
zenith at the Lyceum, he recetved a summons to attend 
Buckingham Palace to be given a message from Queen 
Victoria. Naturally he went at once, and saw Her 
Majesty’s representative, who (as poor Fragson’s song 
says) “ received him most politely.” 

That Court Official informed Irving that the Queen 
wished him to be presented to her, as she wanted to 
congratulate him on the wonderful work which he had 
achieved at the Lyceum in raising, or at all events 
reviving, the glories of the British Drama. 

Irving, of course, expressed his respectful and loyal 
joy that Her Gracious Majesty should thus signify her 
desire to honour him and his profession (or ‘‘ Beloved 
Calling,” as he always termed it). He then asked what 
date would be convenient for the Queen to permit him 
to pay his respectful homage, and then turned to leave. 

Suddenly the Court Official called Irving back, and 
said that he had forgotten (for the moment) to say that 
Queen Victoria had also expressed a wish that Mr. Irving 
would, on no account, mention to any one that Her 
Majesty was to honour him by her Gracious 
Congratulations. 

This additional statement pulled Irving up with a 
round turn, and expressing his disappointment that his 
brothers and sisters in his art were to be kept in ignorance 
of the proposed signal Royal honour to him and them, 
added : “ And may I venture to inquire the reason why 
Her Gracious Majesty desires this (to me) strange 
secrecy ?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Irving,” said the urbane 
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functionary, ‘‘ Her Majesty seems to think that if it 
became known that she had thus honoured you in this 
manner, some other actors might assume that they, too, 
ought to be thus honoured by being presented to her. 
For example, Mr. Arthur Roberts—or Mr. Toole !” 

At this Irving, checking a feeling of indignation, 
made answer, and spake as follows: 

““My dear sir, you have mentioned two very great 
favourites of the stage to which I have the honour to 
belong. Now, I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Arthur Roberts personally, but I know him to be 
a most humorous and delightful comedian, and therefore 
I trust that I shall yet make his personal acquaintance. 

“ As to the second gentleman whom you have named, 
Mr. John L. Toole,” added Irving, ‘I have had the 
great honour of knowing and of loving him for many, 
many years. And I would be deeply grateful if you 
would do me the favour of telling our Beloved Queen 
these few facts. 

“Tn the first place,”’ he continued, “‘ Mr. Toole is a 
comedian who, throughout his long and honourable 
career, has given delight—ay, and solace—to hundreds 
of thousands of playgoers in many parts of the world. 
In doing this, my old friend Toole has earned a very nice 
fortune, a large part of which, as we who know him are 
well aware, he has ceaselessly devoted to the Sacred 
Cause of Charity. Furthermore, Johnnie Toole pays 
Her Gracious Majesty’s taxes with promptitude and 
despatch. He is also, as all who know him can tell Her 
Majesty, a sympathetic, practical, noble-hearted Christian 
gentleman ! 

“ And also kindly tell Her Majesty that when I was 
a poor young struggling actor, tramping from town to 
town in search of engagements, and meeting only with 
scornful rebuffs and bitter disappointments, and, indeed, 
in terrible straits to earn my bread, Mr. Toole found me, 
befriended me, gave me work, rescued me from want and 
inspired me with hope and courage, and never left me 
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till he saw me well on the road to something like prosperity 
—and, I may add, something very much like honour. 

““ And so, my dear Sir , if a glorious friend and 
splendid fellow like dear old Johnnie Toole isn’t worthy 
of being presented to Her Gracious Majesty, I’m 
damned well sure Henry Irving isn’t—so I wish you 
good-day !” e 

And out stalked the noble-hearted Irving from the 
precincts of that Royal Palace ! 

The next thing we heard was that Queen Victoria 
had made Henry Irving—born Brodribb—the First 
Knight of the Theatrical Profession ! 

Whereupon I, emulating Silas Wegg, “‘ dropped into 
poitry.”” I append as evidence two of the stanzas : 


OUR FIRST KNIGHT 
First Knight of al] old Thespis train 


Our heartiest congratulations 
Are due to thee ; intense but sane 
In all thy famed impersonations. 
But not alone, for thy great Art 
(For which thou work’st with love unswerving) 
Do we our gladness here impart, 
Sir Henry Irving. 


The poorest, humblest, dost thou aid— 

Thy generous heart abounds in pity, 
And in thy band are found arrayed 

Once poor “ tragedians of the City.” 
We joy to see thee honoured thus, 

But though now ’neath a “title” serving 
Thou honourest ¢hat it seems to us— 

God bless you, Irving. 


Speaking of Irving’s habit of digging, slapping, and 
punching at people on and off the stage, reminds me of a 
story which the late Sir George Alexander told me of his 
aforetime ‘ Chief,”’ 

Alexander, who made his first West End appearance 
with Irving in his Lyceum revival of Two Roses, was 
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supporting the “ Chief” one night in The Bells at that 
theatre. “ Alec” (as everybody called him), who was 
playing the lover, Christian, to Irving’s marvellous 
Mathias, had been down with influenza and was still 
weak and shaky. 

Suddenly Irving, worked up by the cunning of the 
scene, started digging Alexander in the ribs. 

In the interval between the first and second acts of 
The Bells, Alexander, crawling feebly to his dressing- 
room, met Ellen Terry just going home, after playing the 
opening piece (she never acted in The Bells). That great 
actress sympathetically remarked how unwell “ Alec ” 
looked. 

““No wonder!” he replied. ‘“‘ Not only have I 
come here when I ought to be in bed, but the ‘ Chief’ 
has been banging me about till I’m sore all over, and can 
scarcely crawl |” 

“You should bang him back!” said Miss Terry. 
“‘ T did so when he unconsciously banged at me once or 
twice. He never tried it on me any more !”’ 

Scarcely noticing what Miss Terry said, poor “‘ Alec ” 
tried to rest awhile, and anon went back for the second 
act. Ere long, Irving, in what is a very exuberant scene 
of assumed heartiness, began to bang away again at 
Christian, the startled hero. Presently, as the murderous 
Mathias delivered an extra hard bang, exclaiming, 
“What ! Christian |” Alexander, in agony and suddenly 
remembering Ellen Terry’s hint, rejoined “ What ! 
Burgomaster | ’—and banged Irving right over | 

“And,” said Sir George Alexander to me some years 
afterwards, “ dear old Irving never slapped or banged me 
again !”’ 

One of Irving’s interminable wires to me wound up 
with ‘If convenient kindly call at Stratton Street 
to-morrow at twelve. Want to ask your advice.” 

Wondering what was “up” now, of course, I duly 
obeyed the lengthy telegraphic summons. On my 
arrival, I found that he had promised to appear at an 
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Alhambra Charity Matinée, together with many other stars 
alike of the theatrical, musical, and variety professions. 

“Tam going to make my debut in the London 
music-halls, you see,” said Irving. “‘ And the question 
has arisen whether I should precede or follow Mr. Dan 
Leno. A very gifted droll, | have heard. I have never 
yet had the pleasure of seeing him at his work. 

“ T suppose,”’ he added, “‘ being, I may say, the chief 
star in this variety bill, I ought to follow Mr. Leno !” 

“‘T hope you will do nothing of the kind, Irving,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Dan Leno 1s not only the greatest comedian 
and greatest comic dancer in the music-halls, he 1s also a 
tremendous favourite in pantomime and at every theatre 
wherever he appears. If you follow im—even with a 
lighter kind of recitation than you usually give at charity 
matinees, you'll have the hardest job an actor ever had 
to make good ! 

“Tve known Leno all his life—from his clog-dancing 
days,” I continued. “I have worked with him and 
written for him, and J know what that wonderful little 
chap can do with an audience. You get on before him, 
or you'll fail at that matin¢e |!” 

“It was because I knew that you know Leno that I 
sent for you,” said Irving, ‘‘ and asked for your advice. 
Of course, I shall take that advice. Still, one would have 
thought that I, Henry Irving, would . . .,” etc. 

Irving not only kept his promise to me and preceded 
dear, droll little Dan at that matinée, he also waited at 
the wings and saw Dan’s “turn.” Irving laughed till he 
cried at Leno’s “ business,” and when Dan came off 
Sir Henry introduced himself to Leno. 

“An esteemed old friend of yours and mine, Chance 
Newton, my dear Mr. Leno,” said Irving, “ strongly 
advised me not to follow your ‘turn.’ And now I’m 
d——d glad I didn’t. Whata favourite! How gloriously 
funny ! Come round to the club and let us have a chat— 
and a little crack !”’ 

N.B,—" A little crack” was always Irving’s phrase 
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when he wanted any of his intimate friends to join him 
in a drink at the Garrick or Reform Clubs, or at those 
wonderful “‘ Beefsteak”’ gatherings at which we were 
wont to meet him “ upstairs ”’ at the Lyceum. 

The larkish, lovable—and afterwards so sorely 
afflicted—little Dan afterwards told me of his huge 
delight and pride at “Sir Henry thus introducing 
himself ”’ to him. 

One young member of the Lyceum Company just 
over forty years ago was Arthur Wing Pinero, who played 
all manner of comparatively small parts with sometimes 
a réle ‘‘ more meaty.” 

It was during Pinero’s engagement at the Lyceum 
that Irving found out that the young actor was dabbling 
a little in playwriting, scribbling a one-act play now and 
again. It was not long before Irving, with his usual 
insight, discovered that young Pinero gave promise of 
being a better playwright than he was a player. He 
therefore started to encourage young Arthur in this more 
or less gentle art, and said that if “ Pinny ” would write 
him a curtain-raiser he would put it on, even at the 
Lyceum. Pinero went to work, and presently handed 
Irving a script of a playlet entitled Daisy’s Escape. 

True to his promise, Irving produced it, giving the 
author £50 “‘all at.” Finding that Daisy's Escape was 
really going well on the Lyceum bill, “the Chief” 
characteristically gave the young author another little 
cheque or two—moreover, “the Chief” later entered 
into a kind of conspiracy with his old pal Johnny Toole 
to push Pinero along in the playwriting line. Johnny 
delightedly joined in, and commissioned Pinero to write 
him a playlet. Pinero responded with a clever little 
one-act thing, called Hester's Mystery. This, too, 
proved successful. As a matter of fact, every now and 
again it bobs up in the variety theatres, even to this 
da 

- Toole followed this commission with one for a longer 
piece. Pinero then weighed in with a quaint little 
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comedy with a pathetic undercurrent. It was called 
Girls and Boys. 

The young author made a great success of a more 
important kind in writing Girls and Boys. In the cast 
there was a charming young widow, playing under the 
stage name of Myra Holme. He had the great good 
fortune to marry Miss Holme, who became the beloved 
Lady Pinero, whom so many of us honoured, and 
whose death a few years ago was so deeply and widely 
lamented. 

Another young actor of Irving’s company just before 
Pinero’s time there was Richard Claude Carton, brother 
of Sir Anderson Critchett, Bart. He, however, did not 
take to playwriting until a good deal later than his play- 
acting period with Irving. But, like Pinero, he also 
came to the top as a dramatist. And now for the 
“Boy” Jack | 

“Jack,” you must know, is John Martin-Harvey— 
now Sir John—who started when about fifteen years old 
to work for the Chief at the Lyceum. For a good while 
young Martin-Harvey played “ boy” or very juvenile 
characters. Eventually as the ambitious and popular 
lad grew out of his ’teens he was promoted to more 
grown-up characters, such as young Moses in Ofvia, 
the lad Jolivet in The Lyons Mai/, and Dagonet in King 
Arthur. 

Irving, in speaking to me of Martin-Harvey, whom 
he trained, always referred to him as “ young Jack 
Harvey,” or “ the boy Jack.” And well do I remember 
Irving’s characteristic solicitude for Martin-Harvey when 
he, at a still youthful age, resolved to become an actor- 
manager on his own account. 

On that occasion there came to me one of the Chief’s 
long, long wires asking me to see him in his Lyceum 
dressing-room as soon as might be convenient, and ending 
with “ Want your kind help.—Irvine.” 

Then, as my old friend Sir John Martin-Harvey may 
or may not know, Irving began to bespeak my help (such 
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as it was) for that new young actor-manager, who was 
presently to start business on his own. 

On that day, twenty-seven years ago, Irving said to 
me: “I asked you to call, old friend, because I want 
you to help, and to ask any other journalistic friend to 
help, by giving all possible encouragement to our Boy 
Jack—Young Martin-Harvey, you know. 

** Fe will make a start presently in management,”’ he 
added, “with this new Dickens’ play, The Only Way. 
We in this theatre are very fond of the lad, and wish 
him well. You'll do anything you can to give Young 
Jack a lift, eh?” 

And, of course, we all did. Happily ‘“ The Boy 
Jack’ went on and prospered. ‘This prosperity is, of 
course, due to his own artistic abilities. But I’m sure 
he will be grateful to learn how his former Great Chief 
so anxiously and so lovingly tried to ‘‘ boost ” him at his 
““ commencing ” manager. 

In addition to Tom Mead, to whose fine acting and 
_ faulty memory I referred recently, Irving engaged several 
other very veteran players to support him at the Lyceum. 
These ancient artists included one very artistic actor, 
namely, Henry Howe. Howe (born Hutchinson), a 
member of a famous Quaker family, had been with old 
Buckstone at the Haymarket for about forty-five years 
before he came to Irving. In point of fact, Howe made 
his début with Macready in that great tragedian’s early 
days, and was the original representative of characters 
in the dramas which Bulwer Lytton, Sheridan Knowles, 
Browning and others who wrote for the “‘ Great Mac,” 
as the old pros always called him. 

Notwithstanding Henry Howe’s vast experience upon 
the boards, he, like Irving, Ellen Terry, Tree, and others, 
always suffered from first night nervousness. My old 
friend C. Hunt Helmsley (lately Arthur Bouchier’s 
manager at the Strand, but formerly a member of 
Irving’s company), recently gave me an instance of this 
first night nervousness of Howe’s. 
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The occasion was Irving’s first performance of 
Twelfth Night at the Lyceum. “I was in the Green 
Room,” said Helmsley, “and the only other there was 
Daddy Howe. Presently the Guv’nor entered, made up 
for Malvolio, and he appeared to me to be more anxious 
and nervous than usual.” 

““* Nervous things, first nights, old friend,’ said 
Irving to Howe. 

““* Yes,’ answered Daddy ; ‘ I’ve never got used to 
them. Iam only playing this small part, Antonio, but 
I am as nervous as when I, a mere boy, played Francois 
the Page, on the first night of Lytton’s Richelieu with 
Macready.’ ” 

At this time I suppose Howe was about eighty. 
Dear old Daddy died at the age of eighty-six in America, 
while on tour with Irving. ‘Those who remember him, 
as I do from the time I was a boy, when I first saw him 
play in old comedies, and everything with ‘“‘ Bucky ” 
at the Haymarket, will agree with me that Howe 
was one of the finest all-round actors on the English 
stage. 

But then you must remember that Irving knew how 
to pick them ! 

Among other famous veterans concerned with 
Irving were such splendid actors as Henry Compton, 
Chippendale (generally called “Old Chip”’), and that 
still surviving nonogenarian “‘ Savage’ E. J. Odell. 

One of Odell’s finest performances with Irving was as 
Job Trotter to his Jingle in Albery’s adaptation of 
Pickwick. After Irving had cut this play down from 
four acts to one, he was very fond aha Jingle, 
especially as a contrast to his Mathias, Mephistopheles, 
and so forth. 

Old Compton, a great comedian and the finest 
Shakespearean clown of his time, played the Gravedigger 
in Irving’s memorable two hundred nights’ run of 
Hamlet. ‘Vhis comedian, born of a dour Scottish family 
named Mackenzie, was the father of the late Edward 
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Compton, and therefore grandfather of the radiantly 
lovely Fay Compton, and of the celebrated novelist 
Compton Mackenzie. Old Compton’s brother was the 
renowned throat specialist, Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

Henry Compton’s wife was Adeline Montague, a 
famous actress with Macready, and if you saw her painted 
picture, as I have often seen it, I am sure you would agree 
with me that she must have been the most beautiful 
woman then upon the stage. 

The first Compton’s wonderful fund of humour has 
descended in the fullest measure to his daughter, the 
famous actress Miss Compton, wife of the distinguished 
dramatist Richard Claude Carton. 

There were some whom Irving brought with him 
when very young, or who joined him later and grew grey 
in his service, One came in his youth, but left him after 
a few years. ‘This was the fine robust actor Jack Barnes 
(otherwise “‘ Handsome Jack”). Barnes started with 
Irving as his “double” in The Bells, and after going 
elsewhere and becoming leading man, joined Phelps 
and was with that acting giant when he collapsed at 
the Aquarium Theatre, Westminster, after which that 
Grand Old Man never spoke again. 

Speaking of “doubles,” Irving engaged a very 
peculiar one, then well on in middle age, to play the 
“double ” of the Ghost with him in The Corsican Brothers. 
This was Arthur Matthison, who was in point of fact a 
far better playwright than he was a player. At the 
_ Lyceum, however, Arthur grew to believe himself quite 
an Irving in the art of acting. Matthison wrote some 
famous recitations, and one of the best burlesques of 
melodrama I have ever seen. It was a travesty of an 
extremely shudderful Surrey drama, called For Ever, in 
which the famous George Conquest played an appalling 
character, a Man-monkey of murderous instincts ! 

Matthison’s skit was called More than Ever, and was 
played at the Gaiety in the early ’eighties, with that 
unctuous comedian, Harry Monkhouse, as a terrible 
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passed away at an early age. 

Arthur Matthison had another claim on theatrical 
fame, for he was the uncle of that beautiful actress Edith 
Wynne Matthison, who, it may be remembered, was the 
impersonator of the name part in that glorious mystery 
play, Everyman, when it was first revived, after lying 
concealed for several hundred years ! 

An additional proof that Irving always remembered 
old friends was shown in the fact that as soon as he was 
able to do so he engaged for the Lyceum two men who 
were with him when he made his professional début at 
the Lyceum, Sunderland, in 1856. ‘They had also been 
associated with him in his early struggling days in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. One of these was Sam 
Johnson, a low comedian and character actor, who when 
once he reached the Lyceum, London, stopped with 
Irving all the time. Personally, I never thought that 
Johnson was a great comedian, still he was a humorous 
fellow, and did sound work for his “‘ Chief.” Sam was 
better perhaps in farces and one-act plays which Irving 
sometimes put on. He was notably so in a short comedy 
which has been played in all manner of forms and under 
all sorts of names, such as The Miller of Mansfield, The 
King and the Miller, and goodness knows what besides. 

The other was a manager-violinist named Harry 
Loveday, who was playing the fiddle in the local 
orchestras when Irving was learning his business, and 
was a son of the famous old actress, Mrs. Loveday, who 
lived till the age of ninety-two. Loveday became stage 
manager for Irving at the Lyceum, in fact, you might 
call him second producer to his Guv’nor. He was a 
dear old chap, and we all honoured him very deeply. 
In the intervals of rehearsals, which were very strenuous 
at the Lyceum, Harry would use up nearly all the inter- 
vening time talking to us about the “ Chief.”” He had 
a sort of catchphrase for everything that Irving did, or 
said, which was “ Isn't it marvellous ?” 
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Another who came early and stayed on with Irving 
was Frank Tyars. ‘T'yars had an uncle whose stage name 
was Robert Bell. His family name was Pettifer, and 
he was a brother of Miss Pettifer, who was one of the 
most popular actresses who ever appeared on the East 
End stage. 

Some of the Pettifer family owned a noted tavern 
almost adjoining the Standard Theatre, now the Olympia, 
Shoreditch. At that tavern in the intervals between 
rehearsals, and after curtain fall, many popular players 
were wont to congregate, and oftentimes the refreshment 
seekers included our hero Irving himself. 

Tyars took to the East End stage when young and 
soon came Westward. In spite of an unvarying heavy 
monotone voice, Frank was at times a good actor, and 
always what theatrical folk called a “‘ safe”? one. He was 
at his best in such characters as the uncanny judge in 
The Bells, the Executioner in Louis the Eleventh, and as 
Cromwell in Charles the First, a part in which he succeeded 
some few far better actors, including Henry Forrester. 
There were times when Tyars had to understudy the 
“ Chief,” and even to deputize for him. Frank always 
gave a good account of himself, not only with Irving 
péere, but when in later years he took up the same line 
of business with “ H. B.” 

Tyars’s first wife was that richly comic actress, little 
Emma Chambers, who in her early days and mine I used 
to see as a little girl serio-comic in the music halls, where 
she always sung cheerily, and nearly danced her pretty 
little legs off. A few years later Emma Chambers ran 
the great Mrs. John Wood very closely at the St. James’s, 
especially as the hero or “ principal boy ”’ in that famous 
burlesque, My Poll and My Partner Foe. It may be 
interesting to note that the melodrama of that name drew 
£80,000 to the Surrey Theatre. 

Thanks to great steadiness of character and strict 
attention to business, old friend Frank Tyars saved money 
and anon became quite a landed proprietor at Whitstable. 
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Here he added house to house (as the Scriptures say), 
and not only did Henry Irving visit him from time to 
time, but in due course Frank even became landlord of 
‘““H. B.” Irving, who rented a house from him for some 
years. Eventually, much to Tyars’ chagrin, “ H. B.” 
bought a house for himself there. 

I have mentioned before how Irving used to haunt 
Shoreditch from time to time, either acting or seeing 
others act. Here is a little anecdote of a Shoreditch 
visit of his which gives another proof of his habit of 
doing kindnesses to his fellow-men, more especially fellow 
“ Mummers.” 

One night in order to be of service to the widow and 
family of a comparatively minor entertainer, named 
Harry Thomas, Henry Irving turned up at the Shoreditch 
Town Hall to join in a little entertainment being given 
for thissad cause. In his previous Shoreditch experiences 
Irving had appeared either as a supporter of Toole, or 
in some comparatively uneminent capacity. When he 
appeared at this Shoreditch Town Hall concert, however, 
he had been for over a year the great star at the Lyceum 
and was indeed at the height of his historical success in 
The Bells. We was not yet, however, his own master, 
and so on the programme which I have before me, the 
then Head of his profession is announced as “‘ By Kind 
Permission of H. L. Bateman, Esq., Lyceum Theatre.” 

With Irving on this programme appeared some few 
local and other theatrical and variety favourites. They 
included the Great Mackney, chiet of “ Niggers ” of his 
time; the late Arthur Williams, then resident low- 
comedian at the local Standard Theatre ; Harry Lynn, 
an eccentric but clever comic songster and sketch player 
(with whom I became associated for some time when I too 
was in the music halls); a very popular and clever 
“penny readings ” reciter of that period, Robert Pringle 
to wit ; and Jolly John Nash, the laughing comic singer. 
Nash, like the “‘ great’ Vance, eventually became quite a 
popular chortler in entertainments given at Marlborough 
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House to the Prince of Wales of the period, afterwards 
King Edward VII. 

One of Irving’s habits, all the years that I was 
concerned with him, was to do anything and everything 
he could not only to help brother players, but also brother 
managers when in trouble. I could tell several instances 
of this sort of thing, but the following striking example 
may suffice. 

Our old friend, Oscar Barrett, retired maestro and 
manager, was preparing to oe at the since defunct 
Olympic Theatre a magnificent production, one that 
might be called a rival show, to wit, a glorious pantomime. 

At the dress rehearsal on the Christmas Eve, however, 
owing to some few malcontents, the whole of the Olympic 
stage hands struck! Barrett, a man always much 
honoured and always trusted by all who knew him, tried 
in every way he could to pacify the strikers, but all in 
vain. I remember that there were hints abroad of this 
mutiny having been engineered by a rival manager who 
resented Barrett’s intrusion from the musical directorial 
chair into theatrical management, and especially into 
the pantomime side thereof. 

Of course the bad news soon spread around, and it 
was everywhere reported, as indeed seemed only too 
likely, that Oscar Barrett’s pantomime would not be 
produced, anyhow that Christmas. 

Neighbour Irving happened to hear of this trouble 
and sent round his manager, Bram Stoker, with a message 
of sympathy and asking if he and any members of his staff 
could be of any service? ‘‘ You can command us in any 
way,” said the Lyceum Chief, “and we will do our best. 
Miss Terry also asks me to convey her sympathetic 
regards and best wishes that our brother manager will 
have a happy issue out of all his troubles.” 

Naturally Oscar Barrett, moved by this affectionate 
and noble offer from one with whom he had never been 
in any way connected in business, expressed his grateful 
acceptance of anything that the then “ Mr.” Irving 
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could do for him. Irving at once sent round his master 
carpenter, Arnott, and the whole of his stage staff for 
Barrett to select from, adding his hope that Barrett would 
not hesitate to name anything else he wanted. 

The Irving staff worked all night, and so Barrett 
brought out his pantomime. A while ago my old friend 
Oscar wrote me an enthusiastic letter confirming all these 
details. It was a letter which I was glad to receive as 
one more of the many tributes which I can quote 
personally of the Lyceum star’s noble generosity of 
character. 

It was some years later that Oscar Barrett, Senior 
(his son Oscar is manager for Sir Alfred Butt), joined 
Irving in business, that is to say, he took the Lyceum 
Theatre to produce a Cinderella pantomime while Irving 
went to America. And thereby hangs a tale ! 

Early in the run of this Cinderella pantomime, an 
aristocratic Grande Dame, accompanied by her three 
daughters, alighted from a brougham and presented 
themselves at the Lyceum Box office, which was then 
managed by that dear old friend of so many people, the 
late Joseph Hurst. 

Said the lady to Joseph, as she put down golden coins 
on the box office counter, “ What part is Sir Henry 
Irving playing in this pantomime?” Good old Joe, 
somewhat startled, explained that Sir Henry was not 
playing in that pantomime, but was “starring” in 
America. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the lady, after a little chat with her 
daughters, ‘‘ we are sorry to hear that, but of course 
Miss Terry is playing Cinderella ? ” 

Joseph, still more startled, hastened to explain that 
Cinderella was being enacted not by Miss Ellen Terry, 
who was also in America, but by Miss Ellaline Terriss ! 
Whereupon the good lady gathered up her golden coins, 
and took herself and her charming group back to the 
brougham |! 

Here is a little story touching Irving’s Louis the 
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Eleventh, which was undoubtedly the greatest study in 
diabolical villainy—ending in the most wonderful and 
most appalling death scene ever seen on the stage. 

Now, it so happened that on a certain day a London 
family of high social position was suddenly visited by a 
widely esteemed country friend. He for some time 
previously had suffered from all kinds of misfortunes. 
Ill-health, domestic anxieties, financial loss, and almost 
every ill that could be mentioned had dogged him 
continually. 

At last, his wife finding him on the verge of a break- 
down, sent him to these dearly-loved London friends for a 
week’s change, saying that she would follow in a day or 
two. 

These friends, delighted to welcome the poor fellow 
and desiring to give him a treat to go on with, proposed 
a visit to the theatre that very night. The guest, 
spotting a chance of being cheered up, agreed with 
jumpful joy. 

“* But,” remarked the friends, “ of course your first 
play-going duty is to see Henry Irving at the Lyceum. 
Happily he is giving his great performance of Louis the 
Eleventh to-night.” 

The visitor hadn’t seen Irving in this, but somehow 
he seemed to shrink from the idea. “Yes .. .,” he 
stammered, ‘“‘ but what about the Empire or The Pav 
first 2” 

His kind hosts, however, insisted that their proposal 
was unassailable. ‘‘ Besides,”’ they added, “ when you 
go back home, and let it be known to your county neigh- 
bours that you didn’t start your London playgoing by 
seeing the great Irving, whatever do you think they’ll 
think of you?” 

So adopting an air of more or less contented resigna- 
tion, off he went with his well-meaning hosts to the 
Lyceum. 

There was a huge audience, and enthusiasm ran 
rampant. Irving having appalled his patrons through 

F 
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and through by his marvellous death scene received the 
usual lavish curtain calls and still in the royal robes of the 
just-expired horrible French King, made his usual 
graceful-playful speech of thanksgiving. 

‘“‘ There now,” said the host proudly to his guest, 
as they were leaving the theatre, “ aren’t you thankful 
that you came to see Irving’s Louis? What do you 
think of such acting as that ?” 

‘““T dunno !” returned the guest, looking the picture 
of dark dank despair. ‘‘ You would come !” 

I have seen a good many Shylocks in my time, 
perhaps forty of them, including three real Jew Shylocks, 
one Irish one, one very Cockney one, one West Indian, 
one alleged Mexican, and a real Negro Shylock, but 
undoubtedly the best Shylock I saw was Irving’s, as of 
course the best Portia was Ellen Terry. 

It was towards the end of Irving’s career when he 
was finishing at Drury Lane, that the late William Archer, 
who sometimes had criticized Irving very adversely, but 
I am sure very conscientiously, told me that he had 
never seen Irving’s Shylock, and he supposed that now 
he never would. I told Irving this, and he said to me, 
“Why not let him see it? I will give a performance if 
he willcome.”’ Irving gave the performance as promised, 
and Archer admitted to me that he never saw a greater 
performance of any character on any stage. 

What I think were the last things Irving and I spoke 
of were significantly characteristic of that marvellous 
man. 
After he had referred in loving sympathy to a dear 
actress friend of us both—a still surviving lady who had 
sacrificed herself to support and to provide the best of 
medical help for her husband who, before being mentally 
afficted, had treated her vilely—and after he had (as 
usual) charged me to be sure to do all I could for that 
noble little woman, Irving imparted to me what had up to 
then been a “ business secret’ known only to himself. 

“ Tam about to arrange an Australian tour, old friend,” 
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said he. “I have been time after time to America, but 
never to Australia. I am vain enough to think that 
those Colonial friends would be glad to see me!” 

I replied that I was sure they would give him the 
warmest of welcomes. Knowing, however—as was, 
alas ! only too apparent—that my dear old friend’s health 
was becoming much impaired, I ventured to express the 
hope that he would take time—together with medical 
advice—before adventuring upon so arduous a voyage, 
and so terribly trying a tour, embodying such long 
journeys between the “ bookings.” 

His mind seemed to be bent upon touring ‘ Down 
Under,” however. So we left it at that, I venturing only 
on another remark or two. 

““T suppose,” said I, “that when you do go to 
Australia, you will do as you always did whenever you 
crossed to America—that is, take with you the entire 
strength of the company, scene-shifters, stage-hands, 
everybody—even the cleaners ?”’ 

For as all who ever worked with Irving knew, when- 
ever he had settled to go touring, either in the British 
Isles or in the United States, he never rested till he had 
said to “‘ All Concerned” (as the rehearsal calls say) : 
“We hope to have you and your wife withus !”” “ Let’s 
all be together !”’ and so on. 

And when some very minor member of the Company 
—or some scene-shifter—would reply that his wife wasn’t 
on the stage, or couldn’t act, and so forth, the Chief 
would respond : 

“Well, she can learn words, I suppose, and under- 
study some small part. You don’t want to have to send 
money over to keep up another home. It will be cheaper, 
and more comfortable for you to be together.” 

And thus he would persuade any minor woman of 
the company or of the wardrobe, or of the general staff. 

“Why be parted—that is unless you want to be? 
Let’s all be together ! ” 

And after Irying had settled as to the engaging them 
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—at increased salary, “‘ to meet extra expenses,” as regards 
husband and wife—a day or two later we would find him 
turning his attention to their respective children ! 

“‘ What about the youngsters ?” said Irving. “‘ Are 
they old enough to bring along? If so, bring them. 
We have some plays in our repertory needing children. 
It will be very expensive and less pleasant for them and 
you for them to be left behind. See Mr. Stoker or 
Mr. Loveday about it !”’ And so on, and so forth. 

As a matter of fact, in all the plays in Irving’s touring 
repertory, there were only about two pieces in which 
children appeared, namely, Charles the First and Olivia. 
Still Irving would draft them all into the company ! 

And that was why I said, when Irving told me that 
he thought of going to Australia : “‘ Of course you will 
take the whole lot—as usual!” And I added (“‘ with 
intention ” as the French say), “‘ I have often marvelled 
at this obsession—or passion—of yours, for continually 
going to such trouble to see that all the married couples 
travel with you |” 

‘Ah, old friend,” replied Sir Henry, in something of 
sadness, but with that wonderful, sweet smile which he 
always had for those whom he esteemed, or who esteemed 
him (just as he always had a satirical, semi-scornful little 
smile for “ pretenders ” and swankers) : ‘‘ Ah, old friend, 
you know the original cause of whatever sadness—and 
loneliness—my life has had. You know!... 

‘Well, that being so, I have always felt ever since, 
that if I wilfully—or neglectfully—kept apart in my 
company those married couples who are better and happier 
together, I could-not lay my head on my pillow in any 
comfort. I have never—to my knowledge—parted any 
such husband and wife—and please God I never wi//!” 

With such touching loving words, and with that one 
sighing reference to his own sad story, at which I 
have hinted earlier, did Irving, in effect, end our last 
meeting. 

Can it be wondered at, therefore, that I, who had 
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known Henry Irving so long and so closely, I who had 
seen and known (and often alone knew) of his boundless 
sympathy, of his constant benevolence, to the needy and 
the care-burdened—can it be wondered at, I say, that, 
putting aside all thoughts of him as actor and manager, 
I counted it, and shall ever count it, one of the greatest 
privileges God could grant, that I knew Henry Irving 
asa Man ! 

Surely to Irving, of all men, could those noble lines 
of his Beloved Author be most fittingly applied : 


“He had a tear for Pity, and a heart 
Open as day, for Melting Charity ! ” 


There were many occasions, especially towards the 
end of my old friend Irving’s wonderful career, when he 
and I were wont to drift into talk about religion. We each 
knew that the other had the deepest reverence for that 
theme of themes and an abiding sense of man’s need 
for a vital faith to sustain him whenever he must needs 
cry with the Poet of All Time : “‘ How full of briars is 
this working-day world !|” 

During all our little chats concerning religious matters, 
the clash of creeds and so forth, Henry Irving always 
displayed what he had so continuously and so consistently 
shown by his deeds in and out of his profession—that is, 
a real and practical Christianity. John Wesley himself 
(of whom we sometimes spake) could show no greater 
sympathy with Universalism as opposed to Calvinism. 

Irving, indeed, was always very strongly in favour 
of the Larger Hope views of the J» Memoriam of 
his old friend and sometime play-provider Tennyson. 
This view had, I found, been much deepened in Irving 
by his association with the wise and worthy, if not too- 
well-treated cleric, Dean Farrar, of whose noble book, 
Eternal Hope, Irving had ever the deepest and most 
sympathetic appreciation. 

“TI had an aunt,” Irving said to me more than once. 
““ She was a Cornish woman—a wonderful creature ; a 
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devout person! In fact, as she used to put it in her old- 
fashioned theological way, ‘ She walked with God !’ 

‘“‘In many cases, however, the dear old soul didn’t 
cause many of us around her to walk with God! She 
frightened us by her terrible ‘ iron-bound’ Calvinism ; 
her awful theories as to its being necessary to be “ Elect’ 
to be saved, and all that kind of awful anti-Christian 
theology. 

“But,” he would generally add, “‘ that grimly pious 
old soul was very, very kind tome. And, indeed, to any 
who needed help and sympathy. In fact, like many 
other so-called unco’ guid folk, she was far kinder in her 
conduct than in her creed |!” 

The foregoing remarks will give some idea of the 
breadth as well as the depth of my old friend Irving’s 
religious convictions. It so fell out that on my last 
day with him—just before he started on another tour, 
and died a few days later, after being struck down on the 
stage of the Theatre Royal, Bradford—somehow or other 
we drifted again into a more than usually earnest talk 
upon religious matters. 

This, our last conversation upon creeds—or, alas ! 
on anything else—was, I well remember, started by the 
fact that I found Irving engaged upon the proofs of a 
new book of essays by a famous Church of England 
dignitary, who had recently passed away. 

On my inquiring the reason for Irving’s theological 
thusness with regard to such a work—and by such a 
distinguished cleric—he made answer somewhat as 
follows : 

“You remember this renowned preacher and 
author,” said Irving. “‘ You always knew a good many 
of these fellows. Some of them are fine chaps, some 
very much otherwise, I’m afraid. Well, this cleric—a 
wonderful man he was—wrote several years ago a very 
dreadful so-called ‘religious’ article in one of the 
reviews, In that essay he not only denounced my 
Beloved Calling, but also pitched damnably into me ! 
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“Well, some few years after that article appeared, 
this divine and I chanced to meet. I tackled him about 
what I called his scoundrelly essay, and later—to cut a 
long story short—he eventually apologized, and we 
began thoroughly to understand each other, and, indeed, 
later we became fast friends ! 

“Eventually the dear old chap just before he died 
made me promise faithfully—that in the event of his 
papers, essays, and so forth, being collected for publica- 
tion after his decease, I would take care to see the proofs 
and make sure that the violent article about me wasn’t 
included. Or, if it were, that I would cut it out bodily. 

“And here,” added Irving, “‘ are the proofs. That 
offensive article 4as been included, probably by mistake. 
You will see that I Aave carried out our ecclesiastical 
friend’s wish and have deleted it entirely.” 

And then that noble-minded actor also made me 
vow that, in the event of anything happening to him, I, 
too, would make sure that famous theological and literary 
Churchman’s memory should not be debased by that 
article being retained. Happily, I found that Irving’s 
own deletion sufficed ! 

Strangely enough, at that last meeting of ours, 
Irving continued to refer ever and anon to matters of 
religion. Among other things, he began to talk of the 
great Salvation Army leader, the late General Booth, with 
whom he had (as I well knew) become rather intimate. 

For some time past I had noted, in our many confi- 
dential confabs, that Irving displayed intense interest 
in the wonderful work of the “General” and_ his 
“Army” among the masses of the submerged, the 
starving, the sin-stricken, the degraded, the fallen, the 
criminal, the despairing and the dying. I have moved 
a good deal among such “ missioners,” and Irving, 
knowing this, used often to talk over such things with me. 

And one particularly glorious thing do I remember 
of Irving with undying gratitude in such matters was 
that over and over again he would slip a cheque or a 
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banknote or two into my pocket for me to disburse 
privately for him among poor stage-folk or to this or 
that charity fund. 

“No name, old boy,” he would add. “ Just 
‘A Friend’ or ‘ Well-Wisher,’ eh?” 

Reverting to General Booth. At our last meeting 
Irving said, “ The General and I met again the other day, 
and I said to him, ‘ General, we are both touring stars, 
you and I. You on the Religious Stage, I on the 
Dramatic. Well, well, it is for us to see that we each 
give the best that is in us in the different departments 
to which our God has called us !’” 

My actor friend did not add what J well knew—and 
what the General publicly confessed after that actor’s 
death—which was that Irving had privately helped the 
“Army” funds many a time and oft. Also that the 
Salvation “‘ Lassies”? in their collecting for the “ Sub- 
merged ” in any town never called upon Henry Irving 
in vain ! 

It was also at this last meeting that Dear Old Irving 
talked to me in a manner both proud and pathetic of his 
two “ Dear Boys,” ‘‘ H. B.” and Laurence. 

“1 am thankful to God,” said he to me, “‘ that both 
Harry and Laurence have learned to love me, and so do 
their dear wives, Dolly and Mabel. It is a matter for 
gladness, old friend, to find myself beloved by all four 
at once, « 

Before dropping the curtain on my ever-lamented 
friend, I ought to mention—reserving full details till 
another opportunity—how, when Sir Henry “ crashed ” 
in his latest Lyceum days, his faithful friend, Johnnie 
Toole, was the first on the doorstep with a fine, fat cheque 
running into thousands of pounds ! 

Good old Irving! Thank God he was mercifully 
spared the knowledge of the tragic but brave end of 
his son Laurence and wife (Miss Mabel Hackney) in the 
wreck of the Empress of Ireland, and also of the death of 
his first-born, H. B., at so early an age. 


CHAPTER III 
SIR HENRY IRVING'S TWO SONS 


BOUT two years after I—then in my ’teens 
—first became associated with Henry 
Irving, he married Florence O’Callaghan, 
daughter of Surgeon-General O’Callaghan, 
Alas ! the marriage had not a Happy Ending ! 

The bridegroom had just turned thirty and the bride 
was a few years younger. Although Irving was, even 
in those early days in London, a fine versatile actor— 
ranging from tragedy to comedy and from blood-and- 
thunder melodrama to farce, and even burlesque—he 
was by no means a swollen-salaried performer. 

That marriage, which seemed at first so full of hope 
and happiness, took place in the autumn of 1869. In 
the August of the following year the young couple’s 
first child was born. ‘This was the boy afterwards known 
EL ad hae oie 
| Irving was very delighted at possessing this fine 

young son, and heir, and seemed never tired of talking 
about the “‘ little chap.” 

It was a few weeks after Irving’s marvellous success 
in The Bel/s—that is, in the winter of the following year, 
1871—Irving was made happy by the entrance on Life’s 
stage of another child—also a boy. Papa Irving had 
Be that time risen from fifteen pounds per week to thirty- 

ve | 

This new boy was promptly christened Laurence 
Brodribb—the Laurence being after the second name 
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of his gladsome godfather, Johnnie Toole, who had been 
such a faithful friend and early benefactor to the happy 
young father ! 

Alas! the marriage of Henry Brodribb—stage- 
named Irving—with Florence O’Callaghan did not 
turn out any too happy. ‘“‘ Incompatibility of temper ”’ 
(as the law calls it) grew apace. No fault could be 
imputed to the wife, nor did her husband ever impute 
any, except that that otherwise estimable lady had no 
love for or sympathy with the theatrical profession ! 

And so, when the inevitable separation came, it was 
arranged between husband and wife that little “‘ Harry ” 
and little ‘‘ Lorry” should be brought up with their 
mother until such time as they were old enough to go toa 
public school. 

The career of ‘ H. B.,” alike at Marlborough and at 
Oxford, where he gained his M.A. degree, is well-known. 
So is his call to the Bar. 

Eventually, however, the force of heredity, on the 
father’s side, proved too strong for the boys, and both 
began to yearn to strut and fret their hours upon the 
stage. 

Papa Irving was, I soon found, very proud of his 
loved lads’ eventually deciding to ‘“‘ go on the stage.” 
He was, however, often critically anxious as to the 
respective acting abilities and the ratio of promise and of 
progress shown by each. 

And so it chanced that one day I received another of 
Henry Irving’s voluminous “ wires,” asking me to call 
and see him. I found that what the “ Chief” really 
wanted was to ask me whether I thought “ Harry ” or 
“Lorry ” was shaping to become the better actor ? 

Both boys were by then coming on very nicely in 
important characters, but I thought that ‘‘ H. B.”’ was 
showing the greater promise, and was likely to be a better 
all-round actor than Lorry, who struck me at that time 
and later as being crude, and, sooth to say, a little careless | 

On my giving Pere Irving this opinion he laughed 
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me to scorn, and vowed that (much as he loved both the 
Dear Boys), ‘‘ Lorry was shaping as a far better actor 
than Harry.” 

“ Harry better than Lorry !”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Don’t 
be a damned fool, my boy. Why bea damned fool ?” 

Time rolled on (as Time will), and it so happened 
that “‘H. B.,” under the skilled care of that tireless 
Shakespearean enthusiast, Ben Greet, had come on apace 
in leading Bardic and other trying classic characters. 

Lorry, on the other hand, had “ dropped back” a 
bit, not yet having cast off carelessness, as he afterwards 
did—and to great purpose. 

Early in the time that Harry was thus forging ahead, 
lo! I received from his father, Sir Henry, another 
voluminous wire. 

It ran: “‘ Hope the wife and family are all well, and 
that your journal continues to prosper, etc., etc... . 
Kindly call Stratton Street to-morrow at 12.30. Ardently 
wish to apologize.—IRvinc.” 

Musing anxiously as to what Henry Irving could have 
to apologize to me about, I betook myself to his cosy and 
curio-crammed rooms as requested, and found “ The 
Chief” walking up and down most restlessly. 

“Well, Irving,” said I, “ why ¢his wire ?”’—show- 
ing it. 

“About a year ago,” he answered presently, “I 
called you in this very room a damned fool for expressing 
your opinion that my boy Harry was shaping as a better 
actor than Lorry. I find you were right. Harry is 
coming on splendidly. Lorry is’. So I want to 
apologize, old friend. J was the damned fool—not 

ou!” 
; It is, of course, undeniable that “‘ H. B.”’ was always 
more or less overshadowed by his distinguished father. 
He always felt this to be so, and often spoke of it to me. 
Indeed, it was some time after Sir Henry’s death before 
any of us could persuade Harry to take up any of his 
father’s famous characters. 
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Notable impersonations by ‘“‘ H. B.” on his own 
account included his Neville Letchmere in Pinero’s fine 
play, Letty; the name-part in Barrie’s comedy, The 
Admirable Crichton, Rupert of Hentzau in the play of that 
name; Don John in George Alexander’s revival of 
Much Ado About Nothing ; Robert Blaine in Searchiights ; 
the Hon. Hyacinth Petavel in The Angel in the Fouse ; 
Sylvester in The Barton Mystery; Stephen Pryde in 
The Invisible Foe; the dual réle in Doctor Fekyll and 
Mr. Hyde ; and especially Professor Goodwillie in that 
delightful Barrie comedy, The Professor's Love Story. 

It is not generally known that this Barrie play was 
originally written for Sir Henry Irving, but on being 
dropped by the ‘“‘ Chief” was taken up by that powerful 
and artistic actor, E. S. Willard, who made quite a little 
fortune out of itin America. ‘“‘ H. B.” took up the part 
much later. 

It must be confessed that, although H. B. Irving gave 
really brilliant performances of such truly Irvingesque 
characters as Matthias in The Bells, Charles the First, 
Louis the Eleventh, and particularly of the virtuous 
Lesurques and the villainous Duboscq in The Lyons Mail, 
he never approached within measurable distance of Sir 
Henry in Shakespeare parts. 

Now, “ H. B.” as a Shakespearean actor was far 
more limited than his father. Doubtless his best achieve- 
ment in this line was his Hamlet, and that was far beneath 
Sir Henry’s. Not long before his far too early and deeply 
lamented death, ‘“ H.B.” began to fidget and talk with 
me about his Hamlet, and resolved to adopt what old 
actors loved to call “‘ a new reading—quite my own idea, 
laddie.” 

When Harry Irving’s “new reading”? came out 
it proved to be even more melodramatic than his previous 
Prince of Denmark, and indeed it was altogether a strange 
and fitful performance. 

It may seem an extreme thing to say, but I say it with 
a full belief in my assertion that Harry Irving’s inordinate 
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passion for criminology marred, or helped to mar, both 
him and his art as an actor. 

He became terribly absorbed in murder trials, 
poisoning mysteries, the Newgate Calendar, the annals 
of crime, and all sorts of such British and foreign 
“shockers.” So persistently did he pursue these sombre 
studies that interest in the drama of the stage became 
quite overshadowed by his cogitations over the crimes 
in the drama of life. Still, it must be confessed that 
he wrote some excellent reference books from these 
studies. 

“You never really loved the Drama as your father 
loved it !”” I often remarked to Harry Irving. 

At another time I would try to induce “ H. B.” to 
relax somewhat his intense and almost continuous studies 
in criminology, and if he would not resume an active 
interest in the Drama—by way of a “ little change ”— 
at least to take some form of healthful exercise or even 
to come out to some social gathering and “ rollick” a 
little. 

“H. B.” would answer me with that gentle quizzical 
smile of his—so like his father’s—but, as a rule, he went 
on poring again ! 

And so I assert—without fear of contradiction—- 
that what with these absorbing mind-disturbing studies, 
and what with the close work he bravely set himself to 
do during the War at the Intelligence Department of the 
_ Admiralty, my dear friend “ H. B.,” humanly speaking, 
undoubtedly shortened his life. He died at an age nearly 
twenty years younger than his ever-toiling but ever 
bright and breezy father ! 

“H. B.,” however, although far less great than his 
father, died a richer man, and yet, like him, he was 
very generous to poor and needy professionals and others. 
‘““H. B.” prospered well in most of his undertakings, 
and especially with regard to sub-letting the Savoy 
Theatre, which he acquired on reasonable terms for a 


lease from Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte. “ H. Bree 
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executors held this Savoy lease for his widow (the ever- 
delightful ex-actress and splendid social worker long 
known as Miss Dorothea Baird), and for his son and 
daughter for some years. 

Dear, gentle, contemplative “ H. B.” left two children 
—namely, the beautiful young Miss Elizabeth Irving, 
who is already making fine progress on the stage, and 
Captain Laurence Irving, who, while a mere youth, 
did splendid service in the Air Force during the War. 
How proud “ H. B.” was of this brave boy, and how 
terribly—nay, painfully—apprehensive he was, in his 
increasingly enfeebled state, lest anything should happen 
to his young son and heir. 

And when we used to meet Airman L. Irving on 
leave, ‘‘ H.B.” would often say to him, “ Now, Lorry, 
my lad, have a chat with Chance Newton about your 
dear grandfather. He knows more about him than | 
ever knew !”’ 

I don’t think I can wind up these personal mems. of 
““H. B.” better than by telling of a strange happening 
in which his father and I were the actors. 

One morning after “ H. B.” had played Hamlet at 
the Adelphi, I received one of Sir Henry’s interminable 
wires. It ended thus: “ Kindly call at Stratton Street 
to-day. Wish to consult you. Am shockingly worried. 
—lIrvinc.” 

Of course, I promptly obeyed the “ Chief’s ” mystic 
woeful summons. I found my beloved old friend, indeed, 
in a state of deep anxiety. 

When Irving’s agitation had subsided somewhat, 
he said: “I sent for you, old friend, because I want to 
ask you about the boy Harry’s Hamlet.” 

‘““What about it?’ I asked. “The boy got 
on exceedingly well, didn’t he ?” 

‘Well, I’m not at all sure about that, although, of 
course, I’m glad that you seem to think so,” said Sir 
Henry. “I saw you were sitting in the centre of the 
stalls,” he added, 
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“And I saw you in the prompt side stage box,” I 
replied. 

“Yes, that’s it,” he went on. ‘“‘ That’s the horrid 
cause of all my uncertainty about the poor boy and his 
Hamlet. That’s why I wired for you. 

“ The reason I sent for you is that I felt I’d like to 
know how, in a general sense, Harry’s Prince of Den- 
mark seemed to you from the stalls.” 

“Tt seemed all right,” quoth I. “ Full of great 
promise, I thought.” 

“It relieves me much!” exclaimed Irving peére. 
“It relieves me much ” (Irving had a habit of repeating 
certain phrases i in conversation) “ to hear this from you ! 

“You see,” he added, ‘‘ from where I was sitting, 
I could really form no settled opinion. From that 
lower stage box I kept catching Hamlet end-on, so to 
speak, as he made most of his entrances from the O.P. 
side, especially in the ghost scenes. 

“Now you will remember,” said Sir Henry, “ that 
on the scenes of the ramparts at Elsinore they had— 
to be extra realistic, I suppose—a kind of burning brazier 
for the sentinels to watch round.” 

Ses... noticed@ it, of course;”? said I. “Tt owas 
placed centre. What of it?” 

“What of it!” exclaimed Sir Henry volcanically. 
“What of it! Why, that damned brazier, effective 
enough no doubt from where you sat, was right in my 

line of sight, and so every time my boy entered and 
_ approached that brazier I couldn’t contain myself. I 
couldn’t judge ; I couldn’t do anything, and all I did was 
to keep muttering to myself, ‘My poor boy, Harry! 
Trying to play Hamlet in the street with Westminster 
Bridge “ae up,” by be 

Sir Henry Irving’s second son, Laurence, born soon 
after his father had made his world-known success in 
The Bells at the Lyceum Theatre was totally different 
in temperament from “ H. B.” 

“Lorry,” who facially resembled his mother more 
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than his father, was always impulsive and—as I have 
hinted in my monograph on “ H. B.”—given to care- 
lessness, even to slipshodness, both in his early studies 
and in his sometime subsequent stage work. 

And yet he contrived to learn a good many things, 
especially in the way of languages. It was this linguistic 
habit, or hobby, which caused “Lorry” to dabble 
awhile in the Diplomatic Service. He also tried his 
hand at sundry other things before he eventually felt the 
irresistible “ pull” of the Drama. 

As to stage work, I found him, although crude in 
conception and careless in realization for some years, 
more enthusiastic in dramatic matters than “ H. B.” 
ever was. ‘There was a time when poor “ Lorry” was 
rather jealous of Brother Harry and somewhat suspicious 
of him. He seemed to fancy that Harry didn’t want 
him to “ get on ” in the profession. 

I must confess that Harry occasionally hinted to me 
similar things about “ Lorry.” 

Both lads, however, were then very young in 
dramatic work, and I am glad to say I was soon able to 
cure both of them of this stupid outlook, and to refer 
them successfully to the noble, unselfish character of 
their great father in all his professional and private 
dealings. 

It was the impulsive, dash-ahead ‘“ Lorry”? who 
performed one of the most astounding double feats ever 
known in connection with the British Drama ; and he 
performed this “‘ dual” act long before he was thirty. 

That is to say, Laurence Brodribb Irving at that 
immature age actually wrote a five-act tragedy called 
Peter the Great. And what is more, notwithstanding 
certain natural slips and defects, that play was sufficiently 
full of power and promise for his distinguished father 
to produce at the Lyceum and to play the name-part 
therein ! 

And, moreover, a few nights later, when his father 
fell ill awhile, the youthful “ Lorry ” went on and played 
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that terrific character himself! And that, too, before 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward). 

““ Come and see the lad ‘ Lorry’ play his own ‘ Peter 
the Great,’”’ wrote—or wired—Henry Irving to me. I 
went, and found much to encourage even in the audacious 
youth’s acting of this trying dramatic sour de force ! 

There was certainly one thing in which Laurence B. 
Irving took after his godfather, J. Laurence Toole, 
and that was in his deep sense of the value of advertising 
oneself in the theatrical profession. F 

Laurence Irving was so long, comparatively, in 
reaching the time when he began to show his true 
histrionic mettle, and his career ended while he was yet 
so young, that there are very few memorable impersona- 
tions to put to his credit. 

His acting in such characters as Skule in Ibsen’s 
great play The Pretenders ; his Comte de Marigny in The 
Lily (an impersonation so strongly recalling his father’s 
Digby Grant, which, if he had seen at all, even in a 
revival, he would have been far too young to remember) ; 
and especially his Takeramo in that tremendously 
thrilling Japanese tragedy by Melchior Lengyel, Typhoon, 
all proved that, at last, Laurence Irving was shaping to 
become a really great actor—but, alas ! it was not to be | 

Ever and anon Laurence Irving went in for some 
strange and fitful stage enterprises, and sometimes he 
would revive peculiar plays. At other times he would 
write peculiar plays and produce them! But all his 
- plays, however peculiar—however flecked with his earlier 
carelessness and crudeness—possessed extensive patches 
of power and imagination, from Peser the Great onwards. 

Very early in life he joined another youthful actor, 
one Seymour Hicks, and they evolved a grim and gory 
drama called Uncle Silas, adapted from Sheridan Le 
Fanu’s “ shocker”’ of the same name. It came out— 
and soon went in again | 

““L. B.’s ”” other plays included Rodespierre (adapted 
for his father from Sardou’s drama) ; Richard Lovelace, 
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an unequal play, but full of vivid colour. He also wrote 
a new version of The Barber of Seville (acting therein 
very unsuccessfully the Count Almaviva); and he 
prepared for the English stage the ,Hungarian-made 
tragedy, Typhoon. This play was poor “ Lorry’s” 
greatest success and in it he gave his finest impersonation. 

Another stage-play by Laurence Irving—one which 
seems to have escaped the attention of his biographers, 
even of that late careful chronicler Austin Brereton— 
was one about which the impulsive ‘“‘ Lorry ” was wont 
to rave enthusiastically to me. 

It was called Bonnie Dundee, and was tried at the 
Adelphi when its then very hare-brained author was 
about nine-and-twenty. It dealt with Claverhouse, 
whom the young author ‘“‘ whitewashed” lavishly. 
The play contained nearly forty speaking parts! It 
was never heard of again ! 

Perhaps the most fantastic theatrical venture of my 
wild and fitful young friend’s career was his production 
of a new dramatization (by Walter Frith) of the erewhile 
popular tear-extracting novel by the Rev. George Cobbold, 
namely, Margaret Catchpole. 

Now, there was no especial reason why “L. B.”— 
or any one else, for that matter—should revive Margaret 
Catchpole. And again, if it were done, ’twere well it were 
done in its old-fashioned ‘‘ blood-and-thunder ”’ fashion, 
in the startlingly sanguifulminous style in which it was 
always done in its proper theatrical homes, viz. the 
Transpontine temples of the drama. 

The real reason, however, why Laurence Irving 
arranged for a new version of this “ thriller’? was that 
he yearned to play the Pirate Luff, and his wife, Mabel 
Hackney, had caught an obsession to impersonate the 
heroine Margaret—the brave Suffolk damsel who becomes 
a horse-stealer in order to perform a sort of Dick Turpin 
ride to save her accused lover ! 

Very soon during his preparations for bringing out 
Margaret Catchpole Laurence Irving sent for me. 
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“You know a lot about the old blood-and-thunder 
drama,” said he. ‘“‘I wonder if you know anything 
about—or have ever seen—Margaret Catchpole ?” 

I told him that I had seen and been concerned with 
that meaty melodrama many a time in the East End 
and Surrey-side so-called ‘“‘ minor” theatres. Also 
that I possessed an old script or two and a prompt book 
of the original play, with sundry pictures and “ tinsels ” 
of the “penny plain and twopence coloured” sort 
concerning the hapless heroine, her persecuted lover, 
and their piratical persecutor ! 

“Come and join us, then,” quoth Lorry, “‘ and help 
us in the production |” 

I did so, and together we contrived to infuse much 
of the necessary old-time picturesqueness, both truly 
rural and maritime, into the affair. 

But, alas! the dilution of the new version by 
the otherwise clever dramatist Walter Frith (who was 
more at home in modern drama) soon “settled the 
hash” (and “ hash” it was !) of poor Margaret Catchpole. 

Throughout the rehearsals and the run of the new 
and nerveless Margaret Catchpole both “ L. B.” and his 
wife (who looked delightful as that Suffolk stealer of 
steeds) showed a cheery and indeed almost childish 
enthusiasm. Both heartily enjoyed their experience of 
this unsophisticated specimen of the blood-and-thunder 
drama, although the piece was really somewhat anemic 
to those of us who had revelled in the “ original.” 

Laurence Irving took the greatest interest in 
rehearsing and performing that bold, bad buccaneer 
William Luff, a part originally quite in the tempestuous 
O. Smith and “ Bravo ” Hicks vein. 

I remember that at the dress-rehearsal of Margaret 
Catchpole Laurence Irving suddenly darted out at me 
behind the scenes wearing a most fearsome, furry kind 
of headgear. . 

“What do you think of this for a hat ? ” he exclaimed, 
laughing like a big schoolboy. 
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‘‘ Very startling,” I replied, “‘ but I seem to have seen 
that awful headgear before |” 

“You have,” said he, “‘ though I never saw it before ! 
It was the hat my father wore as Vanderdecken ! ” 

But even Vanderdecken’s uncanny chapeau didn’t 
save poor Margaret Catchpole, any more than it saved 
Henry Irving’s production of Wills’s dreary Lyceum 
drama built round the Flying Dutchman. 

Passing over my friend “ Lorry’s”’ various other 
ventures, touring and otherwise, in England and 
America—matters all duly set forth in theatrical chronicles 
—I pass on to his and his wife’s terrible end. 

As everybody knows, this tragic finish was caused 
by the wreck of the Empress of Ireland, in which boat 
he and his wife and a large number of other passengers 
perished. 

When just about to sail from Canada in the above- 
named ill-fated vessel, poor Laurence wrote to me to 
meet him on his arrival in order that I might (as I had 
often done) interview him for The Referee as to his 
2 futures..) 

It so happened that on that fatal day I had to be in 
Liverpool to assist at a festival aboard that huge and 
wonderful vessel the Aguitania. 

We were kept on that liner all day. I was the first 
to leave, and, as I had to catch the early evening train, 
I came off alone on a tender, leaving every other merry- 
maker aboard. 

I shall never forget the scene that greeted me as I 
stepped on shore on Liverpool’s great landing-stage. 
Everywhere were the evening newspaper placards 
bearing the awful words : “ Total Wreck of the Empress 
of Ireland. All Lost !” 

On reaching The Referee office early next morning, I 
learned that some one had been trying to ring me up 
several times during the night. 

Presently that ’phoner ’phoned again. I found that 
it was the then “ Mr.” Martin-Harvey ! 
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“*T landed in Liverpool last night,” said he, “‘ and 
heard you had been seen there. I went to your hotel, 
but you had just caught the train. I wanted to tell 
you,” he added, “‘ that it was reported that my wife and 
I had gone down in the Empress of Ireland. 

“We would have met that awful fate,” he went on, 
“but just as Mrs. Harvey and I were arranging to sail 
poor ‘ Lorry’ Irving and dear Mabel came to us. ‘I 
want you to exchange tickets with us, Jack,’ said 
‘Lorry,’ ‘if you don’t mind, as it will suit Mabel and 
me better and will save us a little time to go by the 
Empress of Ireland !” 

“They pleaded so,” continued Martin-Harvey, “ that 
my wife and I agreed, and we came on by another boat 
sailing directly after |” 

* % *€ * 


‘““One shall be taken and the other left!” But 
how bravely dear “ Lorry ” died—in trying to save his 
dear wife and others ! 

In my memories of my beloved old friend Henry 
Irving I have given some idea of his touching words to 
me when I last went to see him, a few days before his 
death. 

In concluding this additional matter regarding his 
two brilliant sons, I don’t think I can do better than to 
quote his final words to me about them. 

“You know my sad story,” said Sir Henry, “‘ and 
I know your sympathy. One special thing you will 
be glad to hear, old friend. ‘That is that my two dear 
boys, so long brought up away from me, have learned 
to love me!” 

And what a lovable man to love ! 


And now comes another Irving—one in no wise 
related to Sir Henry—but a very gifted and important 
Irving for all that ! 

This was Joseph Irving, who at the time Henry 
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Irving was acting at the Queen’s, Long Acre, was 
leading low comedian, “ character” actor and pantomime 
performer at Drury Lane when the Great Phelps— 
greatest of all actors within the memory of living man— 
was the “ star ”’ there. 

I saw this jovial comedian and intensely realistic 
actor play every conceivable kind of part, and sing and 
dance with the best of his contemporaries. At the 
“Lane” he acted all the Shakespeare low-comedy parts 
with Phelps, Dillon, and other great favourites. Healso 
played dames, cats, etc., in the pantomimes there. 
Joseph Irving was great also in farce, especially as 
Narcissus Fitzfrizzle in the Dancing Barber. 

Leaving Drury Lane after enacting a most successful 
“round ” of characters, Joe Irving went to the Olympic, 
where during a couple of seasons he made splendid 
successes aS (among other parts) Uriah Heep in Little 
Em’ly, and Sampson Brass in Ned: or The Old Curiosity 
Shop. 

oe Irving died during that engagement. He 
was only thirty-one years of age. But he left behind a 
little daughter, then a month old. That daughter is 
now the great humorous and still greater pathetic actress, 
Ethel Irving. 

I am proud to add that as that daughter grew up to 
girlhood I was instrumental in writing, and casting her 
for, the first speaking part she ever had. That was in 
the Gaiety burlesque melodrama Monte Cristo, Funior, 
written for Nellie Farren and Fred Leslie by “‘ Richard 
Henry,” namely, Richard Butler and myself, the 
“ Henry ” of that collaborative firm. 

Little Miss Irving, a beautiful young girl, was then 
billed as “‘ Birdie” Irving, and later “‘ Richard Henry ” 
wrote her her second speaking part ; that was in our 
piece of circumstance called Fwdi/ation, written to celebrate 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

Concerning Joseph Irving, I remember that Sir 
Henry said to me more than once: “ You remember 
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Joe Irving, eh? A wonderful young actor, wasn’t he? 
He could play anything and everything, and act all parts 
with real art—alike comic and pathetic. 

“Yes, poor Joe Irving! He died at thirty! He 
was one of the finest all-round actors you and I ever met. 

“ And the peculiar thing is that 4is name was Joseph 
Henry Irving. And still more remarkable is the fact 
that 4e was born Irving and I was only born Brodribb !”’ 

And that was what Henry “Irving” thought of 
Joseph Henry Irving ! 


CHAPTER IV 
SAMUEL PHELPS 


ND now to tell lovers of the Drama something 
about the greatest English actor of the 
Victorian Era—perhaps the most startlingly 
versatile player of any age—Samuel Phelps. 

First of all let me say that I did not see Phelps act 
during his historic and marvellous eighteen years’ 
consecutive season at Sadler’s Wells. He started that 
season long before I was born, and when he finished it— 
—in the early ’sixties—although I was then in and out 
of the “‘ Wells” with some of my relations who were 
acting there, I was a mere boy. 

Towards the end of that “‘ Wells ”’ season, however, 
and for some little while after it, I used to see the Great 
Mr. Phelps at his Canonbury home, where the above- 
mentioned relations were wont to take me. 

And well do I remember that even at that boyish 
age, so much had I absorbed of stage-life and so 
enthusiastic was I already, I was fain to watch that 
enormously popular tragedian-comedian with a kind of 
mute awe ! 

I can see him now, with his tall, frock-coated figure, 
his firm stride, and his striking face enshrouded (as per 
the period) in long hair arranged on the then fashionable 
““ Newgate Knocker ” pattern. 

What gladness I felt when just before I was fifteen 
I not only began to see Phelps act, but was also able to 
be on the very stage with him! ‘That was at the then 
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really “‘ National” because then very Shakespearean and 
“legit.” theatre, “‘ Old Drury.” 

From that time I saw or was with Phelps at every 
playhouse whereat he was wont “to strut and fret his 
hour upon the stage!” In fact, I had nearly eleven 
years of Phelps’s acting. I have already stated that 
Henry Irving always told me that I ought to render 
thanksgiving daily for this priceless privilege. Irving 
was right. ‘There were two other youngsters who, 
sharpened up, so to speak, by more or personal association 
with the stage—especially with the ‘“ Wells ”»—used, 
like me, to watch out around that theatre. One of the 
twain—rather older than the other and myself—was 
the wonderful big girl who became a few years later the 
rich-voiced ballad-singer Miss FitzHenry, and came 
out with my late old friend, manager Charles Morton, 
at the Canterbury and the Oxford. ‘That melodious 
lady afterwards blossomed out as the famous comic 
prima donna Emily Soldene ! 

I remember that in later years my old friend Emily, 
who, after a long course of globe-trotting and hard fighting 
for fame, grown cynical both in speech and in reminiscence 
writing, always dropped into a tender, and even senti- 
mental, mood regarding the great Mr. Phelps, whom she, 
as a girl, used to watch going along to the “ Welis ” 
from where she lived at Duncan Terrace. The other 
juvenile worshipper of Phelps was one some months 
_ younger than myself—namely, Arthur Wing Pinero— 
who then dwelt in Rydon Crescent, on the opposite bank 
of the New River, facing the famous Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Soon after Phelps left that playhouse, and 
after a short, unprosperous season or two, chiefly with 
Captain Morton Price and Catherine Lucette, it was 
taken over by the late great tragic actress Miss Marriott, 
and “ Pinny” and then haunted the house—especially 
“ behind the scenes.’ 

Miss Marriott and her sometimes eccentric husband, 
Robert Edgar, were very kind to me from my boyhood 
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up. One of my uncles who had been with Phelps, 
W. W. Lacy, a splendid gymnast and “ equestrian,” 
and a fine clown and harlequin, toured with Miss Marriott 
for years, in order to perform an almost incredible 
‘back fall”? from a bridge at the top of the stage to a 
chasm far below it! This feat, which my uncle 
accomplished for years, was as Tyburn Tom in that 
memorable success of Miss Marriott’s, Jeanie Deans: 
or, the Heart of Midlothian. 

About twenty-five years after ‘“ Pinny ’»—an explorer 
(like me), not only of the ‘‘ Wells ” stage, but also of the 
mysterious pools and springs far, far below—worked 
up that ancient theatre (the oldest in London) into a 
play called Trelawney of the “ Wells.’ And often my 
old friend Sir Arthur and I have chatted concerning the 
characters in that fine comedy—the “ originals ” of whom 
we both knew in those happy boyhood’s days. One of 
these characters bears some affinity to Phelps, to whom 
I now return with apologies for dramatic digression. 

Being connected as I was with so many players at the 
“Wells ” and elsewhere, it was not long before I learned 
all about Phelps and his early life and adventures, for 
several of my family (including my pantomimic uncle) 
“supported ”’ the Great Man there and elsewhere. I 
learned, for example, what some of his biographers have 
minimized or ignored, how that, after having been 
apprenticed to a jobbing printer in his native town, 
Devonport, he went through many vicissitudes in practis- 
ing that ancient “ Art and Mystery,” and anon tramped 
by more or less easy stages to London. There he 
became first a printer, then a “comp.,” and later a 
“reader”? at the office of the late lamented Globe 
newspaper. 

At the G/ose printing office Samuel Phelps worked 
side by side with a peculiar, satirical little chap, who, like 
Samuel, was crammed with a passion for the Drama. 
This whimsical young enthusiast, however, didn’t pine 
to act in plays, but to write them. His name was 
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Douglas Jerrold, and eventually he added to his small 
earnings by becoming a hack playwright, chiefly for the 
Coburg (afterwards the “ Vic.”) and the Surrey. For the 
latter theatre little Jerrold wrote what is still our greatest 
naval drama—Black-Eyed Susan. 

This remarkable play, with the great sailor-actor 
T. P. Cooke (who had fought with Nelson) as William, 
was produced at the Surrey by Actor-Manager Elliston, 
who always billed himself as “The Great Lessee.” 
Jerrold’s drama drew to the Surrey “ treasury ”’ the good 
round sum of £75,000! ‘The author thereof, in the 
habit of writing a new play every fortnight for three or 
four pounds per week, received out of the 3 50 consecutive 
Surrey performances of Black-Eyed Susan a little over 
£50. The ever-swankful Elliston, however, was 
generous enough to pay Jerrold a great compliment. 
“ My dear Douglas,” said he, “‘ after such a huge run of 
your play, Black-Eyed Susan, surely you deserve to have a 
piece of plate presented to you—by your friends | ” 

Before leaving Phelps’s fellow-printer Jerrold, I may 
mention (1) that he predicted that Phelps would never 
earn more than twenty shillings a week as an actor | 
(Some years later Phelps was getting exactly £20 per week 
in one of Jerrold’s plays !) ; (2) Jerrold wrote about 
seventy plays, several of them (e.g. The Rent Day) still 
unrivalled for humour, pathos, and construction ; also 
several novels and humorous works, such as Mrs. Caudle’s 
_ Lectures. Later, he started or was one of the principal 
starters and chief of the staff of Punch. At the age of 
fifty-four Douglas Jerrold died, and after all his mass of 
brilliant and often epoch-making work, left his widow 
and children totally unprovided for. A benefit perform- 
ance was organized at the Adelphi for Jerrold’s widow 
and family, and T. P. Cooke, who had retired on a large 
fortune chiefly made out of the continued success of 
Black-Eyed Susan, came out for this performance and 
enacted a portion of Jerrold’s naval money-spinner, and 
Phelps appeared in his fellow-printer’s drama, The 
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Prisoner of War, the play in which he had first risen to 
£20 per week. During his nine years in the provinces 
before reaching the London stage, Phelps often played 
his fellow-printer’s ‘“ William that married Susan.” 

One of the many things I learned about Phelps, at 
first from my “ people ” and afterwards for myself in the 
theatres with that memorable man, was the story of his 
wonderful wife, whom he had married in his struggling 
and hard-up days. The mutual devotion of the ex-printer 
tragedian-comedian and his spouse was of that lasting 
and ever romantic kind which used to be glorified in the 
novels and dramas of the days that were earlier. There 
were times—even in my young days—when he would 
travel from all sorts of far-off towns to rejoin his wife on 
the Sunday and travel back again. The actor simply 
worshipped his wife all her life. As a rule, however, 
Phelps’s wife—a most lovable lady to all who knew her— 
was not only with him on tour and in town, she was 
seldom absent from his dressing-room. In fact, she 
helped to dress him for most of his great impersonations. 

Samuel Phelps and his brave wife had many sore 
disappointments and family troubles, what with ill-health 
and what with waywardness. By the time I began to be 
about the theatres with him, family troubles were 
beginning to pile up for him. Here is an extract from 
a private and never yet printed letter which Phelps wrote 
—a letter which has long been in my possession : 


Victoria Hotel, Bradford, 
Oct. 25, 1869. 
My Dar tines, 

I am just arrived here and shall be very glad 
when this confounded knocking about is over. These 
small towns are worth nothing. Even with raising the 
prices, £35, or at the utmost f40, is a great house. 
On Saturday, at Huddersfield, we turned them away, 
and yet, with 45. boxes, etc., it did not quite reach £40, 
and Friday the same. York is the only theatre of the 
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lot that is anything like one. This is large enough, but 
the real theatre is open, and I think it is doubtful if we 
do much. Fechter and company a little while ago did 
nothing. I spent yesterday after one o’clock in Leeds 
at Coleman’s, and slept there. Most hospitable were 
they, and very comfortable they made me—every mortal 
thing I could wish—fire in my bedroom, bath all ready. 
Breakfast this morning, chops, fish, bacon, etc., etc. Mrs. 
Coleman and her sister were obliged to leave for Doncaster 
this morning and won’t be home till Saturday, or I 
should have stayed with them the four days this week in 
Leeds. I have got the parcel all right, but shall not put 
on the shirt till you can tell me when I shall have another, 
as it will not do to leave them off when once I begin. 
—— wrote me a /ize, but I fear I cannot depend upon 
him. Ido not think he has much affection in him or is 
very capable of gratitude. I have heard nothing yet of 
the empty week in November, but this morning got an 
offer for Cheltenham and Glos’ter, but of course have 
referred them to Chatterton. Nell, dear, you forgot to 
send those purple silk stockings with the clocks to them— 
are they too large to come by post? If so, send them 
when the other shirt is ready. Those I am wearing will 
soon be worn away altogether. If Coleman comes here 
from Leeds before post time, I will enclose a check ; 
if not, I will send it to-morrow. ‘The weather the last 
two or three days has been rea/ October—splendid. 
I hope you are making yourselves as happy as you can. 
~ I am always in fear of that boy worrying you ; be sure 
you let me know the ¢ruth about him. Do you know 
how Sadler’s Wells is doing ? I saw by the Era it is very 
queer. I can’t get to see what old Heraud said about 
my speech in the [//ustrated. God bless you. My cold 
is better. 


Sieke 


Well do I remember the day in 1870 when Phelps’s 
son Edmund, whom he had brought out at the “ Wells ” 
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ten years earlier, as the lad Ulric in Byron’s Werner, with 
himself in the name-part—died while on tour. The 
good old man was acting when a message was brought 
that poor Edmund—who had, as I well knew, often been 
a very “‘ careless liver ”—had dropped dead that morning 
in Edinburgh ! Poor, wayward Edmund—who showed 
no promise of even being a comparatively good actor—was 
thirty-two years of age at the time of his tragic collapse ! 
The night before he had played the Ghost in Hamlet ! 

Young Phelps left a young widow and three tiny 
children, two of whom grew up to be sorely afflicted. 
That widow became known as the late fine comedy 
actress, Mrs. Edmund Phelps. When I first knew her 
I was a boy at the “ Wells,” and I well remember her 
first appearance there as Miss Emma Hudspeth, a 
delightful “ principal boy” in one of the pantomimes 
which old E. L. Blanchard used to write for Phelps and 
his later partner T. L. Greenwood at that theatre. I 
think the panto. was called Cherry and Fair Star. She was 
a self-sacrificing mother, and I knew and esteemed her to 
the day of her death, a few years ago. 

A great-grandson of Phelps is now on the stage, his 
only descendant thus engaged, I fancy. ‘This is the 
young but very promising actor Edmund S. Phelps. 

Phelps’s quaint yet pathetic letter affords proof of 
what I indicated earlier, that the dear old tragedian- 
comedian and his brave, ‘self-sacrificing wife had certain 
very trying family troubles. 

Several of their six children—especially their three 
daughters—proved more of a comfort to them in their 
later life. Poor old Phelps was left a widower when he 
was about fifty-three. He felt that terrible bereavement 
all the remainder of his life. And, alas ! as I well knew 
in my eleven years of him, he had many another sore 
trouble to encounter. 

Even as Old Mad Lear was “ every inch a king” 
(especially as Phelps played him), so this grand actor 
was every inch a sportsman. He was a fine trout angler, 
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a tremendous walker, and a splendid shot. These 
recreations, not only strengthened his striking, vigorous 
frame, but consoled him in and helped him to bear many 
a troublous time. 

Moreover, “the Old Man,” as many of us called 
him, had another string to his very varied bow. That 
was a striking gift for painting, especially miniature- 
painting. There were times, indeed, in the days before 
Phelps was acclaimed England’s greatest actor of his 
time, that he was glad to add to his then scanty and 
uncertain salaries by taking commissions here and there 
for miniature-painting. 

Another venture of the many-sided Phelps was to 
issue a Shakespeare of his very own—as some described 
it. As a matter of fact this edition of the Mighty 
Dramatist whom he served and interpreted so nobly and 
memorably was not really his very own. He was largely 
helped in the preparation and annotation thereof by my 
(and everybody’s) dear old friend, that quenchless 
dramatic enthusiast E. L. Blanchard, who wrote so many 
pantomimes for Phelps at the “‘ Wells” and afterwards 
for Chatterton and Gus Harris at Old Drury. This 
“ Phelps Edition ” is rather rare now, but it is well worth 
acquiring, 

In the more domestic portions of the previous Phelps 
letter he speaks a good deal of the Colemans and their 
hospitality to him while he was then “ starring ” in the 
provinces. (N.B.—Phelps’s letter has a mourning 
border. It was written a year or so after the death of his 
wife.) 

Now the “ Mr.” Coleman of this hospitable couple 
was no other than that late-lamented, extraordinary, but 
esteemed old friend of so many of us concerned with the 
stage, John Coleman, who was, as he would barn- 
stormingly put it, “actorrr-managerrr and Shake- 
spearrrean trrragedi-an ”’ ! 

Many are the stories told by and of the famous, but 
fearsome, John. As to the former kind, I have sat up 
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with him far into the night over and over again, both in 
town and on tour, while he trolled forth these tales in 
thunderous tones and in as many polysyllables as he could 
command. 

Some idea of Old Friend John’s polysyllabic method 
may be gathered from the fact that in the two huge 
volumes of his own strange adventures, 4” Actor’s Life, 
he speaks of bidding good-bye to his mother when about 
to go on the stage—instead of becoming a Catholic 
priest, as the dear old lady had so long and fondly wished. 
John’s sonorous phrase is as follows : “ I utter valediction 
to the author of my being !” 

In my Irving stories I told how John Coleman had 
denounced his old friend Sir Henry’s Macbeth as “ not 
possessing the requisite guts ”’ (it’s a wonder he hadn’t 
said ‘‘ intestines’). Now, Coleman, as he told me time 
after time, regarded Phelps as always possessing the 
necessary (shall I say ?) viscera. 

In fact, Coleman, who had known and acted with 
Phelps, worshipped that Great Player, and thought that, 
king-like, he could do no wrong ! 

So much so that Tragedian Coleman wrote what he 
called a Life of Phe/ps! anda strange and stodgy Life 
it is, full of his quaint barnstormy phraseology, wrong in 
dates, even incorrect in its Bardian quotations, and useful 
chiefly in embodying a set of playbills handy for reference. 

Incidentally, I may mention that a far more service- 
able, because saner, Life of Phelps is that compiled by his 
nephew, W. May Phelps, in collaboration with J. Forbes- 
Robertson, father of the famous Sir Johnston. Useful 
as this volume is, however, I venture to think from what 
I knew and saw of Samuel Phelps that his Real Life is 
yet to be written. 

Towards the end of Phelps’s career Actor-Manager 
Coleman engaged him to play with him, John, at the 
Queen’s, Long Acre, that theatre (now Odhams’ 
printing and publishing works) where Phelps had drawn 
all London by his Bottom the Weaver ! 
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Coleman quite fancied himself as what he would call 
“a quenchlessly enthusiastic but intensely reverent 
exponent of the mighty and world-renowned classic 
chefs-d’ euvres of the Immortal Swan of Avon.” 

In fact, I knew John once on taking a “ benefit” 
announce himself thus on the playbill : 

“On this auspicious occasion Mr. John Coleman 
will descend from the classical Shakespearean pedestal 
of which he long ago soared to the apex, and will 
impersonate the character of that great nautical hero 
William in Douglas Jerrold’s maritime masterpiece 
Black-Eyed Susan. (N.B.—Mr. Coleman, becoming 
terpsichorean for the nonce, will also deign to perform 
William’s celebrated Hornpipe” ! ! | 

In Coleman’s venture at the Queen’s, Phelps played 
King Henry the Fourth in the second part of 
Shakespeare’s double-study of that morose monarch, and 
Coleman impersonated Prince Harry, afterwards Henry 
the Fifth. Phelps was as great as of yore, but poor John— 
never a good actor—was at his worst! Indeed, he was 
the heaviest Hal that ever strode the stage! 

After several years of misfortunes that would have 
crushed and killed many a man, good old John died as 
he had lived, a courageous fighter, an honourable gentle- 
man, and a devout follower of the Roman Catholic faith, 
from which, though he had declined to join its priesthood, 
he had never swerved. God rest his soul ! 

One of Phelps’s most impressive, vivid stage-studies 
was that of Virginius in the tragedy of the same name, 
which Sheridan Knowles adapted (as he did most of his 
plays) from an Elizabethan work. Coleman, who was 
fond of roaring and ranting through this character of the 
Roman father who stabs his daughter Virginia in order 
to save her from the clutches of the dastardly voluptuary 
Appius Claudius, was wont to tell a pecular tale concerning 
this play. Some of my own theatrical relations also used 
to recount this strange story. It ran thus : 

During the last rehearsal or two of a revival of 
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Virginius (apparently with Coleman himself !) the actor 
cast for the comparatively small but very important part 
of Numitorius fell ill and a minor actor, who had never 
yet “met” the play, was dug out and coached rapidly 
in the part. He “‘ fluffed” along at the last rehearsal 
somehow or other, but could not seem to pronounce or 
even to remember the name of his character. 

Then one of the actors had a sudden brain-wave. 
He drew the anxious understudy aside and said to 
him : 

“I have it, laddie !_ In order to memorize the name 
Numitorious, think of the Book of Numbers in the Sacred 
Scriptures! Then, at the proper moment, you will 
dash in and exclaim ‘Hold! ’Tis I—her father— 
Numitorius !’ ” 

This sage advice seemed to comfort the harassed 
deputizer, and he kept on repeating to himself ‘“‘ The 
Book of Numbers ! Numbers ! Num-itorius !” 

At last the moment of the ordeal arrived! The 
cue was given and the anxious understudy was “ ballooned 
on” (as pro.’s say). Pulling himself together he dashed 
down the centre of the stage at the terrible situation and 
bellowed in a voice of thunder: ‘‘ Hold! ’Tis I, her 
father—DeuTERONomy !” 

Those who don’t know will scarcely believe such a 
thing possible, but it is true, nevertheless, that from the 
time when Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres 
were granted their respective patents for money-raising 
purposes by those two very “‘ shady ” Kings Charles the 
Second and George the Second respectively, every other 
London theatre was forbidden by law from presenting 
Shakespeare’s plays! Indeed, except for one theatre, 
which was “‘ released ” from this ban as late as the second 
year after Queen Victoria’s marriage, I think it can be 
proved that this Shakespeare prohibition in the London 
playhouses has never properly been repealed ! I know 
[ often twitted Irving and Tree for daring to play “ the 
Bard ” at their respective theatres, the Lyceum and His 
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Majesty’s, and they always agreed that they were really 
at my mercy if I cared to turn “ common informer ! ” 

In the early days of Phelps, at such theatres as the 
Surrey, the “ Vic.,” the Adelphi, the Olympic, and the 
Lyceum, managers were prosecuted over and over again 
for daring to put on a Shakespeare play. At some of the 
theatres, especially on the Surrey side, local authorities 
used to send the local bailiffs and even detachments of 
the local militia to “‘ raid” the theatre—to read the Riot 
Act to the company and audience from the stage, and to 
arrest the players and hale them to a neighbouring 
prison | 

I have mentioned above one theatre which was 
released from this Shakespeare prohibition in the early 
*forties ! ‘That theatre was Sadler’s Wells. It was 
suggested by Lord Campbell and that then apparently 
far-off northern suburb playhouse was selected as not 
being likely to be much used for such a purpose, and in 
any case as not in any way likely to interefere with the 
patent-protected “ Lane” and “‘ Garden.”’ Old Drury’s 
patent—a wonderful parchment document with a 
gorgeous seal embossed with the head of the so-called 
“ Merry ” Monarch—is still in existence in that historic 
theatre. 

Phelps, then acting at the “ Lane ” with Macready— 
whom, it seems, he often “‘ played off the stage”’ (see 
Macready’s Life and Letters, passim)—anon learned that 
the ‘‘ Wells ” was soon to be exempted from the Patent 
ban! Whereupon he secretly secured a tenancy of that 
theatre and opened it in 1844 and ran it till 1862 ! 
There Phelps produced every play of Shakespeare’s, 
bar four, I think. In fact, he held the Shakespeare 
production record until the “‘ Old Vic.” beat it two years 
ago. 

Phelps’s Shakespeare productions, in which he 
brought out a number of actors and actresses who 
became stars on their own account, included several 
plays which had never been acted since their author and 
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his partners produced them at the Globe Theatre, 
Bankside. Sandwiched with these works were sundry 
plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ben Jonson, 
and Ford, plays which also had never been performed 
since their earliest days. Phelps gave at the “ Wells ” 
one thousand performances of Shakespeare’s plays 
alone ! 

All sorts of great contemporaries of Phelps, such as 
Browning (two of whose plays he produced there), 
Dickens, Thackeray, Henry Morley, and others supported 
Phelps at the ‘‘ Wells,” both by writing and by personal 
visits. 

I can prove from a letter which lies before me from 
my friend Henry Plowman, who was Phelps’s executor, 
and in whose arms that great actor died, that Phelps 
carried out this glorious Sadler’s Wells campaign with 
a shilling pit (holding a thousand people), his highest 
charge for admission (barring a few private boxes) being 
three shillings for the dress circle ! 

Friend Plowman, in confirming what I said in my 
recent Irving “‘ Stories” as to that actor-manager’s estimate 
of Phelps, wrote thus : 


“It is a pleasure to me to confirm the sincere apprecia- 
tion and reverence that my old friend Henry Irving had 
for the art of the older actor. I heard him say at one of 
his memorable suppers at the Lyceum: ‘ Gentlemen, 
the work I have done in this theatre is nothing to the 
work that was done by Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. 
There he produced every actable play of Shakespeare, 
with the exception of Richard the Second and the trilogy 
of Henry the Sixth, and this with limited resources.’ ”’ 


There’s a tribute for you, and when Henry Irving, as a 
young tyro, went to the “ Wells” Phelps gave him his 
notice the first week! “ And” (added Irving to me) 
“Phelps said I was no good! And he was right—+shex, 
anyhow.”’ 
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At the “ Wells” and elsewhere, Samuel Phelps 
brought out many an afterwards famous actor and 
actress. To confine the list to those whom I remember 
and knew, I may mention the following : 

William Creswick, to whom he gave his first proper 
“legit.” chances (and Creswick later was the first to 
encourage the then still struggling Irving). When I 
first knew Creswick, at the Surrey, he had not long before 
accidentally killed the brother of his fellow-manager, Dick 
Shepherd, while out shooting! But that is another 
story. 

Hermann Vezin, that fine tragedian, who came to 
the “ Wells ” from his native city Philadelphia, where he 
had gained the Pennsylvania M.A. degree. 

Mrs. Hermann Vezin, a beautiful-voiced and noble 
Shakespearean actress, who came to Phelps at the 
‘““ Wells” from Australia as Mrs. Charles Young and 
married Vezin a few years later. 

Wilson Barrett, whom I saw “ learning his business ” 
with Phelps at Drury Lane. Barrett was then a very 
young man. 

Charles Warner, whom Phelps also taught a good 
deal at the “ Lane.” 

Henry Marston, a fine and cultured actor of the old- 
fashioned school, of whom it was said that he founded 
his style on that of the Kembles. Idon’t know. I never 
saw the Kembles. I do know, however, that whenever 
I saw Marston, whether as Iago, Othello, Hamlet, or as 
Hamlet’s father’s Ghost, he always spoke in the tone 
natural to the last-named character! In fact, he had a 
sepulchral voice that seemed to come from the caverns 
of the earth. It was currently reported that Marston 
had “ caught ” this awful tone by having on one occasion 
worn damp tights | 

Three at least of the eminent actors who “ supported ” 
Phelps were J. H. Barnes, Norman Forbes, and the latter 
actor’s brother, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. I think 
the first-named two were with him at his last performance, 
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when he collapsed at the Imperial Theatre in the spring 
of 1878. I know Norman Forbes was. 

Forbes-Robertson, who was a pupil of Phelps, and 
has that rich organ-note that his mentor often used to 
such fine effect in tragedy, painted that splendid picture 
of Phelps as Wolsey—the last character he played. That 
picture is now in the Garrick Club. 

Another actor who appeared at times with Phelps at 
the “ Lane ” (notably as a fine Faulconbridge to Samuel’s 
grand King John) was Barry Sullivan, who probably 
played Richard the Third more often than any other 
tragedian, even allowing for Irving’s splendid run there- 
with. Sullivan, of course, always used the old Colley 
Cibber pasticcio, but Irving (like Phelps) went back to 
the original and said to be Shakespeare play. Here is 
a little tale or two of Barry. 

Sullivan, although he seldom played anything but 
tragedy (his Beverley in The Gamester was a profoundly 
touching performance), was really a humorist at heart. 
So much so that I have known him invent all kinds of 
comic gags to drop into tragedies! He never adopted 
this form of humour in any of Shakespeare’s plays. He 
had too much reverence for that author to descend to 
that. Nor did he “ crack” these “‘ gags” himself. In 
such gloomy plays as The Stranger, however, he would 
give these gags to the low comedian, and when that 
merrymaker cracked these wheezes Barry would go 
“up stage’ with his back to the audience and laugh 
consumedly. When he did this—say, as the Stranger, 
which woeful character he often acted—his heaving 
shoulders made the audience think he was simply shaking 
all over with ‘‘ emotion.” 

Those of us who knew Beerbohm Tree intimately 
often caught him doing this kind of thing in his more 
“serious ”’ productions, 

Barry Sullivan’s humour was indeed quenchless, and 
there were times when he showed it in some “ deep” 
character. For example, one night, when playing 
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Richelieu, and not being quite satisfied with the 
demeanour of the audience, he altered the great Cardinal’s 
tag, which runs : 


“ Let us not forget there is One above 


Sways the harmonious mystery of the world 
Even better than Prime Ministers ! ”’ 


to: 


“There is One above sways the harmonious mystery of the world 
Even better than—Barry Sullivan !” 


On another occasion when at Birmingham (usually 
his great provincial stronghold) he found a very poor 
and exceedingly unenthusiastic audience. Barry altered 
the tag of a play in which he had to bring down the curtain 
by presenting the heroine to the leading juvenile ; and 
this is how that tag came out : 

“Take her-r, my boy ” (Sullivan always rolled his 
r’s terribly). “Take her-r and with her-r-r take the 
blasted Birmingham audience into the bar-rgain |” 

Many other quaint stories could I tell of Sullivan, in 
my own experience, but these will suffice for the nonce. 
Enough for now that good old Barry was an excellent 
Hamlet, singularly graceful and quite “the mould of 
form.” 

Speaking of Sullivan’s Hamlet, I must really tell 
you how one night in Portsmouth, when Barry was about 
to intone “‘ To be or not to be,” a set of larkish sailors 
demanded that he should give them a hornpipe ! 

Barry scowled for some time, but the jolly tars 
persisted. Then Barry denounced their awful irrever- 
ence. At last one of the unancient mariners cried : 
“Look here ! Barry, are you going to dance as my pals 
wish or am I to come down on the stage and make yer 
doatr 

So Hamlet danced that bang and then continued 
the great soliloquy ! 

I first caught up Phelps as actor at Drury Lane at the 
end of 1868. It was on the first night of The King o’ 
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Scots, adapted by Andrew Halliday from Scott’s romance 
The Fortunes of Nigel. ‘The actor then played what actors 
love to call “a dual réle,”’ namely, King James the First 
and Trapbois the Miser. And a memorable double 
performance it was. His comedy acting and his dialect 
as the monarch so flatteringly called “The Scottish 
Solomon ” were alike wonderful and his intensely tragic 
impersonation of the wretched and subsequently murdered 
miser was simply appalling. It lingers in my memory 
even now. I never saw any actor show such marvellous 
contrast—not even Phelps himself in his extraordinary 
“double ” (which I saw later) of the dying King Henry 
the Fourth and the babbling, senile Justice Shallow ! 

At the “ Lane,” during a long season of Phelps, | 
also saw him play Macbeth, Othello, Iago, Wolsey, 
Richelieu, Sir Peter Teazle, Oakley in The Fealous Wife 
(usually as an afterpiece to a Shakespeare play !), the 
three Falstaffs, Hotspur, and all manner of other 
parts, including such wonderfully contrasted Scottish 
““ character ’”’ studies as Bailie Nicol Jarvie in Rod Roy 
and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in The Man of the World 
—a kind of five-act monologue of which Phelps had to 
speak nearly the whole play. 

Later, at other theatres, including Astley’s, the 
Princess’s, the Surrey, the Standard, Shoreditch, the 
Queen’s, Long Acre, the “ Wells ” (where he returned 
for a week or two), and at his last theatre, the Imperial, 
I also saw Phelps as Bertuccio in The Fool’s Revenge, 
Bottom the Weaver, Dexter Sanderson, in a new play 
written by Watts Phillips and called On the Fury; 
Henry the Fourth, Manfred and Hamlet. Phelps was 
the original Bertuccio, which was written for the Great 
Little Robson, who “ funked ” it. 

It was only in Ox the Fury, in which Phelps played 
the only modern coat and trousers character I ever saw 
him attempt, and in Hamlet, that I ever found him not 
quite “ great.’”” He had never played Hamlet in my 
time until he was about seventy and nearing hisend. He 
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was then too old for the young Prince of Denmark. 
His acting of these two plays was in one sense memorable 
to me, for they were the only two occasions when, ever 
and anon, he betrayed himself to me, on the stage, as 
Phelps and not as the character he was portraying. 

And yet Phelps was in his early days said to be the 
greatest Hamlet of the time. He played it four hundred 
times at the “‘ Wells.” 

Another marvellous thing about Phelps was that 
throughout my long time with him at Old Drury, also 
at the above-named outlying theatres, he never played the 
same character two nights running ! 

The only Shakespeare character I ever saw him act 
for a run was as Bottom the Weaver, which he played 
for about nine weeks at the Queen’s Long Acre, with a 
wonderful cast, including John Ryder, George Rignold, 
Frank Matthews, and Henrietta Hodson! Phelps was 
absolutely the greatest Bottom I ever saw. 

So much so that a peculiar riddle ran around the 
town concerning his rendering of that self-satisfied 
amateur-acting lout! That conundrum is a little too 
coarse to quote. But it was true ! 

At the old Gaiety Phelps, when he was well over 
seventy, put in another wonderful series of performances. 
These included a couple of the three Falstaffs, Sir 
Pertinax, Dr. Cantwell in The Hypocrite (one of his most 
memorable impersonations), and Job Thornberry in 
Colman’s now forgotten but very human comedy Yohn 
Bull. 

This last-named impersonation was a magnificent 
and lifelike portrait of a fine old yeoman whose daughter 
runs away. ‘Those who saw Phelps in the great scene 
where he learns of the girl’s flight and flings furiously 
from him a coloured vest she has been working for him, 
and eventually picks it up, kisses it, and buries his face 
therein, will not readily forget the great actor’s heart- 
rending pathos. 

My late old friend John Hollingshead, who engaged 
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Phelps to act at the Gaiety with Toole and Charles 
Mathews (there’s a trio for you !), always spoke most 
enthusiastically of the then veteran actor’s great powers 
and amazing versatility, and especially of his performance 
of Job Thornberry in Fohn Bull, with Toole as the Irish 
ostler, Dennis Bulgruddery, and Charles Mathews as 
the Hon. Tom Shuffleton. 

At the Gaiety, where Phelps lost and cheerfully 
paid many a fine towards bowls of punch for daring to 
quote Shakespeare in the Green Room, Hollingshead 
paid Phelps what I have reason to believe was the highest 
salary he had received up till then, that is, £100 per week ! 

What salary would Phelps have commanded now, 
think you? 

If I remember rightly, Phelps’s highest salary before 
his £100 at the Gaiety was when Chatterton engaged him 
to alternate Shakespeare characters with Fechter at the 
Princess’s. Samuel then got £60 per week. Of course, 
at other times he “ shared,”’ and then sometimes made a 
weekly £200, Fechter and Phelps didn’t agree over- 
much, especially after the foreign Hamlet had the cheek 
to ask Phelps to play the Ghost to him ! 

Phelps and his “ Wells’? and other players were 
“commanded ”’ several times to perform before Queen 
Victoria and the Princes at Windsor. I used to be told 
by certain of my stage forebears, who went with him, that 
on one occasion, when there was sent to him by the Lord 
Chamberlain a fee for thus acting before the Queen and 
other great Royalties, it was so paltry a sum that Phelps 
sent it back expressing regret that he could not accept 
it as he feared that Her Gracious Majesty might need 
the money later |! 

Some of Phelps’s chief acting comrades whom I 
knew at the “ Lane ” were peculiar fellows, though most 
of them were very fine actors. One was that splendid 
tragedian and comedian Charles Dillon, whose power 
over the human heart in pathetic parts was almost beyond 
belief. 
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And here is a little story touching Phelps and Dillon. 


The former actor was clean-shaven and the latter had a 
heavy moustache and beard. Now, no one had ever 
been able to persuade Dillon to remove that mass of facial 
hair for any character whatever, however young or 
Romeoishly romantic it might be. 

At last, when the “ call’ was put up for The School 
for Scandal, Phelps and “‘ All Concerned”? said, ‘‘ Now 
Dillon is cast for Charles Surface, surely he must shave ? ” 

Everybody waited till the night of the performance 
for this expected clean-shaving. But, no! When the 
time arrived for Charles Surface to appear there stood 
at the wing Dillon in gorgeous Georgian costume plus 
a white wig stuck at the top of his head like a cauliflower 
and his heavy moustache and tuft looking, of course, 
more startling than ever ! 

Phelps was never a man given to swearing or bad 
language generally, but that night that greatest Sir Peter 
Teazle we have ever known “let fly” at Dillon—the 
next biggest actor of the time—in what their beloved 
Shakespeare called “‘ good set terms.”’ 

I have heard a good many tragedians and would-be 
tragedians intone the character of Manfred in Byron’s 
erim and gloomful tragedy of that name. Dillon used 
to “ get away ” with it very well, but Phelps was the only 
actor, in my time, who, thanks to his magnificent 
elocution, made that miserable work at all ‘“‘ tolerable 
and to be endured.” He played this wretched character 
on several occasions at Drury Lane and other theatres. 
I have already told in my stories of Henry Irving how I 
frightened that worshipper of Phelps from attempting 
Manfred. 

One of Phelps’s chief supporters in Manfred at 
Old Drury and elsewhere was Alfred Rayner, the rugged 
but fine Yorkshire actor whom I described as having been 
unable one night to unlock Irving from his real steel 
fetters in The Dead Heart at the Lyceum. In Manfred 
Rayner—who rather “‘ fancied” himself in the name-part 
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—played the Chamois Hunter to Phelps. And even in 
those days Rayner was something of a “trial” ; but, by 
Thespis, when Alfred behaved on a more “ Pussyfoot ” 
plan, he could act ! 

When I first knew Rayner—at the time when one of 
my uncles and a cousin of mine used to act with him— 
he was leading man, at about five pounds per week, at the 
Standard, Shoreditch. On Sunday nights Tragedian 
Alfred—who frequently took care to remind me (and 
others) that he once “ played the Ghost to Macready’s 
Hamlet ”’—would “ star’ at one or other of the Shore- 
ditch or Spitalfields “‘ pubs.” 

On those Sabbath evenings Rayner, like several 
other East End tragedians, would roll off “ Selections 
from Shakespeare” for five shillings per evening and 
his “drinks.” And, by Bacchus, if Alfred could act, 
he could also quaff | 

This Yorkshire tragedian—who was also, by the 
way, a fine dialect comedian—used to tell how, in his 
early days, on tramping to London to seek a “ shop” 
at the West End, he chanced to approach the Great 
City via the Surrey side to Waterloo Bridge. There 
was then—and for many years later—a toll-gate on each 
end of that now “ indisposed ” structure, and Rayner, 
alas! had not the wherewithal to pay even that small 
toll-fee. 

But was Rayner to be foiled? As he and so many 
had exclaimed in so many melodramas, ‘‘No! A 
thousand times, No !” 

What that footsore and weary tramp-actor did was 
to take his poor little bundle of stage “ props.’ between 
his teeth and swim across the Thames to the Middlesex 
side | 

Phelps had a great regard for Rayner’s ability, and 
gave him many a responsible part. Rayner, by the way, 
was one of the many six-a-week and five-a-night Hamlets, 
Macbeths, and Richards whom I was wont to see at the 
Standard, the Grecian, the Marylebone, the “ Brit.,” etc. 
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Most of the chroniclers who have written of Phelps 
—even the late usually very accurate Austin Brereton— 
always asserted that Phelps never returned to Sadler’s 
Wells after his memorable eighteen years’ season there. 
This is not true. That actor did return there seven 
years after that season ended. On that return Phelps 
played for a week or so under his old Drury Lane manager, 
F. B. Chatterton. And well do I remember the Grand 
Old Actor—then about sixty-five—making, on the last 
night of that engagement, a speech to the audience—a 
thing I had never heard him do before ! 

In that speech Phelps “ rubbed it into” Chatterton 
for having taken undue advantage of a contract whereby 
he might “ farm him out.” 

Phelps, however, being always strictly honourable in 
all his dealings, stuck like the sportsman he always was 
to his side of the contract, though it was so much against 
him. And, irritated though he was, some splendid 
performances he gave, I remember—notably of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, Richelieu, James the First, 
and Trapbois the Miser—his marvellous “ double ”’ in 
The King o’ Scots, and also as Bertuccio, the “ Rigoletto ” 
character in The Fool’s Revenge. This adaptation by 
Tom Taylor of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi S’ Amuse Phelps 
produced ten years earlier at Sadler’s Wells, “ the theatre 
which” (as he said in the above-indicated speech) “I 
assisted to rebuild and helped to make renowned !”’ 

One of the most remarkable and most gifted of 
Phelps’s “‘ supporters” at Drury Lane was Joseph H. 
Irving. He was a bright, brisk, thin young fellow who 

layed chiefly the low-comedy characters and “ clowns ” 
in the Shakespeare plays—which, as I hinted before, were 
changed nightly for long seasons together ! 

Young Irving also—and sometimes on these very 
Shakespearean nights—played the comic leads—males 
or “ dames ”’—in the “ Lane” pantomimes !_ On other 
occasions he would enact some pathetic—or semi- 
pathetic—character, and I can assure you from frequent 
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experience that ‘“‘ Joe” Irving’s pathos was of the real 
tear-compelling kind. 

And now we draw near the Fall of the Curtain on 
this great—nay, marvellous—actor, Samuel Phelps. 

After his Gaiety performances—so wonderful for a 
man of his age (and even then he formed a project to play 
Bill Sikes, of which by that time Irving was the greatest 
exponent !), Phelps appeared as a star at sundry other 
theatres on both sides of the Thames. Eventually in 
the spring of 1878 the Grand Old Man started a series 
of his still greatest impersonations, such as Richelieu, 
Pertinax Macsycophant, and Wolsey at the Aquarium 
Theatre. So great was Phelps’s Wolsey that for years 
Irving and Tree told me that they “ funked”’ playing 
the part. 

One night while playing Richelieu he was taken ill, 
and another popular star deputized for him. A few 
nights later Phelps returned and anon played the other 
Cardinal—Wolsey. He struggled along bravely, but in 
declaiming those stirring lines, “* Farewell, a long farewell 
to all my greatness,” the greatest tragedian and comedian 
of his day collapsed ! 

Phelps never spoke on the stage again. In the 
following November he passed away at a country house 
he had taken near Epping Forest. He died in the arms 
of his executor, my friend and fellow Urbanite, Harry 
Plowman, and (I think) honest John Coleman was also 
with him at the end. Anyhow, I remember that Friend 
Plowman brought Phelps’s body to London in the middle 
of the night for the funeral, and, missing his train, had to 
ride on the hearse. 

Samuel Phelps was buried at Highgate, and—would 
you believe it —about two years ago I learned that the 
grave of this great man was in a sadly neglected state. 

Thanks to that intense Shakespeare actor-manager 
enthusiast Ben Greet, Mr. Plowman, and a few other 
reverent admirers of Phelps, that grave was speedily 
restored to a proper condition | 
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And now to conclude, I think that even in my humbly 
expressed but truthful memories I have said enough to 
prove that even more of the ex-printer Samuel Phelps 
than of William Charles Macready Tennyson might 
have written his splendid couplet : 


“Thine was it that the Drama did not die ; 
Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime ! ” 


CHAPTER V 
TALES OF TREE 


ANY tales have been told of Tree, you will 
say, and with truth. But there are 
still more to be told of him, and I propose 
to tell them. 

Herbert Beerbohm, to give him his family name, 
adopted the affix Tree when he took to the stage, because 
his family surname had been 150 years ago more German 
than Dutch. That name was Birnbaum, which, as the 
merest schoolboy knows, means Pear Tree. 

When I first knew young Herbert Beerbohm, he was 
combining something like work “in the City” with 
lavish bursts of amateur acting. Later I iearned that 
young Herbert, taking unto himself the Tree name, was 
just about to blossom into professionalism. 

Very soon after this I found Mr. H. Beerbohm 
Tree playing comic old men first at the Park Theatre, 
Camden Town, and next at the Garrick Theatre in 
Leman Street, Whitechapel. As a matter of fact, Tree 
gained a good deal of useful experience at the last- 
named, extremely cheap-priced East End playhouse. 

Strangely enough, he never seemed to like being 
reminded of his Leman Street experiences. ‘‘ No, no!” 
he often said to me, “ Let us forget Whitechapel.” 

Young Tree, however, did not long remain in the 
outlying London theatres, nor did he linger long (as so 
many stars have done) in the provinces. He did, how- 
ever, tour for a good while, and very successfully, in that 
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fine comic opera, Offenbach’s Madame Favart. In this 
piece Beerbohm Tree gave a most interesting foretaste 
of his great skill as a character actor, by playing the old 
roue, the Marquis de Pontsable. It was not long 
before the young actor, even then almost as eccentric 
as he became in after life, began to loom more or less 
large upon the West End stage. 

Tree also made a remarkable hit, in those early days 
at the old Prince of Wales’s (now the Scala), as Lambert 
Streyke, an esthetic humbug in The Colonel, which Sir 
Francis Burnand borrowed from The Serious Family, 
which in turn had been adapted from the French by an 
old-time character actor named Morris Barnett, and 
produced on that very spot when that Tottenham Street 
theatre was called the Queen’s, and locally known as 
“ The Dusthole.” 

And, great Thespis, what a ‘‘ dusthole ” the Queen’s 
was before the Bancrofts transformed it into their 
beautiful little Prince of Wales’s ! Well do I know it, 
for I was there as a boy with my play-acting relations ! 

I mention The Colonel more particularly because the 
character that Tree played, and indeed the craze which 
was satirized in the piece, was in a manner repeated, but 
of course with far greater humour, by Gilbert in his comic 
opera, Patience. 

Speaking of Gilbert, it was while Tree was playing in 
that author’s fairy play, The Palace of Truth, during this 
early period at the Prince’s Theatre (now the Prince 
of Wales’s), that he dashed through the part at what 
we now would call the Seymour-Hicks-Express-rate. 
Presently Tree eagerly asked Gilbert what he thought 
of his (Tree’s) performance. Gilbert, gazing intently 
on the perspiring young player, responded, “ My dear 
Tree, your skin is acting beautifully.” 

Now it was at that Prince’s Theatre that more than 
forty years ago, young Tree made a remarkable artistic 
success as that badgered-about curate, the Rev. Robert 
Spalding, in The Private Secretary. To this day anxiously 
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argumentative playgoers express suprise that somebody 
has told them that Tree played this part—a part that 
they had always associated with our late droll little friend, 
W, S. Penley. 

Although Tree preceded Penley in this extremely 
farcical character, and really invented all the gags, such 
as “‘ I don’t like London,” “ D’yeou know I think I have 
got the influenza,” and so on, yet he was not really the 
original representative of the character. The Curate 
was originally played in the provinces on a very brief 
trial trip by the happily still surviving quaint entertainer 
Arthur Helmore. 

Being ever of an ambitious turn of mind, Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree soon yearned to go into management, and 
ere long he went. After a spell of actor-management 
at the Comedy, where he gave that wonderful performance 
of the Russian police spy in The Red Lamp—he must 
needs take the classic Haymarket! Here he soon 
soared to Shakespeare, playing among other things 
Falstaff in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Hamlet. 

At the Haymarket, Tree was assisted by a then 
young budding actor who had been intended for the 
Church, the late Frederick Harrison, M.A., of Cam- 
bridge. To tell what poor Hawtrey used to call the 
“simple, straightforward, unadulterated truth,” young 
Harrison did not come out as an epoch-making actor. 
So much was this the case that when Tree presently 
engaged Harrison to be his understudy I ventured to ask 
him why he did so. “ Ah, well,” said Tree, ‘‘ you see 
he is the only man in the theatre who fits my clothes.” 

To revert to Tree’s Hamlet—thereby hangs a 
tale. It so fell out that I was not impressed by Tree’s 
melancholy Dane. In fact, both his manner and his 
make-up caused me, in writing in the Referee of his 
performance, to describe him as ‘‘a Clarkson Hamlet.” 
Soon after that, my then editor and play-writing colla- 
borator, Richard Butler, and I, called upon Tree, and a 
sort of triangular duel then set in. ‘T'ree, evidently still 
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chafing under my Clarksonian-costumier description of 
him, began to argue with us on the matter. 

“We should always remember, my dear friends,” 
said Tree, ‘‘ that everything in this life, is a matter of 
point of view. ‘Take my Hamlet, for example. Chance 
Newton calls me a Clarkson Hamlet, and says I speak 
like Willie! Butler on being asked says he thinks it is 
a d——d bad Hamlet. Now I think my Hamlet is a 
be-eautiful Hamlet. Probably the Hamlet that is 
nearer to the author’s idea than any which has yet been 
seen. And so, my friends,” continued Tree, “‘ we might 
go on arguing in a circle, or, in our case triangularly, for 
long while, and still the whole affair would be nothing 
but a matter of point of view.” 

“But,” he suddenly added, “there is another side 
to this important subject. If, for example, after giving 
my be-eautiful, cultured, psychological impersonation of 
the Prince of Denmark, I go on and take my call, and 
bow in greatest reverence for the name of the author; 
then if a boy in the gallery shouts at me, ‘ get off the 
stage, you red-headed idiot,’ shat is not point of view. 
That is a physical cul-de-sac.” 

Before Tree went into management on his own 
account he made some striking successes in what are 
technically called ‘‘ character” rdles. (As a matter of 
fact he was seldom at his best in “‘ straight” parts.) His 
greatest hits in early “ character ’-acting days included 
Dunkley in Breaking a Butterfly, which Henry Arthur 
Jones and Henry Herman—just after their great success 
with The Silver King—based upon Ibsen’s Nora, otherwise 
A Doll’s House. ‘This play had not been seen in an 
English theatre until then. Dramatic critic William 
Archer—who had not then started his far-flung Ibsen 
boom—had anyhow tried-out one of the great 
Norwegian’s plays a few years before at the old Gaiety. 
That drama was a translation of 4n Enemy of the People 
and was called Quicksands. 

Archer, while giving some credit to Jones and 
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Herman for their technical skill, rubbed it into Breaking 
a Butterfly. We wrote that it was not so much based 
upon 4 Doll’s House as ‘“‘ upon the ruins ” of that house ! 

Tree, however, did well in the play, young as he then 
was, in spite of the fact that he had those two fine players 
Kyrle Bellew and the beautiful Miss Lingard in the 
cast. 

Young Tree’s next hit, and it was a great hit, was his 
Macari in Called Back—also at the Prince’s (now the 
Prince of Wales’s). The picturesque impersonation was 
described by me—while giving the actor every credit— 
as ‘‘an Italian ice-cream merchant villain.” 

This was the first time that I set to work burlesquing 
Tree ! I travestied him in a skit called Crawled Back, 
which I wrote in collaboration with the late critic- 
playwright Lewis Clifton Lyne. We wrote it for Charles 
Hawtrey to produce at the old Globe. Suddenly, 
however, Charles changed his mind! But I wrote two 
other burlesques of Tree later! One wasa great success. 
It was of his production of Fulius Cesar and was called 
Fulius Tree Sir! It was produced by the Mohawk, 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels at St. James’s Hall. 

Another big character part in which Tree scored 
heavily was during an engagement at the Haymarket. 
This was in Fim the Penman, written by the late Sir 
Charles Young—and the only really successful play that 
artistic baronet ever wrote. When Yim the Penman was 
first tried at a matinée the name-part was enacted by 
Arthur Dacre, who a few years later committed suicide 
with his wife, Amy Roselle, in Australia. Soon after 
Fim the Penman was put into the evening bill, Dacre 
was succeeded in the name-part by that far greater 
actor, E. S. Willard. 

How Tree came into the play was as follows. There 
was a fine French “character” villain called Baron 
d’Hauteville, and at the matinée this was impersonated 
by that droll Gallic comedian called ‘‘ Mons.” Marius. 
When Tree was offered the part for the evening runs he 
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elected to have it rewritten as a German—and had it 
renamed Baron Hartzfeld ! 

Although Tree had a dash of the Teutonic in him 
from his old ancestry, I could never understand why he 
should have had the part Germanized, for he was equally 
excellent in French characters. He had not only played 
several French characters in English plays, but also 
even in the real language of La Belle France. 

It was while at the Haymarket Tree produced 
Captain Swift, and you may or may not have heard of 
the story of how its author, that brilliant dramatist, 
Haddon Chambers, then fresh from boundary-riding 
in the Bush in Australia, chased Tree all over London, 
day and night, in order to read to him the script of 
Captain Swift. 

Tree dodged poor Chambers in and out of the stage 
door, or by secretly going out of the front of the theatre. 
He evaded him also at what he always called his “‘ be-eauti- 
ful home,” but finally Chambers, who was not to be 
defeated by anybody under the sun, tracked Tree down 
toa Turkish Bath ! 

And there, while Tree was in a state of what he used 
to call “in nudibus,” the undaunted Haddon fixed him 
with his glittering eye and commenced reading the play 
to Tree before he could get his clothes on ! 

“What was I to do,” said Tree, ‘‘in face of such 
pertinacity ?”” Anyhow, Tree made a great success of 
the Bushranger Swift, and the lamented Chambers laid 
the foundation of a nice little fortune. 

When Tree subsequently had His Majesty’s rebuilt, 
I found him in great agitation one day. On enquiring 
the reason of this thusness, Tree answered, “‘ Yes, this 
is a be-eautiful theatre, and yonder i is a be-eautiful gallery, 
but, alas ! the architect has forgotten to put any staircase 
or entrance to it! So we must have one made.” And 
he did. ‘That architect also left out another extremely 
necessary feature of the building, but that feature does 
not come within the scope of these stories ! 
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Dear old friend Tree soon developed a passion for 
being interviewed. Not only was he more interviewed 
than any actor-manager before or since, but also it fell 
to my lot to interview Tree for the Referee and other 
papers more than I ever interviewed anybody ! 

Herbert’s habits at interview-time were peculiar. 
He was (to quote the old comic song) “ Always all over 
the shop.” As I entered by the stage-door he would 
grasp my arm and drag me, first into the Prompt Box. 
There he would cause me to begin questioning him ! 
In a few moments he would find (as he ought to have 
known before) that we were 1n the way of the prompter, 
the curtain men, the scene shifters, and other rehearsers. 

Next he would drag me down into the P.S. Stage-box, 
saying : “ We shall be quieter there!” Then, in a 
jiffy, he would suddenly climb on to the stage to attend 
to some point in the play then being rehearsed. A few 
moments later he would beckon me to climb up to him 
and to stand there to ply him with questions under the 
Tee-piece ! 

Then, finding—as was only to be expected—either 
that we two were interfering with the rehearsals, or that 
the rehearsals were interfering with us—the restless 
Tree would drag me up to his dressing-room ! There 
we were soon interrupted by ’phones from the stage, by 
callers, and what not! So at last—when our meeting 
place was His Majesty’s—Tree, luring me into a lift, 
next piloted me up into the Dome ! 

Once in the Dome—far, far up into the Haymarket 
sky—Tree generally forgot about the interview for a 
time and babbled of his books there, his pictures, and his 
articles of the kind that another humorist called “ bigotry 
and virtue.” 

How we ever got any interview through puzzles me 
to this day !_ Usually I had to go away in despair and 
dazement and piece out a sort of scenario, embodying 
(as far as I could) Tree’s broken-up views, remarks, 
jokes and criticisms of his critics! And some of these 
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criticisms of his critics could be very severe in their 
epigrammatic way. ‘This was especially the case when 
such critics had dared to censure him for over-elaboration 
of the mise-en-scéne of some Shakespearean or other classic 
play. That was always a sore point with good old 
Herbert ! 

I cannot say of Tree’s always witty impromptus that 
they were—as Henry J. Byron said of those of a would-be 
wag he described—‘‘the deeply meditated work of 
years!” Yet, I can say that there was often in Tree’s 
mind a kind of careful anticipation—or “ mental 
rehearsal ”’ of such ‘“‘ sudden ”’ witticisms and epigrams. 

In this regard, whenever I was arranging to interview 
Tree he was careful to say verbally or ’phonically, 
“When you come along, be sure to bring me some 
impromptus ! ” 

And, as far as possible, I always obeyed Herbert in 
this respect. We both used to find that our mutual 
preparedness (for he had also been thinking out things 
of the sort) saved us a good deal of time and trouble. 

And so our colloguing for interviewful purposes was 
wont to come out thus : 

Tree: “Where is that impromptu tag you 
brought ?” 

Mysztr : “ Here it is—marked D.” 

Tree: “ Very well, then. Now I reply to your 
last question thus : 

“And then Sir Herbert, his blue eyes gazing into 
vacancy, replied : Now pop in your Impromptu D, just 
below my Impromptu C, and there we are! Curtain |!” 

In starting his Haymarket managerial days, Tree 
ae on an adaptation by Walter Pollock and Sir Walter 

esant of Theodore de Banville’s Gringoire. It was 
called The Ballad-Monger, and had been preceded two 
years earlier by a version by W. G. Wills, who kept to 
the original title. | 

In that pre-Tree adptation Gringoire was played 
by Norman Forbes, who, like his more famous brother, 
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Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, had been a pupil of the 
Great Phelps. In fact quite a crop of Ballad-monger 
playlets flourished more or less about this time, all based 
upon De Banville’s powerful little drama with its gruesome 
Ballade des Pendus! 

The other Gringoires of the period and later included 
that excellent actor F. H. Macklin, who played the part 
in a clever version prepared by that expert student of 
—and at one time player on—the French stage, Arthur 
Shirley. He called his adaptation Pity. 

Tree, however, was certainly the best Ballad-monger 
of the many I have seen. His quaint diablerie, or 
Puckishness, which never left him to the day of his death, 
was of great service in the character of the ragged and 
starving but heroic tramp, the lampooner of the unspeak- 
able Louis the Eleventh. 

In addition to the many portraits and drawings of 
Tree as the bizarre Ballad-monger a fine statuette of him 
in that character was modelled by Mr. Kellock Brown, 
whose “ Ju-jitsu’”” was purchased for the nation soon 
after by the Chantrey Bequest. 

The first impersonator of the criminal King Louis 
to Tree’s Gringoire was that really keen humorist and 
satirist Charles Hallam Edward Brookfield, one of the 
finest actors and certainly the quaintest humorist and 
sharpest-tongued cynic of his time. 

Perhaps the most satirical thing that ever happened 
to this wayward satirist was that he wrote—for Charles 
Hawtrey and others—some few plays which the Censor 
of the period found, what Arthur Roberts would call 
““so near the knuckle,” that that functionary felt he had 
‘“ grounds for great uneasiness.” But His Great Censor- 
ness actually passed a play of Brookfield which really was 
“the limit” in cerulean, not to say ultramarine, tints ! 
It was called Dear Old Charlie. 

And what happened to the then “ Blue’ Brookfield 
was that not long after he was himself appointed Play 
Censor ! 
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Poor old Brookfield ! How he used to laugh to me 
over this appointment ! 

Most of the stories about Charlie Brookfield have 
been told, mostly by himself in his own reminiscences, 
for Charles coming from a “ literary” family wrote a good 
deal and wrote it well. This story, however, which he 
told me himself, has not (I think) been printed. 

Poor Charlie Brookfield was very ill from consumption 
for years, and but for having been blessed with a brave 
and bright temperament he would have “ gone under ” 
years before he did. One day, as I met him, he told me 
that having always felt irritated at the habit of people 
dashing by you and saying “ How are you?” and not 
waiting for an answer, he had just “ had it out ” with one 
such elusive inquirer, “ For, mark you,” said Charles, 
“when they ask, ‘How are you?’ they don’t care a 
damn! Well,” said he, “ this one just now nodded at 
me and shouted ‘ How are you, Charlie ?” and was just 
about to dart on when I seized him by the button and 
replied thus, ‘ My dear friend, it is so kind of you to 
ask after my health that I will tell you how I am!’ 
And as he stood fidgeting there,” continued Charles, 
““T went on, ‘ My lungs—what I have left—are in the 
most dreadful state! My limbs are weak and worn ! 
My eyesight is gradually leaving me. I am beginning 
to be stricken with utter deafness! My heart is in a 
shocking state and may cease at any moment! My 
brain is giving way! In short, my dear, inquiring 
friend, I am tottering on the brink of the grave !’”” 

“Great Scott, Charlie!” I gasped, “and what did 
he say to all that ?” 

“What did he say ?” growled Charles in his harsh 
voice, ‘‘ why, gazing into vacancy, he murmured, ‘ Dear 
me! Charlie, but J suppose you’re quite well otherwise !’”’ 

It was a treat to hear Charlie and Tree’s half-brother, 
Max Beerbohm, together, especially with Tree present 
to chuckle slyly and to chip in with a side epigram ever 
and anon, Herbert thought a great deal of Max, and 
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would retail to me even the most minor of Max’s wheezes. 
“Did you hear what my brother Max said of me last 
week ?”’ quoth Tree to me one day. “Some one said to 
him, ‘ Are you the brother of Beerbohm Tree?’ ‘ No,’ 
retorted Max, ‘ Beerbohm Tree is my brother!’ Very 
smart, don’t you think ?” 

I didn’t really think that the retort was crushingly 
keen. But no matter. 

Henry Arthur Jones wrote several plays in which 
Tree made marked successes, including Hard Hit and 
that fine drama The Dancing Girl, in which the actor as 
the Duke of Guisebery achieved his greatest triumph in 
any “straight” part. In this powerful drama, produced 
by Tree thirty-odd years ago at the Haymarket, he was 
supported principally by the then rising and still beautiful 
Julia Neilson and her subsequent husband, the bold and 
breezy Fred Terry. Also by the then promising and 
humorous light comedian Fred Kerr and the beautiful, 
and later terribly afflicted, little Rose Norreys of the 
Glorious Crimson Hair ! 

One of Jones’s plays for Tree at the Haymarket was a 
failure—almost as marked a failure as Carnac Sahib, which 
he wrote for that actor-manager at His Majesty’s. This 
Haymarket drama was called The Tempter, and in it my 
dear old friend Jones came out as a blank-verse bard ! 
This verse-vehicle was not at all in H. A. J.’s line. He 
made up for it, however, by dropping in the most awful 
language, especially as regards Tree’s part, which was 
called simply The Devil ! 

Of course, wags soon arose to point out that “‘ Tree 
was playing the Devil at (and with) the Haymarket !” 
Also most of the critics (myself among them) complained 
of the shocking language Jones had given to the Prince of 
Darkness whom a Greater Author has described as 
‘A Gentleman ”’ ! 

Jones replied first in the public prints and afterwards 
in his preface to the play that the awful words he used 
therein were all ‘‘ good Bible words ” ! 
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Also H. A. J. “ went ” particularly for critic William 
Archer, as belonging—according to Jones—to the 
school of “the Lobworm-Symbolic” ! This Jones 
phrase has passed into the language ! 

What really helped largely to upset The Tempter 
(which wobbled on, however, for about seventy nights) 
was that for the storm scene Tree would insist on having 
a wonderful mechanical “ practicable” ship made, 
together with a realistic ocean to fit! Jones protested 
that ordinary scenic effects were quite sufficient for his 
dramatic purpose. But Actor-Manager Tree, like poor 
Tilburina’s father, the Governor of Tilbury Fort, was 
*“‘ adamant.” 

Tree, however, soon wished he had “ softened.” 
For lo, that ship would keep revolving in a circle instead 
of ploughing the stormy main in the usual progressive 
manner! And, alas! Tree’s very own pet Raging 
Waves would keep working in semi-circular rows, like 
unto a yeasty artichoke! In short, this costly vessel 
(as Jones very properly complained) would neither work, 
sail, nor sink! It tried to sink for seven minutes, but 
all in vain! Yes, well do I remember The Tempier and 
my many talks to Tree as to how, in more ways than one, 
it caused the Devil to pay ! 

When, during The Three Musketeers boom, Tree 
bethought him of having a D’Artagnan drama of his 
own, he sent for me to talk over that character, as I had 
seen such a number of dramatizations of the famous 
romance of Papa Dumas. In fact, I saw dozens of 
D’Artagnans from my boyhood up. That boisterous 
hero’s impersonators sampled by me included Charles 
Dillon (still unbeaten in the part), Charles Sennett, 
David H. Jones, Edward Fletcher (afterwards a renowned 
actor-manager at Cardiff), J. H. Slater, J. L. Warner 
(both leading men with Miss Marriott), Harry J. 
Rickards (an immense favourite at the Surrey and 
Standard), J. B. Howe, Joseph Reynolds, and Algernon 
Syms (all of the “ Brit.”), Henry Forrester (a fine 
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all-round actor), the “‘ Great’? Macdermott, the comic 
singer (in his theatre days), William James (a strong 
leading man at the “Grecian”’), Henry Neville (the 
great “‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man’), William Travers (a 
versatile leading man and resident dramatist at the City 
of London, Norton Folgate), Louis Nanton, Fred 
Thomas, Fred Marchant, and George Hamilton, all of 
the “Vic.,” the Standard and the Albion (now the 
Queen’s), Poplar, Henry Loraine (the powerful and 
statuesque tragedian—father of Robert), and Clarence 
Holt, the heaviest and dreariest D’Artagnan of them 
all ! 

I also saw as D’Artagnan Harry Paulton and Arthur 
Roberts! But these were in burlesques, respectively 
entitled The Three Musket-dears and The Three Mus- 
Skitters. Moreover, I wrote a couple of D’Artagnan 
travestiettes. But that is another story. These were 
some of my earlier D’Artagnans. In more recent years, 
of course, I saw, during a sudden Three Musketeers 
boom, Lewis Waller, Charles Warner, H. A. Saintsbury 
and Robert Loraine—all very dashing D’Artagnans. 
And, anon, came Tree. So now on we go to his 
D’Artagnan. 

In all his stage work, both for other managers and 
for himself, Herbert Tree was extremely punctilious to 
be, and to have everything, strictly in accordance with the 
“period,” 

Once, however, and even in his own theatre—then 
Her Majesty’s—he made a strange slip, for him, in 
connection with his production of The Musketeers. For 
Tree, like the several other leading actors I have named, 
got bitten with a yearning to play D’Artagnan—a part 
right out of his line. 

For this drama Tree engaged as producer, arranger 
of ballets, crowds, ensembles, etc., that great-little artist 
Espinosa, who had produced for Charles Kean, Fechter, 
and other stars, and although then of yood ripe age, was 
a vivacious veteran. He has left behind him three 
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brilliant dancing descendants—namely, Judith, Léa, and 
Edouard, who is also a fine producer. 

Tree had a sort of brain-wave for a big Court Scene 
effect in which all the distinguished ladies were to curtsey 
to the ground at a certain important entrance for Mrs. 
Tree. And that brilliant lady (and linguist) said ditto to 
her husband’s brain-wave! “‘No!” cried the tiny 
tripping Espinosa volcanically. ‘No! I vill not do 
so! It is not in ze pe-riod!” Mr. and Mrs. Tree 
essayed to persuade and to placate the wonderful little 
master of mise-en-scéne, but allin vain! ‘‘ No, nevaire !” 
reiterated the still more volcanic professor, “It is not in 
ze pe-ri-od ! Such curtsey was nevaire known in ze 
pe-ri-od of ze Mousquetaires of Louis Treize |” 

“One thing brought up another ” (as George Robey 
sings), and eventually Tree ventured to hint that he and 
Espinosa “‘ must part.” And part they did! Espinosa 
““ walked out of the theatre,” or, rather, flew out like the 
little bird he always looked. But presently he sent 
along a claim against Tree for breaking his contract ! 
Whereupon the now beaten Beerbohm apologized and 
implored Espinosa to return and do as he liked with his 
“* precious period.” 

Tree’s D’Artagnan was quite unworthy of him, and 
he was worried about other things in the play, which 
was by that experienced adapter, gruff but good-hearted 
Sydney Grundy, who, like our present Prime Minister, 
was never seen without a pipe ! 

Among the things that worried Tree was a white 
horse, which he couldn’t well control, and the extremely 
““Amurrican”” accent of the haughty Miladi—the 
beautiful Mrs. Brown-Potter. That very pronounced 
accent Tree found even less controllable than his more 
or less fiery untamed steed. 

There was one thing my old friend Herbert loved 
devotedly—that was to have plenty of limelight thrown 
upon him! Not, however, that he was by any means 
singular in that! He would rehearse his own 
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“lighting” in this matter over and over again. I 
remember his being especially arduous in this respect in 
three plays which he did at the Haymarket, namely, 
The Dancing Girl (that fine drama by Henry Arthur 
Jones), Hypatia (adapted by C. Stuart Ogilvie, a Justice 
of the Peace for Surrey), and The Pompadour (adapted by 
the sturdy Briton, Sydney Grundy, and that gifted and 
more than usually eccentric Irishman and poet W. G. 
Wills). In Hypatia Tree had had a character specially 
written into Kingsley’s story for himself! And he 
wasn’t going to waste it for want of the proper amount 
of limelight ! 

My dear old friend’s love for being the centre of 
stage illumination took another form during the search- 
lighting of London in the terrible air-raid nights. 
Frequently as he saw these searchlights flashing across 
the sky he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a waste! What a waste ! 
I ought to have lighting like that in my beautiful 
theator !” 

One night while watching these startling flashes in 
the street a more than usually startling and brilliant 
searchlight flash came athwart the sky. “No! No!” 
cried Tree, beating himself on the breast and looking 
up. “‘Heor! Heor!” (that is how Tree used to 
pronounce “ here”). ‘‘ Throw that light on mz!” 

When Tree opened his new theatre, then called Her 
Majesty’s, in 1897, he had other troubles besides the 
architect’s omission of the gallery staircase. 

In the first place, as so often happens in opening a 
new theatre, the first play was a failure. This was The 
Seats of the Mighty, adapted by the afterwards-knighted 
Gilbert Parker from his novel of the same name. ‘This 
drama proved heavy, not to say stodgy, and ‘Tree had a 
poor part, Tinoir Doltaire—at least, one in which he 
could not score overmuch. 

In point of fact, the only useful thing evolved by 
The Seats of the Mighty was a very comic song of the same 
name, in which good old Herbert Campbell used to come 
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on in the halls as a mender of trousers, especially of the 
hinder parts thereof. ‘Taking this or that pair off his 
other arm, he declared that this pair belonged to Joe 
Chamberlain, that to Lord Salisbury, and so on, and that 
he (Herbert) was absolutely the best person to be found 
for “ Patching up the Seats of the Mighty |!” 

Unhappily, Tree had quite a run of bad luck at Her 
Majesty’s, almost up to the time when, the late King 
Edward succeeding Queen Victoria in 1901, the theatre 
was at once renamed His Majesty’s. ‘These more or 
less unlucky productions included The Silver Key (in 
which he played the Duc de Richelieu), the play being 
adapted by that indefatigable transplanter, Sydney 
Grundy, from Papa Dumas’s Mademoiselle de Belle Isle. 
A little later S. G. weighed in with the not-too-fortunate 
Musketeers drama, recently described by me. Tree also 
produced Rip Van Winkle and Katherine and Petruchio 
(the cut-down pantomime version of The Taming of the 
pee) failing to make any special mark in either 

ay. 
‘ Gate on, Tree struck a very bad snag in a drama 
written for him by Henry Arthur Jones, who had given 
him before such splendid characters as Mathew Ruddock, 
the money-mono-maniac in Wealth, and the Duke of 
Guisebery in The Dancing Girl (both at the Haymarket). 

This failure of Jones’s was about “the limit.” It 
was called Carnac Sahib. And yet poor Tree had a 
worse failure to come. It was a drama written by a very 
aristocratic playwright, Claude Lowther to wit, and was 
called The Gordian Knot. When I called on Tree to 
sympathize with him over the few nights’ run of the 
strange Lowther drama (which I had called a ‘“‘ Lowther 
Arcade”’ drama), Tree remarked, ‘‘ The Gordian Knot. 
ees sim plad Mout its.” 

Anon, the undaunted Tree selected one of the 
greatest of British-made Roman plays—namely, Fulius 
Cesar. Before proceeding with Tree and company in 
this tragedy, I might mention a strange episode in 
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connection therewith. While I was in the stalls at 
Her Majesty’s one night an old friend of mine, who is 
both a millionaire and a Master of Arts, came to me, and, 
pointing to an announcement on the play-bill of the 
evening of the forthcoming production of this Czsarian 
tragedy, said to me: ‘‘ Chance, what is this Fulus 
Czsar play about? Is it any good?” ‘“ My dear 
friend,” I answered, “‘ as you are a Master of Arts and 
don’t know your Yulius Cesar, it is about time you read 
it.” ‘‘ But where can I get it ?” he inquired. Well,” 
quoth I, “‘as you are only a millionaire you had better 
go down to Dicks’s. ‘They supply these plays at a penny 
per copy |” 

A week or two later he wrote me to the effect that 
he didn’t get a penny copy of Fulius Cesar at Dicks’s, 
but had bought a sixpenny one at French’s!_ It never 
struck the poor millionaire Master of Arts that he could 
have bought an entire Shakespeare and have read this 
tragedy therein! As it fell out, however, my wealthy 
chum wrote me again ere long, thanking me most 
gratefully for having put him on to Fuhus Cesar. 
“For,” he added, ‘1 liked it so much that I have since 
bought an edition de luxe of that author’s plays, and Iam 
now reading them through !” 

And, behold this freshly educated Master of Arts 
joined me on the first night of Tree’s production of 
Fulius Cesar, when he was one of the most enthusiastic 
witnesses of that tragedy so strangely new to him |! 

Naturally, I suppress the name of my rich friend, 
who thus proved himself so eager to “‘ learn,” for he was 
(and thank God, still is) one of the most generous and 
charitable of souls ! 

From the moment that friend Herbert told me that 
he intended to produce YFulius Cesar and that he meant 
to play Antony, I kept saying to him “Don’t!” I 
explained to him that he was never at his best in 
“‘declamatory ” characters such as this. “Nor can 
you,” I added, “ play Brutus. You are never at home 
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in strong heroic characters. Your only part in Fulius 
Cesar,” said I, “is that splendid character-study 
Cassius!” “Do you really think so?” said Tree, 
gazing at me in his most soulful manner. And then, 
Tree recast himself for Cassius, and rehearsed it for 
several days ! 

Presently, however, on looking in again at the 
rehearsals, I found he had just reverted to Mark Antony. 
“You see,” said he, in his most apologetic manner, “ I 
had to go back to Antony, as I find that an actor-manager 
is always expected by the public to play that part.” 

Strangely enough, when a year or two ago, Henry 
Ainley revived Fulius Cesar at the St. James’s, he gave 
me the same excuse! “As a straight, heroic actor,” 
quoth Ainley, “‘ of course, I want to play Brutus ; but 
being perhaps better as a ‘character’ actor, I ought, 
as you say, enact Cassius. I find, however, that an 
actor-manager is always expected to cast himself for 
Mark Antony!” I pointed out, both to Tree and 
Ainley, that the great tragedian-comedian Phelps was 
wont to play all three—Brutus, Cassius, and Antony— 
in turn, and that he was an overwhelming success in each 

art | 
3 But, then, he was Phelps ! 

Early in the rehearsals of Fulius Cesar Tree besought 
his very able business manager Harry Dana (formerly 
an actor himself) to see that a suitable man was engaged 
to enact the leader of the Mob. “I want the most 
intelligent super you can find,” said Tree, “ especially as 
he must listen intently to my every utterance and watch 
every change of my facial play during the great and 
glorious oration which Mark Antony delivers from the 
Forum over the body of Cesar. 

‘““ Spare no trouble,” he added, “‘ scour the theatre 
and all round about it, so that you get the right sort of 
strictly brainy super!” “ All right, guv’nor,” replied 
the practical Dana, and anon brought what he thought 
(and said) was the Very Man! “Good,” cried Tree, 

K 
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“let us rehearse then, as you have, of course, told him 
what I require of him ?” 

And then the rehearsal of that scene, and especially 
of that oration, proceeded, Tree giving off “ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your eors !”—and 
gradually, as he progressed, fixing that Central Super 
with his Glittering Eye! ‘‘ Strange,” murmured Tree, 
after “‘ going back” in the famous speech a few times, 
“that Mob Leader doesn’t seem at all interested in what 
Mark Antony is talking about! Let us try again!” 
And he tried. Still that Super Mobman showed no 
response ! 

Presently Tree stopped the rehearsal, and extracting 
that super from his fellow Mobmen, walked him up and 
down and around the stage, explaining the play to him ! 
And soon the Mobman seemed interested, but said 
nothing, and eventually, at Tree’s request, went back 
to his place in front of the Forum ! 

The eminent actor-manager started off again, and 
yet again and again! He could not, however, gain the 
slightest facial response from this new super. At last, 
Tree irritated beyond measure, exclaimed from the 
Forum, pointing at the Mobman, “ You, sir! You ! 
I have tried you many times with this Glorious Speech ! 
I have even explained this Marvellous Tragedy to you ! 
But, alas ! it seems all in vain. Tell me, sir, I implore 

ou! What are you going to do?” 

“Well, Guv’nor !” (replied the Mobman, surlily), 
““T don’t know what you are going todo! But I’ve had 
about enough of this damned rotten play, and I am 
going home !” 

And he went. 

When Tree played Mark Antony in Antony and 
Cleopatra, strangely enough he was far better than as the 
Mark in Julius Cesar. Yet one would have thought 
the reverse would be the case. As the older, or ‘‘ ruffian ”’ 
Mark, Tree contrived to broaden himself physically 
as well as in his acting. Indeed, on the whole, I am 
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inclined to place this impersonation among the best of 
his few real successes in Shakespearean declamatory or 
warlike characters. 

The Cleopatra of that magnificent revival was 
Constance Collier. That fine actress, who made her 
stage début as a child with Wilson Barrett in The Silver 
King, learned a great deal of her serious acting with 
Tree, with whom she was six years at His Majesty’s. 
Her Nancy to his Fagin, and to Lyn Harding’s fine 
Bill Sikes (the best since Henry Irving’s), will be well 
remembered by playgoers. ‘‘ Connie” Collier, one of 
an old and ripely experienced theatrical family, was for 
some time in the Gaiety “‘ chorus,” when she grew up. 
Not long before playing Cleopatra to Tree’s Antony, 
she had posed as a silent Cleopatra in a big ballet at the 
Empire. 

After that, I wrote Miss Collier her first leading 
““ sneaking” part in a play called The Maid of Athens, 
in which I collaborated with C. Edmund Pearson and the 
late fine composer, Dr. Osmond Carr. 

Tree’s cast for Fulius Cesar at his first revival thereof 
was a very remarkable one. The Brutus was Lewis 
Waller, who died in the full maturity of his powers at 
fifty-five in mid-Wartime. The Cassius was a splendid 
young actor and deep Shakespearean scholar Franklyn 
McLeay, of Toronto, who passed away before he was 
thirty and not long after he had married that charming 
actress Grace Warner, daughter of the late great favourite 
Charles Warner. 

The still lovely Evelyn Millard was the Portia, and 
the beautiful and earnest actress Lily Hanbury played 
Calphurnia. This lovable lady died very young in her 
early married life with Herbert Guedalla. Miss Hanbury 
was a cousin of the still beautiful Julia Neilson. 

When, early in the run of Fulius Cesar, I was 
commissioned to write what I dared to call a ‘‘ Tree- 
avestie”’ entitled Julius Tree, Sir! for the Mohawk, 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels, Tree took a great interest 
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init. Especially was he anxious about the bits wherein I 
“took him off” in a song which embodied his treatment 
of the famous Mark Antony oration, which I mentioned 
in my story of him and the Mobman. Tree was so 
“tickled” at this skit that he even suggested sundry 
gaglets, and now and again “ stood ”’ or “‘ sat” for me so 
that I could work up certain mannerisms, etc., for my 
skitful purpose. 

Later, when friend Herbert produced those more 
modern forms of the classic drama, namely, Stephen 
Phillips’s Nero, Herod, and Ulysses, Tree was very eager 
that I should also arrange to burlesque these plays and 
him. The author of these three plays, poor Stephen 
Phillips, deep and reverent poet though he was, seemed 
even more anxious for my travestying twists. In fact, 
that true poet dug me out from time to time to learn 
how I had fared with burlesquing the scripts which he 
had lent me ! 

I wouldn’t touch Herod with my burlesquing habits, 
as I regarded that as too scriptural a subject for such 
treatment. Nero also seemed to me too horrible a theme 
to “skit.” I did eventually, at Tree’s and Phillips’s 
urgent pleading, agree to burlesque Ulysses. ‘The 
negotiations for that travesty fell through until too late. 
The script of the skit lies before me as I write, and really 
I think that it deserved something of the praise that the 
author and Tree (the Ulysses at His Majesty’s) bestowed 
upon it! Lest this burlesque-encouragement of Tree’s 
should surprise some I may remind them that later 
(again calling me in) he wrote a burlesque himself for 
his “‘ be-eautiful theator.” It was a new version of 
Orphée aux Enfers to Offenbach’s delightful score. 
H. B. T. called it Orpheus in the Underground ! 

I must say, however, that there was in Udysses itself 
(as it came out) quite enough of the true burlesque spirit 
—though utterly unintentional on the part of Herbert 
and Stephen. In the first place, Tree was rather 
unconsciously comic in the Homeric name-part. The 
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quaintest unintentional humour, however, was displayed 
by the still radiantly beautiful Mrs. Brown-Potter (now 
a Theosophical “astral body,” rather than a “ star”). 
The captivating Cora played the siren Calypso, and 
played it with an “‘ Amurrican” accent that one could 
cut not only with a bowie-knife but with a bludgeon. 
So very extreme was this dialect of Mrs. B. P. that I 
suggested she should be called not so much a siren of 
Scylla or Charybdis as Calypso of Coney Island ! 

I spoke above of Tree’s Fagin. What a splendid 
piece of “‘ character” acting it was! And many will 
remember with what a shriek of comic horror he exclaimed, 
““He—he called me—a Jew!” He made a great 
success in four other Hebrew characters. One was 
Svengali. Another was old Jacob in Foseph and His 
Brethren. During one of the rehearsals of this, coming 
on the stage to hear some “ livelier’ dance which he 
had ordered, he went fast asleep among the “ Corn in 
Egypt” ! 

Of course, Tree’s biggest Hebrew character was 
Shylock, which was a fine picturesque performance, full 
of brilliant touches, although by no means equal to the 
greatest Shylock of modern times—I mean, of course, 
Henry Irving. 

One of his other Israelite rdles—one in which he 
made a great “character’’-acting hit—was Isidore 
Izzard in Business is Business, which dear old Sydney 
Grundy had adapted from Mirbeau’s Les Affaires sont 
les Affaires. ‘This Jew character was a very bumptious, 
unscrupulous financier, or profiteer, who insisted upon 
having his intials “I. I.” all over his furniture, goods, 
and chattels, and even on the fronts of his slippers ! 

One night I dropped in upon Tree during the 
performance of Business is Business, and in the course 
of our usual hurried confab. in the Prompt Box I chanced 
to say, “I see in some of the Jewish papers, and I hear 
in certain Jewish circles, that what with your playing of 
the cruel and criminal Fagin, the scoundrel Svengali, 
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and your present impersonation of the contemptible 
Izzard, you seem to be down upon the Jews |” 

“Down upon the Jews !”’ he retorted, with his sly 
chuckle. “Ridiculous! How could I be unkind to 
that Race? What do we not owe to the Jews?” 

It was while Tree was playing Shylock that King 
Edward knighted him. On the day of his receiving that 
honour, I called upon the new “ Sir ” Herbert just before 
the Trial Scene. Gathering up his gaberdine, the new 
knight drew me to his dressing-room and then gave me 
a magnificent life-size photograph of his Shylock head 
with its extremely Oriental Jewish make-up. At the 
bottom of this beautiful picture, which hangs on my 
wall, ‘Tree wrote the following : 


“To my good friend, Chance Newton. In remem- 
brance of many acts of encouragement on the Road !” 


Herbert Tree was always a master of make-up. In 
such characters as Paul Demetrius in The Red Lamp, 
Issachar in Hypatia, Fagin, and especially as the respective 
Falstaffs in The Merry Wives of Windsor and King Henry 
IV, (Part I.), Tree’s make-up was really marvellous. 
In Tree’s earlier, thinner condition it was wonderful 
how he piled coils of ‘‘ fat”? about his body, his neck 
and his face for Old Jack. ‘Tree also wore huge gloves, 
and when asked why he went thus apparently “ out 
of the period,” he replied that he felt that his huge bulk 
would make his arms and hands look too short without 
some such gauntlets | 

It was during the first run of Tree’s revival of King 
Henry the Fourth (Part I.) at the Haymarket that he kept 
evincing a kind of fidgetty desire to change over from 
Falstaff to Hotspur, in which latter character Lewis 
Waller was making a great hit. On several occasions 
Herbert confided this idea to me, but I always told him— 
as, indeed, I did with regard to most such heroic 
“straight? parts—that he couldn’t—and therefore 
shouldn’t—play it ! 
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This time I had my own way with him—that is, as 
far as the Haymarket was concerned. When, anon, 
however, he put that play into his touring repertory, 
and opened at the Grand Theatre (now the Empire), 
Islington, Tree had the temerity to try the Phelps feat. 
That was to play Falstaff one night and Hotspur the 
next! Phelps was equally great in both characters, but 
Tree failed at once as Hotspur, thereby verifying my well- 
meant prediction. 

When I twitted Tree on his Hotspur fiasco, he 
smiled upon me forgivingly, and said, “‘ Be at peace, my 
friend, I have given Hotspur over to Louis Calvert !| ” 

Now, the lamented Louis, even at that time, was a 
bit “beefy” for the lithe, unquenchable Harry Percy, 
but still he could play it far better than Tree. 

One of the most startlingly realistic forms of make-up 
ever adopted by Tree was in a play written by my gifted 
Hibernian friend James Bernard Fagan. It was called 
The Happy Island, and, unfortunately, it was a dire 
failure. On the third (and nearly the last) night of the 
play, I called on Tree to obtain tidings of his next 
production, or revival, which, I felt, must be imminent. 
The so-called Happy Island was proceeding and Tree 
dragged me, as was his wont, into the Prompt Box. 

“ By Jove, Tree!” said I, gazing at his face, “ that 
make-up of yours is really more wonderful than I thought 
it was on the first night!” “ Yes,” he answered, in 
his dreamy fashion, ““ Yes! And when on that night 
friends came round to the back after curtain-fall and said 
to me, ‘ What a glorious scene you have for the island, 
and what a marvellous make-up you have ’—+then I knew. 
I knew!” 

There came a time when Tree made up his mind to 
play Cardinal Wolsey. He was a long, long while 
making it up, for year in and year out, whenever I 
suggested his attempting that character, he always seemed 
chary about it. First he would say that he was afraid 
to try Wolsey, because of Phelps’s great renown in the 
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part—the one in which the grand old actor was struck 
for death while uttering the line, “ Farewell! a long 
farewell to all my greatness |” 

Anon Tree seemed to shrink from the Cardinal lest 
he should appear to fall short of Henry Irving’s magni- 
ficent performance thereof. In due course, however, 
some time in 1910, Sir Herbert plucked up courage 
and attacked the character, and a fine Wolsey he was— 
especially on the sly and artful side. 

It will be remembered that Violet Vanbrugh was 
the Katharine of Arragon ; that Harry Ainley was the 
Buckingham, that Laura Cowie made her first big hit 
as Anne Boleyn, and that Arthur Bourchier not only 
enacted the much-marrying Harry the Eighth, but also 
grew for the part a Real Beard ! 

The Bearded Bourchier continued to get quite a lot 
of Press publicity for this “ specially engaged ” hirsute 
adornment. So much so that Herbert gave off all sorts 
of wheezes in the theatre and out of it as to Arthur 
“cutting out Clarkson,” and so on ! 

In view of the later revivals of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Old Drury and the Old Vic., etc., it should 
be interesting to refer to Tree’s couple of splendidly 
picturesque and really faylike revivals of that greatest 
of all fairy plays. In the first revival Tree played 
Bottom ; in the second he turned that part over to 
Arthur Bourchier. Neither was an absolutely great or 
Phelps-like Bottom. In other respects, however, the 
Dream was splendidly cast at both revivals. Early in 
the preparations for the first revival Tree told me that 
he had been unable to find what he thought to be a 
suitable and worthy Puck. As his habit was when thus 
in doubt, he asked me if I could help him in this difficult 
matter. I told him that a little while before at J. B. 
Mulholland’s theatre, the Metropole, Camberwell, I had 
found in the company run by that enthusiastic expert 
Ben Greet, what I thought to be the best and brightest 
Puck I had seen for many years. ‘‘ Her name,”’ said I, 
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“is Louie Freear.” Tree sent at once and engaged 
little Louie, paying her by far a bigger salary than she 
had ever dreamed of up till then. And a fine Puck 
she was ! 

As regards Tree, and also Irving and Alexander, 
I was often called upon to suggest players for certain 
difficult parts, and nearly always I—and they later— 
found these necessary clever people where managers 
could always find them if they took the trouble to look 
—that is, in the touring, or stock companies in the 
provinces and the suburbs. It was in the suburban 
“stock” companies that such subsequently brilliant 
stars as Nellie Farren, Toole, Edward Terry, George 
Belmore, Sam Emery, Charles Warner, and last—but not 
least—George Arliss were found. However, to my 
tale | 

Tree, then about to give the first London production 
of my old friend David Belasco’s thrilling Japanese 
drama The Darling of the Gods (in which he made such 
a hit in George Arliss’s character, Zakkuri), found himself 
in need of a lady to act as a foil to Lena Ashwell as the 
heroine an adequate impressive performance of a seductive 
villainess, or vamp, as they say in the strange cinema 
tongue. Again, friend Herbert sent for me. I 
suggested at once a lady whom I had just seen playing 
awful she-criminals in Melvillian melodrama at the 
Standard, Shoreditch—Miss Maud Hildyard. Tree 
sent off Dana and engaged that handsome and statuesque 
actress at once! And a great success she made. As 
in the case of so many players I suggested to Irving, 
Tree, Alexander, and Toole, that lady never knew that 
I was the one who caused her to be thus engaged at a 
West End theatre at a big salary. I think that Louie 
Freear and William Stack (whom I thus caused to make 
his West End début at the St. James’s) were the only 
two who knew, or guessed, that I was their gratis agent ! 
But no matter ! 

One of the best repartees Tree ever poured upon me 
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was when I denounced him “to his head ”’ for daring 
to pose as Macbeth on the screen, and at His Majesty’s, 
of all places ! 

““ Whatever,” said I, ‘‘ made you do such a dreadful 
thing, actually presenting that great tragedy without its 
glorious dialogue ?”’ 

‘Well, you see,” replied Tree, with one of those sly 
chuckles of his, ‘‘ I thought I had reached the time of life 
when I ought to be seen—and not heard !” 

When Tree produced Macbeth at His Majesty’s, he 
engaged Arthur Bourchier to play Macduff—which, I 
venture to think, is A. B.’s best Shakespearean impersona- 
tion. Whether or no, Tree and Bourchier became great 
cronies, and would be found nightly in each other’s 
dressing-rooms at almost every interval, telling each other 
stories. ‘Towards the end of the tragedy, down they 
would dash to the stage and hack away violently at each 
other with their respective claymores, at the cue: ‘‘ Lay 
on, Macduff ; And damn’d be he who first cries, ‘ Hold, 
enough |’” 

Now, it so happened that at the end of this long 
Macbeth engagement, in which that still great favourite, 
Violet Vanbrugh, was the “‘ Lady Mac,” Bourchier gave 
a photo of himself as Macduff to Tree, by way of 
memento. And Bourchier signed that photo, “ To 
the Bloodier Villain ! ” 

Prythee, gentle reader, don’t start at this Shaw-like 
sentence. You will find it in the text of Macbeth. 

When Tree signified his intention of reviving Macbeth 
he was greeted both in his theatre and out of it with a 
storm of condemnation. For, as everybody who knows 
anything of stage life is well aware, Macbeth is, for some 
occult reason or another, supposed by theatre people to 
be a play sure to bring disaster on any one daring to 
produce it or to play in it | 

At one time, the chief portents of woe and wretched- 
ness, of failures (or “frosts,” as they are termed 
technically), were supposed to be bound up chiefly with 
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the Macbeth music usually attributed to Locke. I came 
across many extraordinary ebullitions of this strange 
superstition from my boyhood in the theatres working 
with my relatives—yea, and right on to the present 
time ! 

Not long ago I chanced to be chatting with my old 
play-producing, play-acting, and play-writing friend 
Harley Granville Barker on this very theme. I was 
telling him how that I had known all manner of stage- 
players (including my many theatrical and variety 
relations and myself) ejected from dressing-rooms, 
prompt boxes, etc., for daring to hum or to whistle any 
part of Locke’s Macbeth music—a score which at one 
time, however, always was given with that tragedy. In 
fact, I think I am right in stating that it was not until 
Henry Irving’s revival of Macbeth at the Lyceum that 
Locke’s music, with its melodious airs J Fly by Night, 
Black Spirits and White, etc., was abandoned. Well, 
Granville Barker then told me that, not long before he 
had unconsciously started humming a bar or two of 
this Macbeth music in the dressing-room of some brother 
actor on whom he had called, and he was regarded with 
horror and was forthwith put into the street ! 

Now, superstitious horror all around the theatre 
notwithstanding, Tree really did well out of this fateful 
tragedy at His Majesty’s. In fact, he ran it there for a 
hundred performances. This was the second best run 
for Macbeth, Irving coming first with about a hundred 
- and fifty consecutive performances at the Lyceum. 
That was the second revival there with Irving as the 
Guilty Thane. In the first revival—which was given 
under Bateman’s management—Macbeth totalled up 
eighty performances. 

Oh yes, I am quite prepared for some stage-croaker 
to tell me that during Irving’s second long run of 
Macbeth he was taken ill and out of the bill for a few weeks, 
and that Hermann Vezin had to be called in to play 
** Mac ”’ the while. And also I am prepared for other 
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croque-morts to tell me that poor Vezin was regarded 
by many as “ the unluckiest of actors.” In fact, I have 
often been ashamed to find superstitious managers 
looking upon that fine, virile, scholarly Shakespearean 
actor as a ‘‘ dreadful stage Jonah”?! And yet Vezin’s 
Macbeth drew him eighty pounds per week from Irving ! 
I remember quite a comical incident occurring during 
Tree’s early rehearsals of Nero—in which a good many 
““ gentlemen of colour ” were engaged as supers. It had 
just been arranged that the music for this Stephen 
Phillips play should be composed by the late Coleridge- 
Taylor. Now Tree had never met this composer, and 
one day he was told that Mr. Coleridge-Taylor had called 
to see him by appointment. Tree kept on rehearsing 
for a while, settling sundry difficult points, and eventually 
another message came to him on the stage, saying that 
the composer was still waiting in the wings. Anon the 
actor-manager dashed forward to the wings and suddenly 
seeing that West Indian composer in his path, he waved 
him aside exclaiming : “‘ You are too late, sir, for this 
play ; we have engaged all the Negroes we want |” 
When Tree married Miss Maud Holt, of Queen’s 
College, where she took high honours in classics, 
trigonometry, etc., that charming lady was only twenty, 
and Tree was ten years older. That was in 1883. 
Very soon the bride, who had in her time acted in Greek 
plays in the original tongue, went on the stage. I well 
remember her début at the old Gaiety with her bride- 
groom in W, S. Gilbert’s two-act comedy Sweethearts. 
For some years Mrs. Tree did not make any specially 
great success as an actress except perhaps as Belinda in 
Gilbert’s really best and too-seldom-seen farcical comedy 
Engaged. In that play she gave promise of that richly 
humorous acting for which we have for some years known 
and loved Lady Tree. In Nero, however, Mrs. Tree 
played Agrippina with such deep, impressive intensity 
as to show that suddenly she had developed tragic powers 
of a very high order. Like her gifted husband, Mrs. 
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Tree possessed an abundance of humour which if one 
may say so without being guilty of ungallantry, is not too 
common in her charming sex. This gift of humour and 
of imagination has descended largely to her three 
daughters, Viola, Iris, and Felicity. The first-named is 
also a skilful essayist and eke a playwright. Iris has 
become quite a poet. Her ode on the death of her father 
is well remembered by many as a beautiful piece of 
work. 

I remember daughter Viola coming to her father 
while I was with him in the Dome one day. “ Father,” 
said she, “I want five shillings.” ‘“‘ My deor child,” 
murmured Tree dreamily, “I have no five shillings ! 
I have never had five shillings! Go and draw it at the 
box-office !”’ “I will,” answered Viola, and sailed 
away majestically todoso! ‘“ Look at her, my friend,” 
said Tree to me as he gazed proudly after her. ‘‘ How 
be-eautiful, how impressive she is! And,” he added, 
still more proudly, “she has inherited much of her 
father’s unworldly wisdom !” 

One night, when calling upon my old friend with 
intent to gather “‘ news” from him, I noted a familiar 
figure coming away from him in the Dome: “ Look ! 
look,” quoth Tree (clutching me by the arm), “ there he 
goes. See! Boyle Lawrence passing e’en now out at 
the portal”—dropping unconsciously into Hamlet ! 
“You see, do you not ?—that he has been here to take 
your bread out of my mouth !” 

I have avoided talking of Tree’s touring experiences 
to any great extent, though I dare say it will be news to 
some that in his earlier days he played in the provinces 
Henry Irving’s quaint character Digby Grant in 
Albery’s famous comedy Two Roses. I feel that I ought, 
however, to tell this little story of an au revoir supper which 
Tree gave one Saturday midnight at the Garrick Club 
prior to his starting on tour at Manchester on the 
following Monday. There was quite a brilliant assembly 
of his brother actors and managers at this gorgeous 
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midnight banquet—for being Tree’s of course it was 
gorgeous—not to say Lucullus-like ! He explained to 
his guests that he was staying at the Garrick that night— 
or morning—in order to catch the nine a.m. train from 
Euston to Manchester. Presently he asked to be 
excused while he summoned John, a wonderful waiter 
there, and asked him to be sure to call him in time for 
that train. Several times during the revels, which grew 
more and more revelsome, Tree called John again to 
remind him about the train. Each time the hilarious 
host grew more and more incoherent, but the diplomatic 
John kept assuring him that he had not forgotten the 
instructions and that all would be well ! 

In due course the host’s guests departed, and Tree, 
taking from John a heavy candlestick, started up the 
Garrick Club’s noble staircase en route for bed ! When 
nearing the top, Tree and his candlestick fell to the 
bottom of the stairs! John, in alarm, bent over him to 
lend first aid. Tree, however, suddenly pulling himself 
together, murmured, “ John! John! J have returned 
to remind you that at nine o'clock ph “Vableaws 

Once upon a time, a then budding and now a fully- 
grown young star actress, was engaged by Manager 
Tree, who really did a great deal to advance her on her 
stage career. Soon, however, the young novice began 
to tell ‘T'ree that she and her parents (whom we all love 
and honour) insisted on her being billed in larger type 
than she was getting. Nay, more, the radiantly beautiful 
girl claimed that she was to be given the “‘ and ”—which 
is so coveted by professionals when their names are 
advertised. “* I want,” said she, “‘ to be announced thus, 
‘Sir Herbert Tree avd Miss (So and So).’”’ “‘ Yes, my 
dear child,” retorted the Chief, “ but why ‘and’? Why 
Hoereb Ute 

In my opinion, however, the best answer this 
epigrammatic actor-manager ever gave in this announce- 
ment connection was that which he administered to a 
very Cockney, not to say illiterate but certainly clever, 
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low comedian whom he had thought of engaging. ‘‘ But, 
look ’ere, guv’nor, yer know,” remarked our low com. 
warningly, “I shall expect you to bill the ‘and’ before 
my naime!”’ “ Alas! my dear friend,” replied Tree, 
“how can I doso? You know it is ’ard to give the ’and 
where the Art can never be!” 

Now, I ought to tell you of a strange thing that 
happened on that eventful night when Tree revived The 
Merry Wives of Windsor at His Majesty’s, with himself 
again as Fat Jack and Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal as 
the Wives ! 

When it came to the scene wherein Mistress Page, 
growing a little confused, tries to remember a certain 
name, I observed quite a startled flutter among several 
fellow dramatic critics in my immediate quarter. 

Now, the ever-delightful Ellen Terry, as we all 
know, was often a little “ fluffy” in the text on first 
nights, that wonderful actress, like Irving and Tree, 
never being able to conquer a certain amount of first- 
night “nervousness.” This time, however, Ellen the 
Glorious was really “letter perfect,” and her apparent 
momentary haziness was but a splendid bit of acting. 
This was what occurred, however. 

That little group of fluttered critics, in the next 
interval which followed hard upon this episode, began to 
denounce Miss Terry, not only for “ fluffiness,” but for 
actually daring in her “ feeling after” the missing name 
—to utter such a modern locution as “ I cannot tell what 
the Dickens his name is !”’ 

As these journalistic confréres all swooped down upon 
me to ask my opinion in this matter I warned them not to 
allow their denunciations of the Fair Ellen’s ‘‘ modern 
phrase” to get into print, as the line is not only in the 
text of the play but also was a favourite expression in 
Shakespeare’s time, and means only “‘ What the Devil.” 
Really, it is only a contraction of “‘ What the Devilkins !” 

Always of a diligent, delving nature, dear old Herbert, 
when not play-acting or producing, was wont to write and 
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deliver lectures and addresses on the Drama. Some of 
these he collected and issued in book form—one especially 
interesting volume being called Thoughts and Afterthoughts. 
Tree’s preface to this book, in a characteristically auto- 
graphed copy which he gave me, is quite in his sunny 
humorous vein. It runs: 


“To Mine Enemy I dedicate the Faults of this Book. 
To my Friend I dedicate what Virtue it may have, Hoping 
thus to give pleasure to Both ! ” 


One of Tree’s pet ideas in what Mr. Micawber would 
call ‘‘the Universal Dissemination of Theatric 
Intellectuality ’’ was to found a school for the teaching of 
elocution and acting. And found it he did. It was 
called the Academy of Dramatic Art. That Academy, 
since honoured with the prefix Royal, was at first a 
little erratic in its methods. Of late years it has developed 
and improved apace under the skilful administration of 
Kenneth Barnes, brother of the brilliant Vanbrugh sisters 
and nephew of that late mysterious manager, W. H. C. 
Nation. 

My old friend and fellow-dramatic enthusiast, the 
esteemed theatrical and musical agent, Akerman May, 
sometime an actor with Tree, reminded me of a little 
story of Tree and his one-time pet offspring of the brain— 
that Academy, to wit. Herbert on walking near his 
“ be-eautiful theator’? some few months after that 
Academy’s formation, met a brother-manager, who said 
to him: “ Well, Tree, I’ve been patronizing your new 
Academy and I have now two of its pupils in my theatre.” 
“Lucky fellow,” responded Tree dreamily, “I have 
three in mine !” 

Here is a story which Mr. H. Coleridge-Taylor 
(son of the late gifted composer) related to me. His 
father’s first connection with Tree was with Herod—and 
at that time Adolph Schmid, who had introduced the 
distinguished young West African composer to Tree, 
was musical director at His Majesty’s. 
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that he wasn’t applying for a ‘“‘ walk-on” negro engage- 
ment, Beerbohm suddenly produced a small Bible from 
his pocket, and clutching the composer by the arm, 
read to him the verse which runs : 

“Now, if ye be ready that at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and 
dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship 
the image which I have made !”’ 

Tree, then glancing keenly at the coloured composer, 
exclaimed : “ Can you write music like that ? ” and darted 
up the stage to rehearse ! 

Coleridge-Taylor, not unnaturally staggered at Beer- 
bohm Tree’s sudden outburst by this awful edict of 
Nebuchadnezzar, turned to Maestro Schmid and asked 
what it all meant! “ Don’t worry,” replied Schmid, 
“that’s only the Guv’nor’s way of trying to explain 
what music he wants for this Scriptural tragedy !” 

One day Tree went into the great General Post 
Office in Sackville Street, Dublin, where he was then 
playing, and asked to see some stamps. ‘The attendant 
brought him a huge sheet, asking what price stamps he 
wanted! Tree gazed intently at all the specimens, 
asking the price of this and that stamp. He still gazed 
on the large sheet for some time, and then remarked : 
“How much is that pretty little green one in the 
middle?” ‘‘ That is a halfpenny stamp, Sor,” replied 
the attendant. ‘‘ Only a ha’penny !”’ quoth Tree, “‘ and 
so pretty, too! I think I must have one of these—and 
keep it!” Tableau ! 

On another occasion (as Tree used to tell me) he 
dashed eagerly into this huge Dublin G.P.O. and wanted 
to buy a stamp for a letter which he brought along. 
“Sure, Sor, it’s out of stamps we are entoirely !|”’ 


answered one of the men behind the counter. ‘I think 
ye may be able to get wan at the public-heouse, acrass 
the r-road !”” Tableau again |! 


H. Beerbohm Tree and Co. had been playing The 


L 
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O'Flynn in Dublin, and on the last night Sir Herbert 
made the usual speech of thanksgiving at curtain-fall. 
At the end of his oration, Tree added : “‘ And especially 
am I grateful to the citizens of Glorious Old Dublin for 
their kind tolerance of my efforts in your be-eautiful 
brogue!’’ And as Tree bowed himself off gracefully 
he was seized by the local native prompter, who, gazing 
furiously upon him, exclaimed in his broadest accents : 
‘““Fwhat’s that now, ye’re afther sayin’, Sor Herrberrt 
Trree ? Fwhat the divil d’ye mane, ye spalpeen, by 
darin’ to hint that we Oirish have anny br-r-ogue at all, 
at all?’ “So sorry !”? murmured Tree, and crept on 
tiptoe to his dressing-room, followed by the malignant 
glances of the irate Irish prompter, who “ looked shille- 
laghs ” at him ! 

Speaking of The O’Flynn which the author, Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, confessed to being “‘ derived from 
many sources,” I don’t think Tree ever beat the cast he 
had for it. The players included Edward Sass (brother- 
in-law of George Edwardes), William Haviland (who 
toured Shakespeare around the world), Scott-Craven, 
Shiel Barry (both of whom fell in the War), and that 
charming actress Evelyn D’Alroy (wife of the critic- 
dramatist Malcolm Watson), Alas! all these players 
have passed away. The surviving members of that 
wonderful cast include W. G. Fay (then newly from the 
Abbey Street Theatre, Dublin); C. H. Croker-King, 
Frank Esmond, Hubert Carter, Auriol Lee, Helen 
Ferrers, Sydney Paxton (son of that famous Noncon- 
formist preacher and hymn-writer, the Rev. Paxton 
Hood), Miss Marie Hemingway, J. W. Braithwaite, 
William Mackintosh (one of the finest actors on the 
boards) ; Nigel Playfair (now the celebrated actor- 
manager of the Lyric, Hammersmith), and Henry Ainley, 
now our leading “ leading man.”” Notwithstanding this 
magnificent cast and Tree’s splendid production, The 
O’F lynn lasted only just over fifty performances at His 
Majesty’s ! 
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Friend Herbert was almost as keen on Dickens as he 
was on Shakespeare, and as I happen to know, he would 
have produced several more dramatizations of the novels 
of the “Inimitable” had he been spared longer. He. 
often sent for me to tell him of the many Dickens plays 
I had seen, and I have seen dozens of these dramas. 
Alas ! many of them were horrible hotch-potches. 

He was very proud—and justly as I think—of the 
three Dickens dramas he did present. I have already 
mentioned Tree’s splendid Fagin, in my list of his Jewish 
impersonations. His Jasper in The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood was also a fine imaginative performance ; and in 
David Copperfield, if he clowned a bit—and he did as 
Micawber—he certainly displayed a lot of sea-breezy 
humour and rugged pathos as dear old Dan’! Peggotty. 

The David Copperfield play was written by our 
beloved old \friend, Louis Napoleon Parker, and it is 
not generally known that it was at first entitled The 
Highway of Life. ‘Tree’s other two Dickens plays were 
the work of the late Joseph Comyns Carr, who, besides 
being a very cultured art-critic, literary reviewer, and 
dramatist, had also dabbled in theatrical management 
on his own account. He was also the finest after-dinner 
orator of his day, and altogether a chartered humorist. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that when Herbert 
Tree and Joe Carr got together—even in business hours— 
they used to sharpen their wits on each other. Carr and 
Tree played off their wheezes, epigrams, and impromptus 
on each other, not only when engaged in presenting 
Dickens dramas, but even when they reached the more 
high-brow task of getting Goethe’s Faust over the foot- 
lights! This Faust play, by the way, in which Tree’s 
Mephistopheles was far below Henry Irving’s, was the 
collaborative work of Carr and the late Stephen Phillips. 

Now Phillips, although an intensely serious and very 
real poet, was also of the don camarade type, and it was a 
great delight to me to spend an hour or two with this trio, 


Tree, Carr, and Phillips. We used to call Poet Stephen 
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‘the Policeman,” because he always looked and walked 
likeone. He had been an actor with the Bensonians in 
his early days, and when, later, he returned to the boards 
awhile to play the Ghost to H. B. Irving’s Hamlet, we 
used to chaff Bard Phillips (who was born at the birthplace 
of the other Bard) for stalking about the Ramparts of 
Elsinore, like a Bobby on his beat ! 

Speaking of Hamlet, Comyns Carr first wrote for 
Tree, about forty years ago, a one-act play called 4 Fireside 
Hamlet. \t was produced as a curtain-raiser to Called 
Back, in which Tree was giving his fine, incisive perform- 
ance of the Italian scoundrel Macari. 4 Fireside Hamlet 
was a very clever little skit—but then, of course, Carr 
could never be anything else than clever. And he has 
handed down a considerable amount of his all-round 
brilliancy to his son, the renowned barrister. 

That vastly-popular “ best seller ” and since-knighted 
novelist Hall Caine wrote for Tree one play, and a strong 
drama it was—The Eternal City. In it Tree gave one 
of his very brilliant ‘“ character’ studies as the villain 
Count Bonelli. It was in connection with this play 
that Caine wanted Tree to drag the heroine Roma— 
(enacted by that powerful actress Constance Collier)— 
around by her hair and bash her head on the stage | 
“Yes, yes |” replied Tree, “‘ but, my deor Caine, I seem 
to remembor that incident being worked in another very 
famous tragedy.’’ “Good gracious, Tree!” cried 
Caine aghast, ‘whatever play was that?” “It was,” 
said Tree, after meditating a moment, “ yes, it was called 
Punch and Judy!” 

And speaking of that record-run tragedy, I remember 
saying to Herbert as I went in one day, “I see that 
a matinee of Punch and Fudy is being given outside 
your theatre!”’ “ Dreadful!” replied Tree. ‘‘ More 
competition |” 

Many critics objected from time to time to Herbert 
Tree’s unquenchable fondness for overdoing even 
Shakespeare’s plays with spectacular and ultra-realistic 
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mise-en-scene. And it must be confessed that my dear 
old friend did sometimes run to extremes in the matter of 
staging that Author. Often-times I would gently 
admonish him myself while calling attention to certain 
severe and, indeed, sometimes rather insulting, criticisms 
of this mise-en-scéne run mad, as I have often called it. 
Good old Herbert, however, always had a repartee ready, 
and on one occasion I remember he made the following 
remark concerning some critical complaint, which even 
dared to charge him with very anachronistic scenic 
episodes: “‘ Ah! yes,” he murmured with one of his 
sly smiles, ‘“‘ accuracy is the last resource of the un- 
imaginative |” 

In one respect Tree certainly overdid his staging. 
That was in certain plays having any forest—or alfresco 
—scenes. He loved to engage real animals! This was 
especially the case with The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. In the woodland scenes 
in these two plays real deer, real pigeons, real hares and 
rabbits—not to mention squirrels—were “ specially 
engaged ”’ to add realism to the general effects. Mostly, 
these zoological stars behaved in such a manner as to 
call for “ the sack ” without the usual fortnight’s notice ! 

Still, Tree could never be cured of this fondness for 
enagaging real game, ditto vermin, etc. In spite of his 
rather trying experiences with animals in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and in his first revival of 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream, on his second revival of the latter play— 
when he gave up the part of Bottom to Arthur Bourchier— 
he proudly introduced a large number of real rabbits 
into the scene representing “A Wood Near Athens.” 

Now, it so fell out that one of these professional 
rabbits kept annoying Bottom Bourchier so much that 
he had to drive it from the stage—much to the delight 
of the audience! At the end of the act, Bourchier, on 
taking his call, brought that refractory rabbit on under 
hisarm. Suddenly—again to the delight of the audience 
—that rabbit turned furiously and bit Bourchier ! 
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Recently Bourchier, in referring to Sir Herbert and 
his and my happy times with that lovable humorist, said 
to me, ‘“‘ But do you know, I never could understand 
why that d——d rabbit tried to gnaw me!” “ Surely 
it was obvious,” I replied. ‘‘ It was from professional 
jealousy !”’ 

It was this ultra-spectacularity in stage production 
of Tree that once gave Israel Zangwill a chance to out- 
repartee the actor-manager. This occurred during the 
rehearsals of Zangwill’s powerful, if wordy, drama The 
War God, with Tree as Count Frithiof (a sort of Tolstoy) 
and Bourchier as Count Torgrim (a kind of Bismarck). 
Tree’s apparent unacquaintance with the long speeches 
allotted to him—which parts of the text, of course, 
Zangwill regarded as sacrosanct—eventually drove that 
fine author to frenzy |! Tree and Bourchier tried to calm 
Israel, but he would not be pacified. Eventually Tree 
exclaimed to Zangwill : 

‘““'We have had greater plays than The War God in 
this theator. Some of them were by Shakespeare ! 
And, thank God, that author’s dead and can’t come and 
show his temper off like you!” “If Shakespeare is 
dead,” retorted Zangwill, “that doesn’t prevent him 
from being murdered by you in this theatre every evening 
you play him—and twice on Saturdays |” 

This famous actor-manager friend sometimes used 
to play strange tricks or practical jokes on me, as he often 
did on others. I think, however, that the worst one for 
which he let me in occurred a few days after the first 
performance of Chu Chin Chow. ‘Tree had been some 
time in America, and he returned on the Monday after 
this Oscar Asche play had been produced on the 
Thursday. By Tuesday morning I was on Tree’s 
track, to interview him, as usual. He never liked 
Chu Chin Chow, although, as he afterwards admitted to 
me, he was thankful that its tremendous success helped 
him by his share of the receipts to clear off a good deal 
of financial stress, 
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Now it so happened that I in the Referee of the 
previous Sunday had, in criticizing the play, denounced 
some of the dresses as being quite too “sultry.” Tree 
at once began to tell me that he had seen the play on the 
previous night (Monday), and that he quite agreed with 
my criticizing those rather daring costumes. Suddenly 
he had a brain-wave and said, “‘ Wait a minute, I want 
to speak to Oscar Asche.” Then going to the ’phone he 
got Oscar and startled me by telling him that I had just 
come in with a splendid suggestion for advertising 
Chu Chin Chow. “Chance Newton suggests ” (Tree went 
on) “that, in quoting the opinions of the Press, you 
ought to add, ‘Some of the dresses are more Navel than 
Millinery !’” 

““You’re a pretty beauty !’’ I exclaimed, ‘to tell 
Oscar a thing like that and to say that I said it!’ And - 
presently I left the theatre only to find that my old friend 
Asche had just been looking around the theatre to “ pay 
me out ” for this statement. 

One habit of Tree’s was never to waste his wheezes 
—but to give them a good chance of getting around, 
whether he acknowledged them to be his own or attri- 
buted them to others—as he so often did to me! And 
so it fell out that the night after he had played his 
telephone trick on me he was coming down from the 
Dome, when he met that lovely lady and fine actress 
Lily Brayton (Mrs. Asche) coming up to her dressing- 
room. As she hadn’t met Tree to speak to since his 
return from America, she asked him (after other matters) 
what he thought of her husband’s Chu Chin Chow. 
“Well, my deor Lily,” answered Herbert, dreamily 
gazing at her sumptuous but somewhat scanty costume, 
“now I look at you, I am reminded of the brilliant idea 
which Chance Newton mentioned to me yesterday— 
suggesting ” (and here he gagged a bit) “that Oscar 
should advertise ‘ Miss Lily Brayton’s dresses are more 
Navel than Millinery !’”’ “‘ Did he say that, Herbert ?”’ 
exclaimed Miss Brayton. ‘‘ Then when I next meet 
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Chance Newton I will give him shat!”’ And then the 
beautiful actress smacked Tree’s facesoundly ! “Ah!” 
groaned Tree, rubbing his sore cheek, “my dear Lily, 
this assault of yours will be a lesson to me henceforth to 
avoid going about retailing the dons mots of my friend 
Chance Newton !” 

’Tis time, perhaps, I told you a strange story in which 
Tree was concerned in his earlier days, with dramatists 
Sydney Grundy, George R. Sims (otherwise “‘ Dagonet’”’), 
and myself. ‘The story concerns a play called The Glass 
of Fashion, written by Grundy and Sims, and produced 
first in the provinces under their respective names. In 
this comedy—dquite a clever satirical study of the “ Society 
Journal”? methods of the period—the play’s title was 
that of a journal of the sort. Young Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree gave a remarkable “‘ character” study of a black- 
mailing, blackleg, Polish portrait-painter called Prince 
Borowski. 

In due course The Glass of Fashion was brought to 
London by Comedian John L. Shine (who has been 
acting for some years in America) and was put on at the 
old Globe Theatre in Newcastle Street, Strand, in 
September, 1883. 

Strangely enough, just before this play was put on at 
the Globe, George R. Sims suddenly “ funked ” having 
his name concerned with the piece! ‘True, he had 
written a great deal of it, but somehow or other he got 
alarmed lest some of the severe ‘‘ epigrams ” and episodes 
of which he was part-author should offend certain 
dramatic critics of the period, especially Clement Scott ! 
In vain Shine and Grundy and Tree implored G. R. S. 
to reconsider his sudden and strange decision and to let 
his (of course) valuable name be used at the Globe as it 
had been used at Glasgow! But no! Sims was not to 
be moved. Inthis matter he wasadamant. So Grundy, 
naturally much to his annoyance, had to stand the whole 
racket or chance of being shot at by the critics ! 

It so fell out that I being, from the Referee’s No. 1, the 
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writer of all its ‘‘ Carados’’ poems, dropped into verse, 
soon after The Glass of Fashion episode concerning a play 
of good old Sydney Grundy. It was called at first 
The Novel Reader, and was an adaptation of La Petite 
Marquise by Meilhac and Halévy, and in the adaptation 
Grundy was helped by Joseph Mackay. ‘The play came 
out rather in a “blue” tinge. Indeed, some of it was 
quite ultramarine. Do what Grundy would, he could 
not get the Censor to pass The Novel Reader. In that 
case the Censor was immovable. Grundy kept growling 
so about this—after giving a private performance of the 
play—that eventually I broke forth in the Referee with 
a poem called Grundy’s Grumble. 

Now, this piece of verse—like many others of mine 
in the Referee at that time—had no name to it. Grundy 
at once jumped to the conclusion that Sims had written 
it in order to rub it in for Grundy’s disgust at being left 
in the lurch over The Glass of Fashion. 

Anyhow, Sydney Grundy broke into verse himself 
and sent it to the Referee, which, of course, published it. 
In this poem, which the dear gruff Sydney called Grundy 
Cantat, he went for Sims baldheaded and, indeed, made 
G. R. S. squirm ! 

Being totally unwilling that my colleague Dagonet 
should be (like all the heroes of drama from Joseph 
downwards) “‘ falsely accused,” I arose and at once notified 
Sydney Grundy that “ Alone I did it’’—meaning the 
“poem ”’ called Grundy’s Grumble, and that George R. 
Sims was in—no—cent—(as they say in melodrama). 

This avowal of mine brought Grundy to my feet— 
so to speak. For ever after he was a loyal unshakable 
friend to me—and all because (as he used to say) I had 
the courage to confess my guilt to shield another ! 

My last call upon dear old Tree was soon after the 
accident he had met with at Birchington in 1917. He 
had been in bed for some time at Sir Alfred Fripp’s— 
that great surgeon so ceaselessly kind to the very 
poorest members of the theatrical profession—he having 
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attended him since the fall which had so severely injured 
him. 

Sir Herbert’s passion for being interviewed—almost 
a ruling passion—was further exemplified on the day of 
my call to see him at Sir Alfred’s. He led up to what 
he used to call ‘‘ my interview of you!” Also, he then 
showed his old fondness for “ working a wheeze.” He 
was lying under a splendid many-coloured coverlet, 
and as I entered the room, Tree asked an attendant to 
fetch Sir Alfred Fripp to see me as he and I hadn’t met 
for some time. When Sir Alfred came in and greeted 
me hospitably as of yore Tree remarked with an artful 
chuckle, “‘ My deor Alfred, I really sent for you for you 
to hear me tell Chance Newton” (and here he patted 
the many-coloured coverlet) “ how gorgeously you have 
* produced’ me |!” 

Alas! two days later that friend whom I had 
““ chaffed ’’ so often but honoured so tenderly had passed 
to ‘‘ Where, beyond these voices, there is Peace !” 

I will but add a very touching little mem. The day 
before Tree passed away he wrote a most characteristically 
genial letter of thanks to his (and my) late esteemed old 
friend, Manager J. B. Mulholland. And Herbert wound 
up with this sentence : ‘‘ To-morrow I am moving to 
All Souls’ Place!” He did! But not to the West- 
End one where he had his earthly “ Be-eautiful Home ! ” 


CHARTERS! 
WILSON BARRETT 


T seems to be a growing habit with reminiscence- 
compilers, especially those who acquire their 
knowledge from hearsay or from certain more or 
less prejudiced books of reference, to stress only 

the meaner side of this or that great stage favourite. 
Irving, Tree, ‘Toole, and other such noble-natured, as well 
as brilliant, players have suffered a good deal of late years 
from these belittling chroniclers. 

It is doubtful, however, whether any modern great 
favourite of the stage has suffered quite so much from 
this pooh-poohful attitude as Wilson Barrett. Of 
course, it would be idle to say that Barrett was a great 
actor, such as Irving and Tree were at their best, or that 
he left an enduring mark in the way of any specially 
memorable impersonation on the history of the British 
drama. Of his most successful impersonations, however, 
I shall have something to say anon, together with a few 
stories relating to his always deeply interesting 
productions. 

Concerning Wilson Barrett, as of those fellow- 
philanthropists Henry Irving and Johnny Toole, I 
should like to inform the above indicated pooh-poohers 
that evidently they know nothing whatever about W. B.’s 
constant benevolence and unfailing sympathy with the 
poor and the distressed, the anxious and the baffled. 
Happily, I know a great deal about Barrett’s noble deeds 
of this kind. In fact, I was a regular almoner of his ! 
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Those theatrical historians and obituary writers who 
have touched upon the career of Barrett have, I note, 
asserted that he made his West End début at the 
Princess’s in 1876. As a matter of fact, I saw him 
myself a great deal at Drury Lane Theatre for a season or 
two, starting at least seven years earlier, when I, as a 
youngster, was employed at that famous playhouse. 
W. B. played there in several Shakespearean and 
other classics with the great Phelps, whose leading 
lady, Caroline Heath, Barrett had married two years 
earlier. 

At this Drury Lane period Wilson Barrett was about 
twenty-three. I had caught him, however, two years 
earlier when he had just married Miss Heath. That 
splendid actress, who was for a long time private dramatic 
reader to Queen Victoria and teacher of elocution to the 
Royal Family, was something like twenty years older than 
Barrett. She was still a young-looking woman of 
graceful presence and beautiful voice, although, like her 
husband, rather lavishly supplied with nose. In point 
of fact, it used to be remarked that when you saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson Barrett making their entrance upon the 
boards you always saw a good deal of their noses first. 
But that by the way, and strictly without prejudice to a 
couple of the most deservedly popular players I have ever 
known. 

At the Surrey, when I was very young, and Barrett 
(as I say) was twenty-one, Miss Heath was starring, and 
among other things she gave there her celebrated 
impersonation of the emotionally-erring Lady Isabel 
Carlyle in that wondrous tear-extractor East Lynne. 

Young as he was then, Barrett had been on the stage 
four years, but he was still playing somewhat minor 
characters. Suddenly, however, he was called upon at 
short notice to play Archibald Carlyle to his wife’s 
Isabel. I need not tell seasoned playgoers that to under- 
take this task, at a theatre like the Surrey, then patronized 
by critical though not “ classy’ playgoers, was by no 
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means easy. W. B., however, came through very 
successfully. 

Not long after his Drury Lane experiences Barrett 
toured with his gifted wife, and a few years after he went 
into management on his own account on what it was then 
the fashion to call the Yorkshire Circuit. In fact, he 
took the Leeds Amphitheatre, and in due course 
blossomed forth at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, which he 
made one of the most important playhouses in the 
British Isles. 

Two years later came Barrett’s engagement at the 
Princess’s which so many have regarded as his West 
End début. At the Princess’s, destined afterwards to 
be so memorably associated with Barrett, he produced a 
play written for Miss Heath by the poetic but certainly 
erratic Irish dramatist William Gorman Wills. This 
play was written around that ill-fated woman with a 
past—Jane Shore, to wit—and like so many dramas 
concerning that hapless lady from Laureate Nicholas 
Rowe’s downwards, was named after her. 

When Wills’s Fane Shore was first produced at Leeds, 
Barrett played the deserted husband, Henry Shore. 
At the Princess’s that part was first played by Edward 
Price. “Jimmy” Fernandez played the Duke of 
Gloster, and the then little boy Bertie Coote was the 
Duke of York. 

Poet-Playwright Wills had a few years earlier written 
for Henry Irving the tragedy Charles the First, that play 
so full of beautiful lines and blithering history. Now, 
Wills, a dear, good, lovable, genial Irish soul, was 
certainly very “ trying” in some of his ways. Among 
other things, his lofty, visionary disregard of his dress 
and personal appearance generally gave rise to several 
stories which I do not think it worth while to repeat in 
these memories. , 

I always had a notion, and often said so, that Wills 
seemed almost to struggle to mould himself and his ways 
upon his greater fellow-countryman Oliver Goldsmith. 
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Anyhow, he was quite as shiftless in his working and in 
his domestic habits, but, thank Heaven ! he was also as 
full of loving kindness as “ Poor old Noll.” 

I might stop here a moment to point out that perhaps 
the finest example in the British drama of the wonderful 
sympathy between two authors, the lesser and the 
greater, was shown in dear old dingy Wills’s beautiful 
play O/ivia, dramatized from Goldsmith’s glorious novel 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 'Those who saw this play, either 
when it was originally done at the Court, with Ellen 
Terry as Olivia and Hermann Vezin as the Vicar, or later 
at the Lyceum, with the gracious Ellen in her old part 
and Irving as the Vicar, I am sure will agree with me as 
to the beauty and faithfulness of this adaptation. 

Wills’s way of writing a play was peculiar. He 
would lie in bed for days together, scribbling his thoughts 
and scenes on separate pieces of paper and hurling them 
one after another on the floor all round the bed ! When 
he had passed a day or two in script scattering thus, Poet 
Wills would summon an attendant to pick up those pages 
and try and piece them together. It was in this fashion 
that W. G. W. wrote Charles the First and other plays 
for Irving, and it was the way in which he wrote Fane 
Shore for Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Barrett. 

Naturally this haphazard method of writing dramatic 
masterpieces did not make for closeness of construction. 
Poor Irving, I remember, was always much distressed 
over Wills’s piecemeal scripts, and many times have I 
seen him struggling to make a consistent whole of a play 
of that author’s ! 

At one time Irving had a terrible task with Wills’s 
five-act version of Don Quixote. Eventually I found him 
reducing it act by act until at last he had cut out four of 
the acts and finally produced it in one as a sort of 
elketen. oI 

Barrett had much the same trouble with Wills over 
Fane Shore, but whatever else Barrett was, he was a fine 
crescendo constructor of a drama, and by the time that 
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he and his wife Caroline Heath got on the road with 
Jane Shore they had made something out of it. Happily 
also they made much money out of it. In fact, it was this 
play that first set Barrett on his financial feet and caused 
him later to take the Princess’s himself. That, however, 
was after he had started in management at the Court, 
as will be shown later. 

Our Hibernian poet-playwright returned later to 
Barrett and wrote some very important plays for him. 
Among these was C/audian, of which Wills wrote the 
whole of the poetic dialogue, the construction of the 
powerful story being the work of Henry Herman, of 
whom I shall have a startling tale or two to tell. 

Before leaving dear old Wills I might add that a 
disciple of his imitated him in more ways than one. This 
imitator was the also eccentric late good little chap 
Alfred C. Calmour. He had been Wills’s secretary 
and afterwards took to writing dramas on the Wills 
model. ‘That is to say, Alfred’s plays were poetic, at 
all events in form. ‘They also paid as little attention 
to history as Wills’s plays did. 

Calmour’s best play was perhaps The Amber Heart, 
which he wrote for Ellen Terry. This was distinctly 
in his master’s method. ‘There was one other thing, 
however, in which Wills’s faithful secretary and subse- 
quent imitator did, and that was to take especial care 
when writing plays to write them in bed on separate sheets 
of paper and to scatter the more or less precious fragments 
all over the floor. 

This loyal little fellow afterwards developed another 
form of what is politely called sincerest flattery. In point 
of fact, Alfred, as poet-dramatist, began to fancy himself, 
not so much a William Wills as a William Shakespeare ! 
Moreover, Alfred’s imitation in this regard took some- 
thing of a physical turn, for he grew to arrange his head, 
his hair, and his moustache as an exact copy of the bard’s 
bust over his tomb. 

‘Back to Barrett,”’ however, should now be our slogan. 
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wife at the Princess’s, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett went touring 
with this drama and other plays. Suddenly, towards the 
end of 1879, Barrett burst into London again. (You 
can see Barrett always bursting into places, can’t you ?) 
This time he took possession of the Court Theatre, Sloane 
Square, and there he did all sorts of extraordinary things. 
Among these things was his introduction to the London 
stage of the Polish tragedienne Modjeska. 

In presenting Modjeska, Barrett made sundry 
interesting efforts; for example, he presented that 
fascinating actress as Juliet with himself, not as Romeo, as 
might be imagined, but as the gallant gay Mercutio, and 
a very bright and breezy Mercutio he was, if not parti- 
cularly Shakespearean. Happily, he had Forbes-Robert- 
son for his Romeo. But perhaps the most interesting 
feature in Barrett’s association with Modjeska was his 
presentation of that lady in one of the many versions 
of La Dame aux Camélias. This adaptation, called 
Heartsease, was the work of James Mortimer, who was an 
interesting personage. 

James Mortimer’s Heartsease adaptation had been 
produced five or six years earlier at the Princess’s, when 
the massive and majestic Helen Barry played the frail 
heroine! At that production, as at the Court revival, 
there were considerable ructions in front. Jimmy had 
been for some time, and was still, the editor of the 
London Figaro, a journal subsidised for him by 
Napoleon III. 

James, being a fluent French scholar, adapted many 
French plays, but had not had many successes. These 
failures got on his nerves, and being always of a volcanic 
nature he was wont to write, or cause to be written, in 
the Figaro very violent attacks on the audiences who 
happened not to like his dramatic works ! 

Mortimer’s habit of play submitting was, to say the 
least of it, very eccentric. He always had a number 
of adaptations from the French about his house, and 
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whenever he went to first nights of the new plays he used 
to take one or two of these scripts with him, up his sleeve 
or under his Inverness cape! Then he would find 
means, either between the acts or after curtain-fall, to 
shove one of these scripts into the hands of the resident- 
manager or producer, saying, in effect, ‘‘ Your play 
produced to-night is no damned good! . . . This is the 
play you want.” 

After a few more productions and revivals at the 
Court, Barrett anon moved to the Princess’s, where he 
was destined to become so famous. He started there 
quietly enough in a revival of The Old Love and the New. 
That long-closed theatre had been run, and also rebuilt, 
by Walter Gooch, who made a big fortune out of Charles 
Reade’s adaptation, Drizk, and had lost it all on sundry 
other far less wiser ventures. 

Barrett soon set the Princess’s booming in his 
vigorous, breezy manner. In due course he went in for 
some new dramas. Among them he presented, during 
1881, The Lights 0’ London, by George R. Sims. 

The Lights o’ London, to which Barrett did a good deal 
in the way of shaping, was a great and deserved success, 
and is still so. Barrett followed it with another play of 
Sims’s, namely, The Romany Rye, which, like its pre- 
decessor, was taken out of the voluminous material 
which G. R. S. had dumped down in a story called Rogues 
and Vagabonds. This story Sims used serially in a 
publication called Oxe and All, which he ran and edited 
for some time. Of that journal the present writer was 
the resident poet ! 

It was in The Lights o’ London that Wilson Barrett not 
only made his first great success as a stage hero but also, 
undoubtedly, brought into vogue a modern and saner 
form of melodrama. Many will remember Barrett’s 
band of clever associates in this play and in several others 
which followed. Those associates included Mary East- 
lake (who not long before had come out as heroine with 
Charles Wyndham at the Criterion), that humorous 
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comedian George Barrett (W. B.’s brother), Walter 
Speakman (an actor who was always being reported dead 
and who really did die eventually), Eugenie Edwards 
(who afterwards married the aforesaid Henry Herman), 
the beautiful Emmeline Ormsby, and the afterwards 
famous E. S. Willard. 

Well do I remember the first performance of The 
Silver King at the Princess’s on November 16, 1882. 
In the leading part, Wilfred Denver, Barrett made his 
greatest hit up to that time. I can hear him now giving 
off in his ringing vibrato fashion his big speeches, in- 
cluding the one ending, “Oh, God! put back Thy 
Universe and give me Yesterday!” Also that thrilling 
monologue which is intoned by reciters even now as 
Wilfred Denver's Dream. 

Several other notable acting successes were made in 
The Silver King that night, notably by Willard as Captain 
Herbert Skinner (a/ias “ The Spider ’’) ; George Barrett 
as the faithful servant, Jaikes ; Mary Eastlake, as Nellie 
Denver ; and good old Clifford Cooper (father of Frank 
Cooper and Cooper Cliffe), as Eliah Combe (aéas 
“* Father Christmas ’’), 

From this time Willard forged ahead, and in due 
course became, it will be remembered, an actor-manager 
on his own account, at the Shaftesbury, producing two 
fine specimens of Henry Arthur Jones’s dramas, namely, 
The Middleman and Fudah. Anon Willard went to 
America, where he made a nice fortune, chiefly out of 
The Professor's Love Story. 

This Barrie comedy was originally written for Henry 
Irving, and after Willard had done with the play it was 
taken up by Sir Henry’s son, “ H. B.” 

Willard afterwards retired from the stage and gave 
his mind chiefly to two hobbies, viz. horse-racing and 
book and picture collecting. He gave me a remarkably 
beautiful and costly edition of Omar Khayyam, of which 
artfui pessimistic sceptic he had all sorts of strange and 
valuable editions. In sooth, a mysterious and cryptic 
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being was “ The Spider ’—as most people called him 
after his big hit in The Silver King. 

As for this Jones and Herman play, it took its place 
at once as the top domestic melodrama out of three 
enormously successful specimens. The other two were 
(I think you will agree) The Lights 0? London and The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man. 

Of course, the successful Si/ver King-ly drama soon 
came within the purview of the parodist. Several 
burlesques and travesties appeared during the Princess’s 
long run. One of these burlesques was written by that 
very smart humorist, Warham St. Leger, and was called 
Silver Guilt. 

It was produced at the old Strand, with Teddy 
Righton, Edith Bruce, Robert Brough, and Laura 
_ Linden respectively burlesquing Wilson Barrett, E. S. 

Willard, George Barrett, and Mary Eastlake. The skit, 
though very clever in dialogue, wobbled about a good 
deal, apparently unable to make up its mind whether, in 
burlesquing these players, it would take them off in 
The Silver King, The Lights o’ London, or The Romany 
Rye. 
4 Another burlesque of this popular Jones and Herman 
drama was entitled The German Silvery King. Although 
only a minor affair, produced at the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre, this travesty not only had a good deal of clever 
writing but is perhaps additionally interesting from 
the fact that it was written by a then brother song-writer 
of mine, one Walter Burnot. 

Walter and I had been knocking about the halls as 
lyrists since our early youth. Poor Walter never 
received the reward that his abilities deserved. That he 
was of a pushful nature, however, may be gathered from 
the fact that all the years I was with him, and even at 
The Silvery King period, his business card always ran : 
“Walter Burnot, Parlour Laureate. Songs Written 
While You Wait.” 

Yes ; and I can assure you that Laureate Walter and 
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I often performed this Lyrical ‘“‘ While You Wait” 
ce 

Barrett also scored well in Claudian, which I 
mentioned a while ago in connection with good old 
Wills. Claudian, it may be remembered, was the story 
of a Roman tyrant condemned to live on for ever by way 
of punishment. Love, however, helped to redeem him, 
but only just in time for him to be buried beneath a 
tremendous earthquake, smashing him and his gorgeous 
palace and other surroundings. So realistic was Barrett’s 
earthquake that it frightened many first-nighters out of 
the theatre ! 

It was in this tragedy that the above-named E. S. 
Willard made another stride to the front. He played 
a patriarch and prophet called the Holy Clement, who 
launches the awful curse upon Claudian. 

In due course this Herman-Wills drama was 
burlesqued as Paw Claudian. Johnnie Toole played the 
tyrant ; the Holy Clement under Burnand’s travestying 
treatment became, of course, ‘‘ The Coal Holey Clement,” 
and so forth. 

There were some very interesting points about 
Claudian, which was announced thus: “ The Dialogue 
of the Play by W. G. Wills, the Plot Story and Construc- 
tion by Henry Herman.” The incidental music was by 
the lamented lovable composer “ Teddy ” Jones, but the 
Harvest Song in the first act was composed by no less a 
person than Sir Julius Benedict. ‘“‘ The Archeology of 
Costumes” was by the famous E. W. Godwin. ‘The 
chief scenery was by Walter Hann, a wonderful scene 
painter whom I used to meet on Sundays when he served 
as deacon of a Surreyside Congregational Chapel. 

In the character of Claudian, Barrett started that 
somewhat décolleté style of costume which he afterwards 
adopted on several occasions. And not only so, but 
he had a marble bust done of himself in this character. 
A replica of this bust was given by Barrett to the Referee 
because, as he said, Henry Sampson (“Pendragon ”’), 
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Richard Butler, and Chance Newton had been so kind to 
him throughout his early career, That bust now stands 
in the Referee Editor’s office, and thereby hangs a tale ! 

And the tale is this. Not long after Barrett bestowed 
this bust upon us it so happened that Sampson and he 
had a bit of a tiff concerning a friend of both, namely, 
George R. Sims, whom Barrett seemed to think had not 
behaved too well to him, and Sampson appeared to think 
had behaved quite wellenough. ‘The little rift within the 
lute began to widen, as the littlest riffs will ; so much so 
that these two sturdy pals, each with the deepest regard 
for the other, stood aloof from each other for some few 
weeks, and did not speak as they passed by ! 

Knowing both these splendid fellows as I did I soon 
detected that each was very much upset at the breach, 
and I did my little best to smooth things over. Early 
in the disagreement, however, Sampson in a fit of 
humorous anger insisted on turning Barrett’s bust to the 
wall! For a little while the reversal of this work of art 
was forgotten. 

Now Barrett and I had been in pretty constant touch 
throughout the duration of the tiff, and one day to my 
delight I met Barrett outside the Referee office and he 
told me that he was coming upstairs to insist upon 
Sampson making it up. 

My gladness at these glad tidings was suddenly 
dashed by the remembrance of the Reversed Bust! So 
I sprinted ahead of W. B., darted in upon Sampson and 
Butler, exclaiming, ‘‘ Bill Barrett is coming up the stairs 

. what about the bust?”’ ‘‘ Turn it round quick,” 
said Sampson, and we got the bust in its proper attitude 
just in time as Barrett, with his usual volcanic energy, 
burst into the room! Sampson and he grasped hands, 
and at once became again the splendid chums they had 
been for so many years. 

One of the most important characters in C/laudian 
was Thariogalus, the Tetrarch. This was played by a 


young actor named Charles Hudson, son of a very popular 
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and much loved comedian and “hag” of the stage. 
Young Hudson made an enormous sensation in this 
drama, but he made it quite unconsciously. He was a 
very talented and earnest actor, and had he not died so 
early he would, I feel sure, have risen to fine heights. 
It so happened, however, that he had a voice and manner, 
and even a countenance, startlingly suggestive of Henry 
Irving. Whereby most of the dramatic critics of the 
period, not knowing, as some few of us did, that Hudson 
had been born with all these Irvingesque attributes, rent 
him to pieces in their criticisms for what they called his 
“slavish imitation ”’ of the great Henry. 

These violent attacks almost broke young Charlie’s 
heart ; and, indeed, I am not so sure that his always 
rather delicate health did not suffer in consequence. Of 
course, Barrett, being the man he was, stood by his clever 
young -colleague, and was, as always in such cases, a 
comforter and a helper. 

It will perhaps be additionally interesting to note that 
the Claudian cast also included that then young and after- 
wards very artistic actor Frank Cooper, as well as his 
fine old father, Clifford Cooper. Also a dear little child 
actress, named Phcebe Carlo. Three years later, little 
Phcebe was the original ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” in the 
play of that name. That lady became the wife of my 
old friend, Solly Joel, the sportsman and millionaire, 
who is so intimately concerned with the financial side of 
Old Drury. 

Although Wilson Barrett was one of those managers 
of whom it could well be said that he did nothing whatever 
to degrade the Drama, yet once upon a time he was 
assailed by censure from different quarters on account of 
a play which he produced at the Princess’s. This was 
Clito, the hereinbefore-mentioned play which Barrett 
wrote with Sydney Grundy. In this piece, in which 
Barrett played the name-part, a sculptor, Miss Eastlake 
enacted a very abandoned courtesan, named Helle. The 
very extreme writing, and the ditto acting, of this very 
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unpleasant character caused many vials of moral wrath 
to be poured over poor Barrett and his co-author. 

Another “classical” play which Barrett produced, 
but anon wished he hadn’t, was Junius, a dug-out five- 
act tragedy by the author of that old-time, idolised play 
The Lady of Lyons, namely, Lord Lytton. Junius was a 
poor thing, even if it was Lytton’s own, which, of course, 
The Lady of Lyons wasn’t. 

A little before this Barrett made a success as the boy 
poet Chatterton in a one-act play of that name by Jones 
and Herman. In this really strong little drama Barrett 
had a long rhetorical speech with a recurring refrain : 
“What’s the use of poetry?” a speech which was 
burlesqued a good deal. 

Barrett’s other chief ‘classical’ play was _ his 
dramatization of Quo Vadis. It was in this piece that he 
introduced to the stage a very earnest and promising 
youth. That youth is now the powerful actor, Basil 
Gill. 

Early in his régime at the Princess’s King Wilson 
hit upon a plan for bringing out actors and for improving, 
as he thought, the Art of Acting. His plan was to found 
a kind of Competition in the theatre not only for new 
applicants for engagements, but for certain young people 
of his who up till then had been only cast for “ Walking 
on” and “ Thinking” parts. W. B. presented prizes 
- for the best exhibition of elocutionary skill and so forth. 
His chief, and of course most coveted, prize was an 
engagement with him at the Princess’s. 

Some of Barrett’s prize-winners afterwards did very 
well with him as actors, and have since gained still greater 
success in other directions. One of these is the renowned 
and much-honoured pantomime producer George Brydon- 
Phillips. Another is Gerald Maxwell (I think he was 
one who emerged from very “ minor business ’’ parts 
at the Princess’s into Prizedom). He afterwards took up 
very important parts for W. B. in town and on tour. 
My esteemed friend Maxwell, like his brother, the 
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celebrated novelist, W. B. Maxwell, was a son of the 
famous powerful fiction-builder, Miss Braddon, who used 
to make our collective flesh creep from the early ’sixties 
onwards. 

Gerald became in after life dramatic critic of the 
Daily Mail. That important post, however, he gave 
up some time ago, telling me that it was his intention to 
drop the drama and devote himself to general literature— 
that is to say, the writing of books. Good luck to 
Gerald’s fountain pen, say I ! 

One of the chief prize-winners in the Barrettian 
batch was ofa very peculiar kind. He had, if I remember 
rightly, done a little walking-on and thinking-part work 
with W. B. before the famous competitions set in. In 
those contests this young fellow came out strong as he 
had a very fine sonorous voice. 

This youngster came from that famous abode of the 
Nonconformist Conscience, the City Temple. There 
he had been secretary to that immensely popular preacher, 
Dr. Joseph Parker. That secretary hungered for 
Thespian renown, however, and very early in life he won 
it, and he won it as Murray Carson. 

I may remind playgoers that Murray Carson, after 
doing excellent work for Barrett, gave many a fine 
performance. His Richard the Third was well worthy 
of commendation, and there was much brilliance, with 
something of beefiness, in his Hamlet. Alas! he died 
comparatively young. 

Moreover, Carson made a very big mark as a 
dramatist, sometimes on his own account, but chiefly in 
collaboration, Perhaps the three most noteworthy plays 
in which he was concerned (in this case with Louis 
Napoleon Parker) were Change Alley, Gudgeons, and 
certainly that splendid comedy Rosemary. It was in the 
last-named play that the late Sir Charles Wyndham and 
Miss Mary Moore (now Lady Wyndham) made perhaps 
the biggest hits in their respective careers. 

One of Murray Carson’s best performances was his 
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Napoleon in that “still-running” drama, 4 Royal 
Divorce. 

It is well-known all over what Mr. Micawber would 
call the Habitable Globe that 4 Royal Divorce has been 
run for over thirty-five years by W. W. (a/ias “‘ Hustler ”’) 
Kelly. Kelly told me a little while ago how after a few 
years’ run of 4 Royal Divorce, he ran out of Napoleons, 
for he had had many. So he bethought him that he 
would wire to Murray Carson who had made such a 
success in the part and was, I think, the original 
representative thereof. Carson, who, of course, had 
made a good deal of progress since his first playing of the 
part, wired back as follows : ‘‘ Will gladly play Napoleon 
again, terms sixty pounds a week.” ‘To this telegram 
W. W. K. wired the following reply : “‘ Make it shillings, 
and I’ll send the Contract.” 

Ere long, like all actors of courage and ambition, 
Wilson Barrett went in for Hamlet. Now W. B.’s 
Melancholy Dane was melodramatic rather than melan- 
choly, deeply interesting, but by no means epoch- 
making. It had a good deal of that express-train rate of 
speech delivery which many of us had noted some years 
earlier in Fechter’s Hamlet. It had not, however, that 
wonderful foreigner’s deep intensity, wonderful graceful- 
ness, and striking originality. 

Most of the critics (myself among the rest) agreed 
that Barrett’s Dane was chiefly memorable for his 
tinkering about with the text. One of his emendations— 
to wit, “The air bites shrewdly, Is it very cold?” 
together with other inversions—fluttered the Volscians 
of the Shakespearean commentators very much indeed. 

The most complained of thing about Barrett’s Hamlet 
was that he made him a lad scarcely out of his ’teens. 
This, of course, after the evidence of the Gravedigger is 
ridiculous. Barrett, however, had very deservedly a 
huge and enthusiastic following among playgoers, and 
with these his Hamlet was certainly a popular perform- 
ance. Strangely enough, Willard made no great mark as 
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King Claudius, nor was Miss Eastlake a particularly 
satisfactory Ophelia. 

It may be interesting to add that George Barrett was 
admirable as the Gravedigger, and that Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern were respectively played by those now 
renowned producers George R. Foss and Charles Fulton, 
who are brothers. Also that the Player Queen was 
enacted by Mary Dickens, granddaughter of the great 
Charles. 

One of the most striking episodes with this scenically 
beautiful Hamlet was Barrett’s speech at curtain-fall. 
Bursting into his usual high-pitched fervour, Wilson 
the Wonderful (as I chaffingly called him in print a little 
later) spake ringingly as follows : 

“‘ Five and twenty years ago I, then a young lad with 
only sixpence in my pocket, stood outside this Princess’s 
Theatre and registered a vow! ‘That vow was that I 
would play Hamlet on the Princess’s honoured stage ! 
To-night I have done it!!!” 

Here I might be permitted, perhaps, to express some 
opinion of Barrett’s Hamlet by telling a little tale which 
Toole used to tell me about himself and that greatest of 
tragedies. 

“An old-time pro. came up to me the other day,” 
said Johnny, “ and glowering down upon me exclaimed : 
‘Why do you dare to call yourself an actor-r-r-r ? You 
only mug and mum and grin through a mere low- 
comedy horse-collar. Now I, laddie, am a legitimate 
tragedian. I have played Hamlet nine-and-thirty times.’ 
‘Quite so!’ retorted Toole. ‘But How?’” 

Most readers are always fond of dog stories, and so 
perhaps before I finish these memories of my dearly 
loved old friend I may as well tell this one. 

In Barrett’s production of Sims’s drama The Romany 
Rye there was specially engaged a dog of whom Barrett 
was very fond of talking and writing. In fact, he once 
turned that animal into a little recital called The Dog Star. 
This dog belonged to Miss Eastlake, who played the 
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heroine, and it was his canine business to follow her about 
the stage from time to time, to carry her basket or a 
bunch of flowers, and to act in dramatic defence fashion 
whenever any one appeared to assail her. This dog— 
Lion by name—became almost as great a character as 
Irving’s dog Fussie was at the Lyceum. 

The Princess’s dog, however, had one great advantage 
over the Lyceum one, in that he was an actor and that 
Fussie was only an audience. ‘The Princess’s dog was 
never known to fail in his part while Miss Eastlake was 
playing, but whenever her understudy had to go on, the 
poor animal used to get very worried, and sometimes miss 
a cue or two. All went well, however, until the end of 
the run of The Romany Rye, when it has to besaid regarding 
parts, ““ And so the poor dog had none.” 

It is something of a sad lesson to such animals to 
avoid the fate of being stage-struck, for lo! some time 
after poor Lion, pining for fresh engagements and finding 
no vacancy, died of a broken heart ! 

Perhaps you may as well also have this other little 
canine reminiscence. It happened that E. S. Willard 
had among other hobbies a passion for keeping pet dogs. 
One of these was a very valuable specimen, and, therefore, 
it is not surprising that the poor animal was stolen, not 
only once, but many times. In each case a very 
experienced and artistic dog-stealer, whom Willard and 
I both knew well, called upon the dog-loving actor and, 
pretending for the nonce not to be a stealer of dogs, 
offered to find out where the dog was hidden. On 
several occasions this puppy-pincher, who was not 
altogether unconnected with a famous pugilistic family, 
brought this off and received his appropriate reward. 

One day I met Willard at a matinee, and he said to 
me, “‘ Look here, you know this (so-and-so) dog-stealer 
better than I know him, and I want you to tell him this 
from me. If he comes again to my house offering to 
bring back my dog, which has just gone again, and says 
to me, as he always does, ‘ Jest fancy, any stealer having 
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the sorce to pinch a dog from “The Spider,” ’ I shall give 
him and the dog to the nearest policeman.” 

Whether Willard carried out his threat or not I do 
not know, but not long after we both learned that our 
good, kind friend the dog-stealer had died in prison aged 
seventy-three, while undergoing another sentence for 
dog-stealing !_ A sad end for one who with all his canine 
criminality was a rare “‘ character”’—of whom I could 
tell many a strange story ! 

A strange melodrama of the full-blooded type 
produced by Barrett at the Princess’s was one written by 
himself in collaboration with Henry Arthur Jones. It was 
called Hoodman Blind, a title somewhat cryptic to those 
who did not know that the name had been suggested by 
a line in Hamlet, a line mostly cut out by Princes of 
Denmark. This line runs : 


“What Devil was’t 
That thus has cozened you at Hoodman Blind ?” 


This Hoodmanly Blindness was that suffered by the hero 
of the piece, a young Buckinghamshire farmer, who sees 
(as he supposes) his beautiful young wife billing and 
cooing with another man in a local spinney, and, of course, 
jumps to the conclusion that the said wife was unfaithful. 
As a matter of fact, the supposed wife was the real wife’s 
long-lost twin sister who had become a Gipsy and seemed 
proud of it ! 

For once in a way Barrett (and even Jones) drifted 
into extremes of stage jargon. For example, the 
extremely sinister villain (played by Willard) had to 
express an overmastering yearning that his enemy’s 
heart should be placed within his hand in order that he 
might gnaw the same ! 

The cast of Hoodman Blind was long and strong ; in 
fact, it contained thirty-two dramatis persone! It is 
interesting to note that, in addition to Wilson Barrett 
and his brother George, Willard, and Miss Eastlake, the 
players included Murray Carson (as a kind of village 
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idiot), Charles Hudson (whose disintegration by the 
critics I have mentioned earlier), Cooper Cliffe (who has 
for a long time been in America), a couple of the famous 
Belmore family, Mrs. Huntley (mother of the droll 
G. P. or George Patrick of that surname), and Mark 
Ambient, who, I think, was one of the Prize-Packeters 
I have alluded to somewhat earlier. Anyhow, Mark 
carried off prizes for elocution at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and subsequently became a dramatic author. 
Some of his plays he wrote in collaboration with the late 
Lord Latymer, whom I used to meet a good deal around 
town with Mark when his very literary lordship was 
writing poems and things as F. B. Money-Coutts, aéas 
“Frank Latimer.” Author Ambient wrote several 
plays later, all out of his own head, notably 4 Litile Ray 
of Sunshine for that much-missed quaint comedian W. S. 
renieye ai 

Hoodman Blind has of late years been seen on the 
screen. It is really the proper place for it. 

One of the many untried and rising dramatists to 
whom Barrett gave their first chance was the then Mr. 
(now Sir) Hall Caine. My friend Caine himself tells 
how after he as a young dramatic critic had been writing 
sundry Liverpool “ slatings ” of Barrett, he was sent for 
by him. Barrett spoke of his admiration of some of the 
then budding fictional efforts of Caine’s, and suggested 
that H. C. showed dramatic power enough to try his 
hand at play-writing. A long time afterwards Caine 
sent his novel The Deemster to Barrett, suggesting that he 
should dramatize it for that actor. After a while the play 
was evolved from the novel and was renamed Ben-My- 
Chree. Caine tells how the contract of the play was for 
two guineas a performance until eight hundred pounds 
was reached, when his royalties would cease. In this 
matter, however, as in all Barrett’s dealings, he was very 
generous, and he and Caine did a good deal of dramatic 
business together. 

One of the peculiar superstitions in theatrical circles 
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is that no play with “ Silver” or ‘“‘ Gold ” in its title can 
ever possibly be successful on the stage. Of course there 
is The Silver King to upset this strange theory. It has to 
be confessed, however, that a good many plays, Silvery or 
Golden, have failed lamentably, but it also has to be 
confessed that they failed because they were very bad 
plays. Perhaps one of the most notorious plays of this 
sort was Charles Reade’s drama called Gold, which, 
on being rewritten and renamed several years later 
as It’s Never Too Late To Mend was, and still is, a 
tremendous success. ‘This, however, was not so much 
owing to the change of name as to vastly improved 
treatment. 

Whether or no, when George R. Sims again wrote 
for Barrett some six years after he had written The Lights 
o’ London for him, he wrote for (and with) him a five-act 
drama called The Golden Ladder. It was done at the old 
Globe thirty-nine years ago, and the cast included Miss 
Eastlake, George Barrett, Austin Melford (father of the 
clever players Austin and Jack), the aforesaid Murray 
Carson, Henry Dana (afterwards for many years manager 
for Tree), and that splendid character actor Horace 
Hodges. But in spite of all this The Golden Ladder 
didn’t raise those concerned to golden fortune ! 

W. B. had some wonderful successes at the Princess’s, 
but he also had some striking failures. One of these 
was The Lord Harry, a Charles the First period play, 
in which the most striking incident was a terrific fight on 
the house-tops, which recalled to many of us the similar 
startling scene in that fine old blood and thunder drama 
Cartouche, the French ‘fack Sheppard. 

But it was particularly at other theatres that Barrett 
failed badly, notably at the Lyceum with some of his 
productions, and at the Olympic with nearly all of them. 
At the latter house he put on a revised version by himself, 
of that famous tear-extractor Belphegor, which he renamed 
The Acrovat. He even ventured, strange to say, on a 
revival of that gloomiest of all plays, The Stranger. At 
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this period his leading lady was the lamented Winifred 
Emery. He produced two new plays during these two 
seasons, one was Man and His Makers, which he wrote 
with Louis Napoleon Parker, the other was The People’s 
Idol, in which he collaborated with a very clever young 
dramatist named Victor Widnell. 

Now here is a strange story, but as true as it is strange. 
Early in his London management Barrett enlisted the 
services, in a literary-advisory or Press-agency way, of 
that audacious journalist and fldzeur the late Augustus M. 
Moore, brother of the happily still-surviving and now 
renowned novelist George Moore. The “ M.” in Gus 
Moore’s name soon became used as ‘‘ Masher,”’ so 
immaculate was he in his appearance. My old friend 
Gus was a splendid assistant to Barrett, as indeed he 
became in later years to another Gus, afterwards Sir 
Augustus Harris, at Drury Lane. It was the erratic 
but brilliant and benevolent ‘“‘ Masher ”’ Moore who told 
me this story. 

It so fell out that late one very awful night in mid- 
winter young Gus Moore, crossing Hyde Park, came 
across a poor devil resting on one of the benches. Gus, 
though oftentimes foolish to himself, was never neglectful 
of any suffering, needy one whom he could relieve. He 
got into conversation with the poor drenched and 
distressed fellow and soon found to his great literary 
delight that this wayfarer was a man of wide reading and 
experience, though of rough expression—a linguistic 
foreigner who had, as Gus soon learnt, been all over the 
world and had lost one of his eyes in the American Civil 
War. 

This needy pilgrim was characteristically taken home 
by Gus Moore, who (so he told me) introduced him anon 
to Wilson Barrett. Barrett, ever ready to succour the 
distressed and to find all sorts of means to provide work 
for the unemployed, at once took the wayfarer into the 
theatre, and presently he became Barrett’s business 
manager. ‘That man was the Bohemian-born Darco, 
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calling himself for literary and theatrical purposes Henry 
Herman. 

Thus much for Moore. Manager John Coleman, 
however, always declared that he helped Herman and 
gave him his first London chance with Barrett! You 
pay your money and you take your choice—of these 
two stories | 

Herman, being of an extremely literary turn of mind 
and having a powerful dramatic instinct, and being, 
moreover, a linguist acquainted with the drama of most 
nations, soon began to show Barrett that he intended to 
blossom forth as a playwright on his own account. 
Urged on by Augustus Moore, “ Daddy ’”? Herman (as 
we afterwards grew to call him) bombarded Barrett with 
all sorts of scenarii. Nothing, however, came of these 
scriplets except that the ever-encouraging Barrett kept 
advising the now gorgeously-groomed ex-wayfarer to try, 
try, try again. 

Eventually “‘ Daddy ” Darco, a4as Herman, chanced 
to forgather at the Princess’s with another budding 
youthful playwright, then a commercial traveller by 
profession—one Henry Arthur Jones. Young Jones 
(now a much-revered septuagenarian and at the top of 
his playwriting profession) had been brought out on the 
stage by Barrett a little while before at the Court Theatre 
with a touching curtain-raiser called 4 Clerical Error. 
This was the somewhat punful title of a playlet in which 
Wilson Barrett played a middle-aged clergyman hope- 
lessly in love with his very juvenile ward, who, of course, 
loved a younger man. 

In this respect Jones’s playlet, as far as its story was 
concerned, turned up again in Madeline Lucette Ryley’s 
very successful play Mice and Men, so beautifully played 
by Forbes-Robertson. As a matter of fact, the basis of 
both those plays really lies in the similar experience of 
Thomas Day, author of that Pumblechookful narrative | 
Sandford and Merton. Poor Day, it will be remembered, 
specially trained up a ward of his from babyhood to 
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become his wife in due course. Instead of which (as 
the judge said to the duck stealer), the young baggage 
went off and married a more presentable Romeo of her 
own age. 

Jones and Herman soon put their heads together and 
began to concoct all sorts of dramas and melodramas for 
the “ Guv’nor,” meaning Wilson Barrett. After a while 
that actor-manager, finding these playwriting enthusiasts 
were making some progress with their earnest studies, 
bade them go away in their leisure hours and occasional 
week-ends and write him a full-grown drama. 

Now, it so happened that when Jones and Herman, 
having toiled on for many months, brought Barrett that 
drama, his decision was that—in theatrical jargon—it 
was “not a bit like it.” “‘ Now, my boys,” thundered 
Barrett to the two disappointed dramatists, “ the play I 
want, and the play I mean to have from somebody or 
other, is a kind of East Lynne turned round. ‘That is to 
say, instead of a fugitive wife and mother coming back 
disguised and being prevented from seeing or succouring 
her own children, I want a man (falsely accused, of course) 
put in the same position in the most poignant and most 
pathetic manner that I can get it. So both of you go 
away again, and when you have burnt this rubbish, write 
me that East Lynne turned round. If you can’t, Pll 
damned well do it myself !” 

Away went the two Henrys in a flutter (and a cab), 
and after a while they brought to Barrett what proved to 
be his greatest artistic and financial success up to that 
time. That is how and why the Si/ver King came to be 
written. 

Poor “‘ Daddy ” Herman, after a few years of great 
and deserved prosperity growing out of The Silver King, 
etc., came a bad cropper towards the finish. Few grew 
to know “ Daddy” as I knew him, for I was with him 
till the end and indeed was able to get him work, thank 
God ! when he dropped back into needy circumstances. 
I was able to arrange this for him, especially in connection 
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with his story-writing, at which, indeed, he was both 
strong and clever. 

Herman was of a very impulsive nature, crammed with 
loving-kindness, but, like the soldier in the Seven Ages of 
Man : “ Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel.” 
He had had quarrels with Jones, quarrels with Barrett, 
quarrels with one of his later collaborators, namely, 
David Christie Murray (so long the “ Handbooker ” of 
the Referee), and, indeed, ‘“‘ Daddy” would have 
quarrelled with me had not I always checked his ebullience 
in time. 

Throughout his all too brief prosperous period good 
old ‘‘ Daddy,” ever remembering his own terrible 
struggles, continually went out of his way to lavish 
kindnesses of every sort upon the poor and needy. Being 
deep in his confidence (as I was with Barrett) in these 
charitable matters, I could tell many stories of Herman’s 
far-flung benevolence. 

Sandwiched with this boundless generosity, however 
was an extraordinary passion for ostentation. Not only 
did ‘‘ Daddy ” take a sort of castle in Kent, but Herman 
also insisted that all his goods and chattels, his curios, his 
plate (both gold and silver), his wines, his cigars, and 
even his joints and dishes, should be of the costliest 
character. ‘These treasures poor old ‘‘ Daddy ”’ used to 
point out to us with overflowing pride, exclaiming in his 
always very foreign dialect : “‘ See—see what I have done 
—I, Darco—Henry Herman !” 

Alas ! when trouble came along—and, as usual, not 
single spies but in battalions—many of ‘“ Daddy’s” 
friends and flatterers fell off. The dear old chap, whom 
I had reason to honour greatly, used to come to me heart- 
broken at the falling-off of these fair-weather friends. 
But he fought on through his tribulations. He sold his 
half-share in that fortune-bringer The Silver King for 
about £700, and he died as he had lived, ever a fighter, 
and o ne who, however he may have injured himself, never 
wilfu Ily injured another. 
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I am glad to say that ‘‘ Daddy’s ” widow, then that 
young and charming actress of Barrett’s company, 
Eugenie Edwards, most loyal of wives and of women, 
is still with us. 

Of course, I need hardly add that Wilson Barrett 
stuck to “‘ Daddy ”” Herman in every way he could and 
that Henry Arthur Jones, after an estrangement, not 
unnatural under the circumstances, turned up towards 
the end to help his brilliant but erratic collaborator who 
had fallen by the way. 

Some time after this Swivellerian “‘ Accumulation of 
Staggerers ” my old friend Bill Barrett sent for me and 
informed me that he had “ gone broke,” and that his 
debts amounted to at least £40,000! “ But,” said he, 
“ by God, I shall pay it all back !” 

So strong was the faith of Barrett’s creditors in his 
always proved integrity and flawless honesty that not one 
of them moved against him. At all events, I never 
heard of one who did. Presently our friend went off 
on tour to America and stopped away for some long while. 
When he returned a strange thing happened. 

During his travels abroad our pilgrim tried his hand 
at playwriting on his own account, a thing he had not 
done for some years. Eventually he evolved a drama 
which in due course caused a sensation wherever it 
appeared. This was The Sign of the Cross. It was so 
_ “yeligious ” a drama that, with all its infusion of blood 
and thunderism, it drew into the theatre (in many cases 
for the first time) huge numbers of those puritanic persons 
who regarded the playhouse as the Pit of Perdition ! 

When Barrett anon brought this play to the Lyric 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, after trying it at all sorts: 
of places abroad and in the provinces, many critics sniffed 
at it in disdain. My late friend, William Archer, went 
so far as to describe The Sign of the Cross as “ A Salvation 
Army pantomime.” Which it wasn’t ! 

It was in this play that that splendid pathetic actress, 
Haidee Wright, made her first great hit, by her intense 
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acting of the tortured boy Stephanus. Another remark- 
able success was achieved by that now fine character 
actor, Ambrose Manning—then a young and budding 
‘low comedian,” as the bibulous character Glabrio. 
Ambrose is one of the several acting sons of one of the 
best resident low comedians I remember, namely, John 
Manning, who was for many years at the Grecian Theatre, 
City Road. 

It is interesting to note that Wilson Barrett, after 
having been an amateur actor at that dirty old dramatic 
temple, the Eclectic Theatre, Soho, and at Highbury 
Barn, really made his professional début as a song and 
dance duettist with his brother George at a Grecian 
Benefit of John Manning, the father of Ambrose. 
Soon after this strange début Wilson Barrett further 
proved his skill as a dancer by playing Harlequin in the 
provinces ! 

Notwithstanding the sniffing critics and the satirical 
remarks of many others, The Sign of the Cross became 
enormously popular with the British public. This it 
really deserved, for, allowing for certain extremes of 
speech and situations here and there, it was really a good, 
sound, strong, pulsating drama. Moreover, W. B.— 
as the leading character of the sometime tyrannical 
Marcus Superbus—was really in his most thrilling form. 

Whether or no, The Sign of the Cross did old friend 
Bill Barrett more than yeoman’s service. It had a long 
run, so much so that many of my readers may remember 
the story of the ’busman, who, driving by the Lyric 
Theatre, indicated The Sign of the Cross placard to a 
passenger, saying, ‘‘ That’s quite another ‘ Charley’s 
ARE Ain tty 

In this English success (backed to some extent by 
those late respected managers, Edward Engelbach and 
William Greet) Barrett was largely helped by his players. 
The heroine, Mercia, was at first played by the brainy 
and beautiful Maud Jeffries, who some years ago married 
a wealthy settler Down Under ! In later revivals she was 
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succeeded by several equally brainy and beautiful young 
actresses, including Lillah McCarthy, who is now Lady 
Keeble. 

The other fine players in The Sign of the Cross included 
the late Franklyn McLeay, his wife, Grace Warner, and 
those now leading character actors Edward Irwin and 
Horace Hodges. Dearly-loved “ Teddy ”’ Jones’s score 
—including the fine song Shepherd of Souls—made a 
great Impression. 

As to The Sign of the Cross, I quite agree with a letter 
which was sent me by the retired eminent manager and 
composer Oscar Barrett (no relation to W. B.) that 
Barrett described this drama, which he wanted O. B. to 
produce in London, as being able to “‘ draw in a tent on 
Wandsworth Common.” 

Anyhow, towards the end of the run of The Sign of 
the Cross Barrett sent for me again, and there he gave me 
the joyful news, flourishing a mass of receipts in my face, 
that he had paid every penny of his £40,000 debts and 
now once again he was going to put something by for a 
rainy day. 

I might as well mention here that although Barrett 
later had sundry downs as well as ups, he not only died 
clear of debt but also left £30,000 ! 

It was soon after Barrett had, with The Sign of the 
Cross, set himself again on his financial feet, that the 
following incident occurred. ‘That most mercurial of 
managers Citizen John R. Rogers, who is at the present 
moment one of the most vivacious of octogenarians, 
chanced to walk along Shaftesbury Avenue one day in 
what was, for him, a most unusually solemn manner. 
As a matter of fact, our old friend John R., who for the 
past sixty years or so has always signed himself ‘‘ Yours 
merrily,” had just run up against a bad snag. He had 
recently brought over an American actress who had 
engaged him as her manager, and had induced him to 
take a theatre and to engagea fine company. All seemed 
going well when the lady (whose name I could, but won’t 
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mention) suddenly left for the States without having paid 
any of her owings, either as regards theatre, company, 
or John himself. 

“What was I to do?” said John R. to me when 
telling me this story. “‘ I have been for years touring in 
England with My Sweetheart with my wife Minnie 
Palmer, and in fact J have been concerned in all manner 
of theatrical ventures all over the world, and have always 
paid every farthing of everything I owed. I could not 
have my name degraded by leaving this manageress’s 
company and debts unpaid, and so I paid them all, 
including my late employer’s hotel bill, and left myself 
stony-broke. 

““ Some days after I had cleared all this up and was 
wandering along Shaftesbury Avenue very much in the 
blues, I felt a vigorous punch in the back which nearly 
flung me into the gutter. I turned and found that the 
banger was Wilson Barrett.” 

““ My God, Jack,” said W. B., “ you don’t look your 
old merry self. Tell me all about it.” John hesitated, 
and tried to conceal the truth, but W. B. lured him along 
to the Walsingham, where he was then staying, and, 
dumping Jack down into a chair, wormed his guilty 
secret from him. Furthermore, W. B. volcanically 
insisted on giving John a cheque far in advance of the 
sums he had been led into paying, so that he could go back 
to his native America and make a fresh start. 

“And when I asked Barrett,” said John, “‘ why the 
devil he should do all this for me, he made the following 
reply. ‘Don’t be a damned fool, Jack Rogers. My 
memory remains what it was—a cast-iron one. There- 
fore, I do not forget that when I went out from England, 
a bankrupt and almost an exile to America, a year or 
two ago, you met me out there, and you sympathized 
with me in all my troubles. And, besides all this, you, 
the biggest boomster in the universe, went about booming 
me and my wares for nothing, to give me a chance of 
pulling round. Whatever else I am, Jack, I am not 
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ungrateful, so you’ll damned well take that cheque and 
any more money that you may find necessary !””’ 

In the beginning of these Barrett reminiscences | 
made mention of his quenchless benevolence to the suffer- 
ing and the distressed. Also that I acted for him a great 
deal (as I did for Irving and Toole)—that is, as a kind 
of almoner of his charities. I have carried about with 
me hundreds of pounds at a time in cheques and notes 
given to me by these three friends for secret distribution 
among the hard-up and unemployed professionals whom 
I knew so well. 

I omitted to state that “ Yours Merrily” John R. 
Rogers, on returning to America, anon repaid Barrett 
the good round sum that kind actor forced upon him in 
his time of trouble. 

Barrett had a catch-phrase which he used very 
volcanically whenever he thought that I, or any of his 
company, had failed to notify him concerning any case 
calling for relief and help in cash or in kind. This 
phrase was : ‘‘ Why the Hell wasn’t I told of this ?” 

It was something of this volcanic questioning which 
marked the last time I ever saw, or spoke to, my dear old 
friend W. B. That last meeting of ours occurred just 
after Barrett had returned from a South African tour, 
bringing with him the last play he ever wrote, namely, 
Lucky Durham. 

Anyhow, it so fell out that on reaching London this 
time, good old Bill Barrett sent for me desiring that I 
would go and hear him read Lucky Durham with a view 
to making any suggestions re alterations, cutting, etc. 

To disobey W. B. in any such matter was to invite 
temporary dissension-disaster, and so, of course, I went. 
As I entered the room Barrett seized me and, looking into 
my face, exclaimed, ‘“‘By God, Chance! Something’s the 
matter with you. You don’t look your old self. I can 
see that you are worried about something. Now, then, 
before you sit down to this damned play, I insist on 
knowing what is the matter so that I may help you. 
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Now, no hesitation—no beating about the bush, I will 
be told !” 

Certainly I was very worried with sundry private 
anxieties just then and I suppose I did not appear quite 
so buoyant as is my wont. But I felt that there was no 
need to trouble my good old pal with any details, and so 
I endeavoured to evade his inquiries. It was no use, 
however, he kept on for some time, pointing out what 
I knew was true enough—that if there was anything he 
could do for me, or my family, during any trouble, he 
would doit. All this he begged and prayed of me to give 
him the chance of doing. 

I remained firm, however, knowing well that he had 
had many severe private trials of his own just before 
and I did not intend to inflict any of mine upon him, 

“Very well,” he said. ‘If you insist, we will now 
go through Lucky Durham, but don’t you think, my boy, 
that I’ve done with you yet—I haven’t.” 

Barrett then went on to read his new play in his well- 
known resonant tones. During this and that interval 
I made this or that suggestion, as to revisions, trans- 
positions, and so forth which seemed to me necessary. 
All these he jotted down and in due course we finished 
the play-reading. 

As I rose to go Barrett threw himself before the door 
to bar my exit. He then delivered himself as follows 
or something like it : “‘ Now, look here, my lad. You’ve 
not only sat here this afternoon and listened to this play 
and made useful suggestions, but throughout my career, 
and especially in my most awful times, you have been to 
me a loyal and a helpful friend. Now mark what I am 
going to say. If you dare to cross that threshold and 
leave me without telling me what is the matter with you 
and giving me a chance to return to you something of the 
kindness you have shown to me—if I find out that you 
wouldn’t let me give you a hand when I could, my God, 
I'll never speak to you again on this earth |” 

He kept his word ! ‘The next day he went into a 
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nursing home to undergo what we all thought was a 
simple operation. ‘T'wo days later, on my starting to call 
at the nursing home to see how he was, the first thing I 
saw in the street was an evening paper placard, “‘ Death 
of Wilson Barrett.” 

W. B. did not speak to me again, but I had a message 
from his death-bed It was brought to me by his manager 
and executor and it ran thus : “ The play Lucky Durham, 
written by me, is not to go on the stage until the sugges- 
tions by Chance Newton are all carried out.—W. B.” 

This ‘‘ Threat” of Barrett’s, following his volcanic 
offers of help, may seem a strange “‘ tag,”’ but those who 
knew him as I knew him will know how profoundly 
characteristic it was of that great popular favourite and 
noble-hearted comrade. 


CHAPTER VII 
MY FOURSCORE HAMLETS 


HE number of Hamlets that I have seen, or 
have been concerned with, during my extensive 
and varied career, back and front of the stage, 
resemble the age of King Lear, who, it will be 

remembered, described himself as “‘ Four Score and 
upwards.” The welcome arrival of John Barrymore 
to give us what is called an American Hamlet (which it 
isn’t), and the later ‘Plus Fours” Hamlet elicited many 
““memories’”’ from veteran enthusiastic playgoers and 
theatrical journalists. 

In all these cases, so far as I have met them, the 
memorizersseem bent chiefly on trying to “do each other’s 
dags”’ as to the number of times they have seen that 
marvellous tragedy. In my case, however, when I say 
eighty odd Hamlets I mean a fresh Hamlet every time. 

Having started working ‘“‘ behind the scenes”’ at a 
very tender age, with my play-acting and music-halling 
relations and friends, naturally it was not long before the 
play Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, came my way. Of 
course, I was too young then to judge the merits of this 
or that player in the part, but anyhow from the time I 
could read I was very familiar with the text of the acting 
editions of the play, as I used to be chartered to hear the 
above-mentioned relations through the words of all sorts 
of characters in the piece. As I grew up, it fell to me to 
play, or, say, to go on for, several parts per night in this 
masterpiece because | knew the lines, 
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Two of the earliest Hamlets I saw were at that historic 
theatre Sadler’s Wells. One of these Danes was the 
great tragic actress Miss Marriott. I was brought up 
in some measure in the “‘ Wells,” the Standard, and other 
theatres with Miss Marriott and her family, many of 
whom took to the stage. Most of them showed great 
promise, but some of them died, alas ! very young. This 
splendid actress is now represented on the stage by her 
grandson, Marriott Edgar, who is one of our most 
humorous theatrical and variety artists. 

I have already said that when I saw Miss Marriott’s 
Hamlet I was far too young to express an opinion thereof. 
I did have the privilege, however, of seeing that perform- 
ance several times later, reaching well into my manhood. 
I make no hesitation in saying that this brilliant actress’s 
presentation of the part gradually came out as one of the 
very best I have ever seen. 

I had a great deal to do with Miss Marriott, for, like 
that other famous actress-manageress, Sara Lane, of the 
glorious old “ Brit.” at Hoxton, she was very kind to me, 
and taught me much about the stage. 

As, however, we are getting away from Hamlet, | 
will only further refer to Miss Marriott by stating that 
large numbers of playgoers must surely remember her 
and her wonderful voice in this character. 

The other “ Wells” Hamlet of my early boyhood 
was a man who even then was by no means a youth. 
This actor, if I may call him so, became up to a few years 
ago one of my dearest and most worthy friends. Also 
he was known to large numbers of theatrical, literary, and 
artistic folk. 

His name was Walter Joyce. He dabbled in all 
sorts of callings and businesses, but chiefly was concerned, 
almost to the day of his death, in running “ licensed 
premises.” Now it so happened that I saw Walter 
Joyce first as Horatio to Miss Marriott’s Hamlet, and 
even then I could tell that he was a very bad Horatio. 


When later, greatly daring, he played Hamlet at the 
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historic ‘‘ Wells ”’ itself, I began to note, young as I still 
was, that Walter was more use behind the bar than on 
the boards |! 

In his mid and later career that ex—and probably 
worst—Hamlet, Walter Joyce, became mine host of the 
famous ‘“‘ Bun Shop” tavern in the Strand. Here and 
later, at other hostelries, in Villiers Street and elsewhere, 
the ever generous Walter, at that time very well off, was 
wont to lend money and to cash cheques for sundry 
pros., but particularly for a large number of racing men 
and bookies. 

Eventually good old Walter became broke in the 
process of loan-lending and cheque-cashing. Right on 
to his end he used to show me all sorts of bundles of 
““stumers,” for which, of course, he would never see the 
money again. I ought to add, however, that throughout 
all these troubles and right on to his death the kindly- 
natured Walter Joyce always took pride in singling me 
out in front of this or that bar of his, and saying, “ This 
man, Chance Newton, saw me play Hamlet at Sadler’s 
Wells in the year so and so.” I could, of course, have 
replied in the words of the little story I told recently 
about Toole, and have said “* Yes . . . dut How?” 

But I didn’t, for to know Walter Joyce was to know 
one of the whitest men that ever stepped upon the Stage 
of Life. 

For some time in my youth I used to see lady Hamlets 
of all sorts and sizes. One of the best of these—who, 
as in the case of Miss Marriott, I was able to see and 
judge later—was Sophie Miles, a “ Brit.” leading lady 
who was one of the biggest favourites ever known there, or 
elsewhere. I knew her from my first Britannia days, 
right through to the finish of her career. Even now I 
can recall her, having seen her in many characters, not 
only as a brilliant, versatile actress, but also one of the 
most beautiful women who ever took to the art of acting. 

My old polysyllabic player-friend, John Coleman, 
who ever had an eye for feminine beauty, was, I remember, 
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at one time (as he would say), “‘ profoundly enamoured ” 
of Sophie Miles, and often did I hear him speak of her 
famous talents and peerless beauty. ‘“‘ By heavens, my 
dear boy,” John would say to me, “Sophie Miles! One 
of Earth’s most gorgeous creatures | ”’—just as John also 
said of the great tragic actress Helen Faucit, “ Ah, my 
lad, you do not remember the Divine Helen in her 
gold-en pr-r-ime !” 

I often saw Sophie Miles’s Hamlet at the ‘“ Brit.,” 
and she and her husband, George Fisher, a very fine 
resident low comedian with Miss Marriott at the Standard, 
Shoreditch, used to visit my relations. Thus I became 
very intimate with George and Sophie as a youth. 

One of Sophie Miles’s several rival Hamlets at the 
“ Brit.” in those days was J. B. (or “ Tommy ”’) Howe, 
who, before settling down there as a leading actor of all 
sorts of parts for some forty years, used to flit in and out 
as a kind of star for Mr. and Mrs. Lane. Of Howe’s 
Hamlet, which I saw many times—when mostly he played 
another ‘‘ responsible’ character on the same night— 
I shall tell a tale or two anon. 

Of subsequent famous female Hamlets, such as 
Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer, and those 
very melodramatic Danes, Julia Seaman, Clare Howard 
(Mrs. George Daventry), the very juvenile Hamlet of 
little Florrie Groves (now Mrs. Norman Lee), and of 
Sybil Ward (who plays all the parts at once, in Hamlet), 
I shall speak in more detail in due course. 

While on the subject of lady Hamlets, I may as 
well project myself a good many years ahead of most of 
those early damsel-Danes I have seen and tell you of a 
performance of Hamlet by Ladies Only ! 

It was given a few years ago at the Strand Theatre, 
and grew out of the British Empire Shakespeare Society’s 
many Bardic activities. The lady who enacted the 
Melancholy Dane on this strange occasion was the 
beautiful and brainy Miss Eve Donne, wife of the 
B.E.S.S.’s hon. director, Acton Bond, himself a fine 
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Shakespeare actor. Miss Donne gave a highly interest- 
ing and often “‘ gripping ” impersonation of this complex 
character. It was droll, however—although these parts 
were also well played—to see the feminine Ghost of 
Hamlet’s Father, the doddering Polonius, and that 
dogmatic drinker the First Gravedigger. 

It is doubtless time, however, when I began to tell 
of some of my famous West-End Hamlets. One of 
these was that great actor Charles Fechter. Fechter, 
usually described as a Frenchman, was the son of a 
German father and an English mother, and was born 
in Hanway Street, W.1. Early in life he was taken to 
Paris. In the Gay City he was the original representa- 
tive of the Twins in The Corsican Brothers, which was 
afterwards adapted for Charles Kean, who played it at 
the Princess’s. 

When Fechter made his first appearance in London, 
I was only a boy, but I saw him for some sixteen years 
continually after that, and as I grew older was able to 
judge, I think, of his most famous impersonation, which 
was Hamlet. Young as I was when he first gave his 
performance, I well remember being very much interested 
in it, and I also recall hearing the Great Mackney sing 
a song about it—or, rather, a verse. ‘This verse was in 
Mackney’s nigger ditty, The Whole Hog or None, and 
part of the verse ran : 


“‘Both Phelps and Kean think they can show 
How Hamlet should be done ; 
But Fechter says he means to go 
The Whole Hog or None.” 


Fechter’s Hamlet was assailed by most of the critics 
as a most daring, not to say audacious, performance. In 
the first place he was the only man who up to his time 
played the part in a fair wig, a cross between golden and 
ginger. Fechter was wont to reply to these critics that, 
as Hamlet was, of course, a Dane and a Scandinavian, 
that wig would ‘naturally represent the colour of his hair. 
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In various other ways, and especially in his particular 
readings” and wonderful illustrative “ business,” 
Fechter got some very severe slatings. 

He always had the courage of his convictions, how- 
ever, and it was generally conceded then and since, by 
all who saw it, that Fechter’s Hamlet was one of the 
finest we ever had. 

Coming as he did in the middle of a rather barn- 
stormy period in the Hamlet succession, Fechter created 
a profound impression, in the first place by the wonderful 
meditative, almost unspoken, method in which he gave 
the great soliloquies. For example, in the “To be or 
not to be,” which I often heard in those days shouted by 
tragedians to the gallery, Fechter dreamily “‘ thought ” 
it out before you, toying the while with his little jewelled 
dagger. 

In fact, in all sorts of ways Fechter’s Hamlet was as 
great as his Othello was small, and that is saying a great 
deal. Never have we seen a Hamlet of a more graceful 
fascinating character or one that more verified poor 
Ophelia’s description as “the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form.” 

Of course, there is no need here for me to refer to 
any of Fechter’s other remarkable poetic and romantic 
impersonations, such as his Ruy Blas, Monte Cristo, 
andsoon. His Hamlet was the last thing I saw him do 
in England, and he did it at the Surrey after his great 
successes in the part at the Princess’s, the Lyceum, 
etc. 

After Fechter had played Hamlet for some few 
years in London he had a brain-wave. He came over 
to the Britannia Theatre to sit in front and behold 
certain performances in what, I think, will be found the 
first modern London Shakespearean Festival. Finding 
at the “ Brit.” that Mrs. Lane was putting on Hamlet 
with the Ghost worked on the Pepper’s illusion effects 
(the first time it was used on any dramatic stage), Fechter 
hurried off and purchased from Pepper certain rights in 
{ 
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that illusion. And that illusion Fechter used in Hamlet 
to the end of his wonderful career. 

By way of final tribute to Fechter’s Melancholy 
Dane, I might add that the eminent dramatic critic 
E. L. Blanchard used to tell us that it was the only one 
of his dozens of Hamlets that he ever sat through ! 

I have described Fechter’s last performance in 
London, which was as Hamlet. I have now to relate 
the sad story of the end of that great tragedian, and, on 
the whole, far greater romantic actor. Alas ! on going 
to America, where he took to farming, Fechter also took 
too much to drink and drugs. Johnny Toole used to 
tell how Fechter came into his dressing-room while he 
(Toole) was playing in Philadelphia on what happened 
to be the first night of his friend Irving’s first London 
performance of Hamlet. Fechter and Johnny had been 
very old friends. Both had been brought together by 
Charles Dickens, who was not only very much attached 
to Fechter but also, it was said, on occasions backed him 
financially. 

Johnny Toole said that on that night in Philadelphia 
he was shocked to find that Fechter had lost his splendid 
figure and, indeed, had become bloated in face and 
form. As a matter of fact, poor Fechter became so 
bloated and unsightly that when he died his body could 
not be brought downstairs to the street. A coffin had 
to be built around his corpse and had to be let down from 
the window ! 

Such was the melancholy end of one of the most 
fascinating as well as famous actors that ever trod the 
English or any other stage. One who was not only an 
unforgettable Hamlet but also the only actor (I say it 
advisedly) who has ever been able to make an endurable 
as well as interesting character of that gushingly senti- 
mental French cad, Claude Melnotte. 

An extraordinary event occurred one night when 
Fechter, by that time running the Lyceum, was taken 
ill midway in his performance of Hamlet, and had to be 
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sent home. In order, however, that the public should 
have its money’s worth, that renowned heavy man, John 
Ryder, who was playing the Ghost, offered to finish the 
part if some one would finish his own little bit as that 
phantom in the famous Closet Scene. 

Anon John stalked on and ladled out the lines in 
which he had been letter-perfect for some thirty or forty 
years. I say “ladled” because my old friend John, in 
serious parts, was the heaviest of heavy actors. He was, 
however, a very striking villain in such characters as 
Mephistopheles and Iago. In the latter character Ryder, 
it must be confessed, was almost as Satanic as in the 
former. 

Whenever I saw John’s Hamlet I always found it 
the deepest-toned of Danes but scholarly and deeply 
interesting withal. If he was not in appearance (and he 
certainly was not) the “ glass of fashion and the mould 
of form,” yet this big-voiced, bushy-browed tragedian 
and really fine old comedian possessed what he himself 
described as a sanguinarily arch-z-o-log-ic-al fig-ure. 

Ryder was a wonderful stage tutor—especially of 
actresses, strange to say. Among his highly celebrated 
pupils were the brilliant and beautiful Adelaide Neilson 
(who died so young) and the happily still surviving 
artistic actress (member of the far-flung Maddick family) 
—namely, Mrs. Ellen Lancaster-Wallis. 

Before proceeding further with my many Hamlets, 
I ought to mention that I saw a good many of them, 
lumped together in rather peculiar fashion. That is 
to say, from early youth up to not many years ago 
I used to see six Hamlets per week and five per 
night ! 

This Hamlet hotch-potch occurred in the following 
manner: When at the “ Wells,” the “ Brit.” the 
Standard, the Pavilion, and the Effingham (Mile End), 
the Marylebone (off the Edgware Road), and City of 
London Theatre, Norton Folgate, any striking week’s 
attraction, especially of a Shakespearean kind, was felt 

fe) 
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to be needed, the management concerned used to select 
from the same company, or from other companies round 
about, six popular actors to play Hamlet one night apiece 
during that week. 

The five Hamlets a night group are to be accounted 
for thus : When one or other of these popular Hamlets 
used to have a benefit he got four others with himself to 
be a different Hamlet in each act ! 

The Prince of Denmark impersonators which I saw 
from time to time in this wholesale fashion certainly 
included those terrific ‘‘ Brit.” favourites, Fred Marchant, 
old Joe Reynolds, Edgar Newbound, Edwin Drayton, 
T. G. Drummond, and, of course, later the great favourite 
Algernon Syms. Also at the Britannia and at the 
Standard, the Pavilion, the Grecian, and the other 
theatres I have mentioned I saw in this extraordinary 
group Fred Thomas, J. L. Warner, H. J. Rickards, 
David H. Jones, William James. Also Walter Roberts, 
Walter Grisdale, George Hamilton, J. B. Howe, James 
Holloway, Charles Sennett, Tom (or T. P.) Percival, 
and, of course, the famous sonorous tragedian and 
character actor Alfred Rayner, of whom I told some 
strange stories in my Memoirs of Henry Irving. 

Another renowned Hamlet, who, coming from 
abroad, made his London début in the same year as 
Fechter, was the American tragedian Edwin Booth. 
This début, like Fechter’s, occurred when I was far too 
young “‘ to take notice,” to say nothing of writing one ! 
Twenty years later, however, Booth returned to London, 
when I was able to see him and to judge of all the 
performances he gave here. 

This fine actor’s Hamlet was a very finished, scholarly, 
and what some critics used to call, “a clear cut” per- 
formance. It was full of minute artistic touches, giving 
proof of deep and most thoughtful study. In short, a 
beautiful thing, but rather cold. Indeed, I found that 
in most of his intense tragic impersonations the great 


little Edwin (to whom the later U.S.A. Hamlet, John 
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Barrymore, bears a striking physical resemblance) was 
always somewhat lacking in force, not to say fire. 

Booth was better in the tragic department as King 
Lear, but even then one missed the necessary whirlwind 
of passion. As a matter of fact, E. B. was at his best, 
so far as I ever saw him, as Richelieu and Iago. Many 
will remember that Booth alternated the characters of 
Othello and Iago, with Irving at the Lyceum, in 1881. 

Both were at their very best as Iago and equally at 
their very worst as Othello! Fine as Booth was as 
Iago, however, Irving (to speak poetically) “‘ wiped the 
floor with him”! Really, when I come to think of it, 
Booth’s finest tempestuous impersonation was given in 
The Fool’s Revenge, in which, of course, he played the 
jester Bertuccio. 

I had always been interested in the Great Little 
Edwin Booth from my boyhood’s days, for even then I 
was an omnivorous reader of theatrical lore. From the 
time I could read I knew the Eva each week from cover 
to cover—that is to say, the theatrical and music-hall 
part thereof—and was able to stand an examination at 
any moment, not only as to who was who, but wherever 
also who was playing. That journal was the only 
theatrical one in that period. 

Thus I soon learned of the strange career of an 
actor named Lucius Junius Brutus Booth, who an age 
or two before I was born had come out in London as a 
rival to Edmund Kean, whom he strongly resembled 
physically. To cut a long and strange story short, 
L. J. B. B., after having been not too well treated by 
Kean and his faction, and, indeed, apparently often 
asking for trouble on his own account, emigrated to 
America, where he remained and founded the famous 
theatrical Booth family. Thus much for Poppa Booth ! 

Very soon in my boyhood I began to hear a great 
deal from my theatrical relations and others of L. J. B. B.’s 
celebrated son Edwin. Anon, when I had just turned 
eleven, there occurred a tragedy the day of which I shall 
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remember all my life. That tragedy was the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln ! 

The place was Ford’s Theatre, Washington, and the 
assassin was Edwin Booth’s brother, Junius Wilkes 
Booth, who was a poor mad actor, and apparently a bad 
one. 

Pictorial representations of crimes were not then 
common in our newspapers. Some little time, however, 
before this terrible tragedy there had flashed upon a 
wondering world a periodical called the J/ustrated 
Police News. ‘This contained a vivid illustration of the 
pitiable mad actor and crazed patriot firing at the great 
President in the theatre’s private box! I can see that 
half-page, very crude, illustration before me as | write. 
I will confess, indeed, that I had that picture in my 
possession for some few years afterwards. 

Poor Edwin Booth suffered a great deal through his 
insane brother’s dreadful act, for, although, of course, 
he was in no sense blameworthy, for some years he was 
extensively boycotted in his native land. In fact, it was 
only a few years before he returned to England in the 
early ‘eighties that this splendid actor regained his 
popularity in America, and was treated as he always 
ought to have been. 

Another Dane” was Fred Marchant, a pale-faced, 
intelligent, not to say gifted, young actor and playwright 
who I am sure will be affectionately remembered by 
many playgoers not only of the East-End theatres, but 
also of the old “Old Vic.” Although he was by no 
means what you would call a tragedian, poor Fred’s 
performances in Shakespeare were always marked by 
thoughtfulness, dramatic power, and enthusiam. Prim- 
at he was a melodramatic “ hero” of the boards, and 

ike many others, have many happy recollections of 
ie as the respective lover-characters in Sweeny Todd, 
the Barber Fiend of Fleet Street, Carlo Ferrari in The 
Murder of the Italian Boy, and in his own drama called 
Forsaken. 
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It was in this last-named play, produced at the 
“ Britannia” and at the “ Old Vic.,” that Marchant 
caused a tremendous sensation in a wonderfully realistic 
saw-mill scene. In the centre of the stage was a huge 
real circular saw whizzing and whirring round at a 
terrible rate. On this saw-bench the two villains of 
the drama put author-actor Fred (as the drugged hero) 
to be sawn in half lengthwise ! 

Those who saw this astounding sensational scene, in 
which the unconscious waif hero was just about to be 
sawn asunder, when he was snatched from the fatal saw- 
bench by the faithful low comedian, will never forget 
the shrieks and frenzied cries of the ladies of the pit and 
gallery. This episode turned up some years later in a 
mixed melodrama called Driven from Home, which was 
toured by the late Andrew Melville, father of the 
Lyceum’s Walter and Frederick, and of the Brighton 
Grand’s Andrew. 

Poor Fred Marchant didn’t get much chance in the 
West End, and he died at forty-one with lots of actor- 
ship and authorship in him. He was one of the best of 
my five-a-night and six-a-week Hamlets ! 

A very strangely-dressed melancholy Dane was 
another Fred, surnamed Thomas, whom I saw play the 
part on several occasions, chiefly at the “ Vic.” It was 
at this house that one night, the wardrobe running short 
of black apparel, little Fred Thomas had to come on in 
blood-red tights! This, of course, did not quite sort 
with Hamlet’s “ customary suit of solemn black,” but 
this was not by any means the only strange thing of the 
evening. 

Fred Thomas’s Hamlet was, indeed, like most of 
his work, very earnest although not altogether epoch- 
making, and on this occasion he contrived to cover up, 
as far as possible, his understandings. When, however, 
in the last scene, having cast off his inky cloak, the 
Prince of Denmark made a rush at the guilty King to 
stab him to death, he made so violent a rush that that 
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malignant monarch fell over and rolled down to the 
footlights. 

That King Claudius was a f:vourite named Howard 
Russell, a worthy but heavy actor, who eventually got 
to the West End and wound up as a minor-part player 
at a great age at Old Drury. 

Fred Thomas, ever a good, sound leading man, went, 
after his long “‘ Vic.” engagement, off Eastward again. 
He appeared chiefly at the Standard, Shoreditch ; the 
Pavilion and the Effingham, Mile End Road, and anon 
at the Oriental Theatre, sometimes called the Albion, 
and afterwards (and still) the Queen’s, Poplar. At 
those houses Frederick, like his sometime fellow- 
Standard and Poplar favourite, George Hamilton, ever 
and anon had to join Down East in the five-a-night and 
six-a-week “‘ Hamlet” stunt ! 

As for my old friend Howard Russell, the before- 
mentioned knocked-over Uncle of Hamlet, he remained 
a good while at the “ Vic.” with the quaint old manager 
Joe Cave (my relation by marriage). Some years 
later “ heavy-villain”’ Russell played Abda Khan, a 
terrific declamatory character, at Astley’s, in a five-act 
‘““Mazeppa ”’ drama of mine, for which I was paid £10 
—-two pounds per act ! 

And the Astley’s manager, who commissioned me 
to write that £10 drama (which brought me into the 
West-End theatres), is now the widely-respected lessee 
of the Theatre Royal, Newport—Sidney Cooper, to 
wit! We often meet at the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association conferences. 

Good old “ heavy-man”’ Russell, who died some 
years ago, himself enacted Hamlet more than once, and 
even boasted of it! But—well, well, he was a lovable 
old fellow ! 

The most notable Hamlet of his period was Samuel 
Phelps, who, for greatness alike in tragedy and comedy, 
and for his amazing versatility, certainly o’ertopped all 
other actors of the Victorian era. Phelps, after ten 
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years’ touring, made his London début in the first year 
of Victoria’s reign as Shylock at the Haymarket. Seven 
years later, in the May of 1844, to be exact, and after 
several years as second “lead”? to Macready, Phelps 
started his memorable eighteen years’ ‘“‘ season” at 
Sadler’s Wells. 

I was not born until nearly the end of that wonderful 
eighteen solid years of Phelps’s ‘‘ Wells” productions. 
These consisted mainly of Shakespeare’s plays, of which 
he presented thirty-three and gave 4,000 performances, 
sandwiched with plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ford, Webster, Ben Jonson, Massinger, and other 
Elizabethan dramatists. These latter plays, in nearly 
every case, had never been performed since their 
respective authors “ flourished.’ 

In my “True Stories of Phelps”? I have described 
the many wonderful impersonations which I saw that 
marvellous ex-compositor and printer’s reader give 
during the last ten years of his life. It now falls to me 
to confine myself to his Hamlet, which he had played at 
the “ Wells ”’ for 400 times |! 

During my ten years’ seeing and associating with 
Phelps, | saw him play all sorts of characters of the most 
widely-contrasted kind. And (as I have said before in 
these pages) there were entire ‘“‘ seasons”’ and sundry 
special starring engagements during which he never 
acted the same part two nights running ! 

Now, in all those ten years of mine Phelps only 
played Hamlet on one special occasion. It was very 
late in my experience of him and then he was just seventy 
years of age ! 

That was at the Princess’s and well do I] remember 
the night. I had longed for years to see this great actor 
in this greatest of all characters, for I had heard my 
theatrical relations and all sorts of experienced and 
enthusiastic critics and playgoers rave about “ Phelps’s 
great and marvellous Hamlet!’ You can imagine, 
therefore, with what excitement such a dramatic 
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enthusiast as I am awaited that evening the rising of the 
curtain on the Ramparts of Elsinore Castle ! 

Frankly, after awhile I was somewhat disappointed 
with the Hamlet of him who was (and is) my Idol among 
actors ! Great Phelps’s Hamlet undoubtedly was still 
—in portions. On the whole, however, his septua- 
genarianism told its sad story. He could, and, indeed, 
did, disguise his age utterly in all the other performances 
I saw him give, even in his last impersonation, Wolsey, 
when at the age of seventy-four he was struck for 
death. 

It could not be concealed on that Princess’s night 
that he had far passed the age for playing that strangely 
fascinating young Prince who is “the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.” 

Indeed, that Hamlet performance was the only time 
I ever saw Phelps betray himself, as he did then ever 
and anon, as “ trying ”’ to hold his audience ! 

Like every other critic I have ever read or heard, 
Henry Irving used to say that Phelps’s Hamlet (which, 
of course, he had seen many years before I did) was the 
greatest he ever saw and that it made him (H. I.) go on 
the stage! Over and over again Irving raved enthusi- 
astically to me over this Hamlet. And this, mark you, 
despite the fact that (as I have hinted before) when 
Irving made his first and very youthful London début 
under Phelps at the ‘‘ Wells,” that marvellous actor- 
manager gave him his “ notice” the first week ! 

During Fechter’s season at the Princess’s with his 
splendid performance of Hamlet and his otherwise 
impersonations of Othello, etc., the far, far greater actor 
Phelps was “specially engaged” by Augustus Harris 
pére to play on alternate nights, as Fechter wasn’t able 
to act every evening as our actors could, or had to do. 
On these off-Fechter nights Phelps used to “ bring 
down the house” as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
Bertuccio (his original character in The Fool’s Revenge), 
King Lear, and so forth, 
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For this Phelps-cum-Fechter engagement the former 
actor reached his highest salary, up to then—namely, 
£60 per week! Later, however, he “shared” in the 
gross receipts after the expenses. On those occasions 
Sam Phelps often drew £200 per week—a sum such as 
he had never dreamt of. 

Here is the sequel to the strange Phelps-Fechter 
“combine.” Eventually, Samuel Phelps “‘ gave in his 
notice” to Papa Harris owing to a disagreement with 
Charles Fechter, who was obviously becoming jealous 
of Phelps’s enormous drawing power and nettled at 
having to bear his share of his greater rival’s salary ! 

Fechter brought the matter to an issue by wanting 
Phelps to join him in certain plays and to play “ seconds ” 
to him! Phelps second to Fechter, forsooth ! Anon 
at the Lyceum Fechter wanted Phelps to play the Ghost 
to his Hamlet! Phelps was usually as patient a man 
as he was modest, and I never knew any great (or small) 
actor more modest. At this implied insult, however, 
Samuel bade Charles farewell and (as pro.’s say) “‘ walked 
out of the theatre.” 

Happily, a few years later, Phelps and Fechter 
shook hands and “‘ made it up.” And that heaviest of 
actor-r-rs—John Coleman, to wit—used to tell me that 
he was “‘ the beatific peacemaker forsooth |” 

I have already given some account of the perform- 
ances and strange adventures of certain Hamlets at the 
“Old Vic.” It is now time, perhaps, that I attended to 
the Danes of a once far more important Southside 
dramatic temple—viz., the Surrey. I suppose that, 
with the exception of Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells, 
I saw more Shakespeare plays at the Surrey than any- 
where else. Naturally, therefore, my Hamlets there 
were many. 

There was one thing about the Surrey that, what- 
ever else was played there, from my earliest association 
therewith, we never had a Shakespeareless Saturday 
night ! As to Hamlet, it was played over and over 
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again, either by William Creswick or some other star 
of the period. It was indeed a favourite Saturday night 
play, when it was always given with such a melo- 
dramatic after-piece as Black-Eye’d Susan, ‘Jonathan 
Bradford, or, The Murder at the Roadside Inn, My Poll 
and My Partner Foe, and so forth. It was in connection 
with this dual Hamlet-melodrama arrangement that 
J. B. Howe, whom I have described in connection with 
the “ Brit.,” was often starred at the Surrey. So were 
Henry Forrester, James Bennett, Charles Dillon, etc. 

The great star and deservedly popular favourite at 
the Surrey when I first struck it was William Creswick, 
whom that arch wag, Henry J. Byron, I remember, nick- 
named “ Creswig,”’ because that favourite tragedian 
was condemned to wear a “‘ Jazey”’! Creswick didn’t 
mind Byron’s little joke, for, like H. J. B., he was 
a fine, manly-hearted fellow. Tragedian William’s 
worshippers at the Surrey, however, generally described 
him to each other, or in their shoutings to him from the 
front; as “Cressy,” 

My first experience of Creswick at the Surrey was 
as the sometime unfortunate hero in a melodrama written 
by Watts Phillips (author of The Dead Heart) and 
bearing the Shakespearean title of Land Rats and Water 
Rats. Very soon I saw him in a very gory pseudo- 
historical melodrama entitled Ambition ; or, The Threne, 
the Scaffold, and the Tomb. 

All at once I saw tragedian Creswick burst forth 
into quite a mass of Shakespearean impersonations, or a 
“Round,” as they used to call it then. Of these 
performances, for my present purpose, I shall, of course, 
confine myself to Creswick’s Hamlet. 

Creswick was a very powerful and attractive actor, 
especially in the saner kind of melodrama or in patriotic 
plays such as True so the Core ; also in strong domestic 
dramas like The Home Wreck, a very clever dramatization 
by Sterling Coyne of Tennyson’s poem Enoch Arden. 
I never could regard him, however, as an epoch-making 
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Shakespearean actor, except in the more vigorous 
characters, such as Richard the Third, and the martial 
parts of Othello. Cressy’s Hamlet, which I saw over 
and over again from the time I was fourteen till I was 
well over thirty, never seemed to satisfy me. He dressed 
the part somewhat in the décolleté fashion which seems 
to have been started by Charles Kean, and was exemplified 
so extremely by Wilson Barrett. 

Creswick had a fine resonant voice, which he used, 
however, in staccato fashion, much the same as Hermann 
Vezin (a scholarly Hamlet of my experience) was also 
wont to do. Creswick had some strange mannerisms 
in his Hamlet. For example, after each soliloquy he 
would walk round the stage three times and then strike 
a picture in the centre ! 

He had his strong scenes, however, mostly of the 
passionate kind, and was always deeply interesting and 
unfailingly dramatic. In all the twenty years I saw 
Creswick’s Hamlet there was one feature in it which, 
even from my boyhood, got on my nerves. That was 
his deliberate delivery of ‘‘ To be or not to be,” hurled 
from the footlights straight to the gallery ! 

I was very fond of dear old Creswick and a great 
admirer of his general dramatic impersonations. I 
remember that as a child, and again as a growing lad, I 
used to haunt the doorstep of his big house in Kennington 
Park Terrace and watch for his comings out and goings 
in. Just as I used to watch for his great mentor Phelps 
around his house in the North of London and also 
outside Sadler’s Wells. 

All the same, Creswick’s Hamlet has always worried 
me a good deal. I remember that soon after I first saw 
him play the part when I was a mere lad, I had read a 
notice in the Era of the period which described his 
Hamlet as “a wonderful psychological performance.” 
I recall, also, looking up the meaning of “ psychological ” 
in the dictionary, and, young as I was, I came at once 
to the conclusion (which was afterwards so often deepened 
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in me) that whatever else Creswick’s Hamlet was it 
certainly was not that ! 

To me there was always one humorous embellishment 
to good old Creswick’s melancholy Dane, and that was 
that on every occasion just before the curtain rose on 
that or any other play at the Surrey, a huge attendant 
used to rise, and, standing with his back to the orchestra 
rails, shout at the gallery in thunderous tones the 
following awful admonition : 

“ Ladies and Gents.—You are requested by Messrs. 
Shepherd and Creswick not to crack nuts during the 
performance.” 

I am sorry to relate what was always a grief to all 
of us who knew and honoured Creswick both as actor 
and as man, that this Hamlet had a real and terrible 
tragedy in his life. It happened that one day when he 
went out shooting with a party, including his partner, 
“Dicky” Shepherd, and that eccentric and brusque 
manager’s brother, poor Creswick accidentally shot that 
brother dead. 

Poor old Creswick, of course, did all he could for 
the rest of his life to provide for the young fellow’s 
widow and youngsters. He never got over the terrible 
blow, however. ‘This fatal affair also had another effect 
upon him. Ever afterwards, to the end of his stage 
career, Creswick would never allow real firearms, or 
dangerous pointed swords or daggers to be used in any 
play in which he was concerned. And well do I 
remember how the swords, daggers, and foils were of a 
blunted and harmless kind whenever he gave his often 
mannered but undoubtedly popular performance of the 
Prince of Denmark |! 

With all poor Creswick’s incessant care to prevent 
injuring any one in his company by dangerous firearms 
or other weapons, I saw him one night inflict severe 
injury on one of his company during his performance of 
Hamlet at the Surrey. 

He was always an impulsive, thrilling kind of actor, 
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at his best, as I have said, in melodrama, and on this 
occasion, in the last scene, Creswick became so impas- 
sioned in his struggle with Horatio for the Poisoned 
Cup, that he lost command of himself. Seizing what 
the wicked king calls “‘ the Chalice for the nonce,” which 
happened to be a very heavy turned wooden gilt goblet, 
Creswick hurled it from him with such force that it 
landed straight on the nose of one of the minor players ! 
He fell like a log, bleeding like a pig ! 

Near as we were to the finish of the play, this unto- 
ward incident so aroused the house, and caused such a 
volcanic hubbub in the pit and gallery that the curtain 
had to be dropped forthwith ! So uproarious was the 
outbreak, indeed, that it would have been impossible for 
poor old Hamlet to have given what was then the usual 
tag, “The Rest is Silence.” 

I saw many another Prince of Denmark at the Surrey, 
some far worse than that rolled forth by “ Cressy ” and 
some far better. One of these Hamlets was Henry 
Marston, who many a time and oft enacted the Ghost 
to Creswick’s Dane and to numerous other Hamlets I 
have met. 

Marston’s Melancholy Dane was very melancholy 
indeed, not to say funereal ! Sooth to say, his hollow, 
sepulchral voice suited Hamlet’s father’s phantom far 
better than it did Hamlet himself! Marston was 
supposed to have “ caught’”’ his hollow voice through 
wearing damp tights | 

He must have donned these dreadful specimens of 
hose before I was born, or very soon after, for from my 
earliest recollection good old Marston (born Marsh) 
always spoke with that uncomfortable organ! His 
Hamlet, however (like most of his Shakespearean per- 
formances), was always what is called “scholarly.” 
Notwithstanding his vocal drawback, Henry Marston 
was really a fine actor and a great Iago of his period. 
He had, I remember, a remarkable “regal ”’ stride. 
This was wont to be regarded by veteran players 
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Known”? ! 

“Not to speak it profanely,” as Hamlet himself 
says, I could never thus reverently regard what I used 
to call “the Marston March.” 

Although I never could enthuse over the Hamlet of 
dear old ‘“‘ Creswig,” yet at the Surrey I saw some very 
fine performers in the part. One of these was Charles 
Dillon, always a great actor, although, perhaps, his 
Hamlet was not one of his greatest performances. He 
had anything but the appearance suggesting “‘ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form.” As a matter of 
fact, Dillon was stodgy in appearance. As good old 
John Coleman used to say, “ Charles was by no means 
a veritable Apollo Belvedere.” As his fellow-tragedian 
also admitted, however, Dillon’s power of pathos was 
almost beyond belief. His expression of this great 
quality and his tremendous and wonderful humorous 
powers, I have already described earlier in my references 
to Dillon. 

This pathetic power and intense dramatic force were 
so interwoven in Dillon’s Hamlet that you soon forgot 
both his squat figure and his ridiculous hairy face. His 
Othello, D’Artagnan, Belphegor, Don Cesar de Bazan, 
Falstaff, and Hamlet were alike splendid, and proved 
his amazing versatility. We have not on the stage at 
present a man to equal Charles Dillon as tragedian and 
comedian, to say nothing of Phelps, a far greater actor 
in both departments. 

Another fine Hamlet, certainly full of great promise, 
at the Surrey was Henry Forrester, a sound all-round 
Shakespearean actor. I think I have mentioned (but 
I may as well mention it again) that Forrester was born 
Frost, and that upon his going to old Joe Cave to be 
brought out, at the Marylebone Theatre, Cave at once 
told him he did not intend to have a “ Frost” in his 
theatre and so re-christened him Forrester. 

The Frosty Forrester not only gained great popularity 
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for his very interesting, and realistic. Hamlet at 
the Surrey, the Standard, Marylebone, and around the 
provinces, but eventually he made a great hit in the 
part at the Lyceum, where on several occasions he 
deputized for Henry Irving, who was then in the heyday 
of his success as what was then allowed to be the greatest 
Hamlet of modern times. Of Irving’s Dane I shall, 
of course, speak more fully in due course. With regard 
to Forrester, it is enough to add that his Hamlet at the 
Lyceum was by no means unworthy of the Chief’s. 

This was not the only success that Henry Forrester 
made at that historic theatre. In my recent Irving 
memories I have described how Forrester, as Iago, ~ 
played Irving’s Othello off the stage. *s 

A popular, but certainly very rugged, Hamlet I 
used to see at the Surrey was James Bennett, one of the 
old school “tragedians of the City,” of whom John 
Coleman and Clarence Holt were perhaps the most 
sonorous and sanguifulminous representatives. As for 
Holt’s Hamlet, words fail me to describe it. It would 
need all his own awful language to do so ! 

One of the most extraordinary Hamlets I saw at 
the Surrey, and elsewhere, was Morgan Smith. He was 
a full-blooded nigger, who was fond of using the label 
“The African Roscius,” which had been used by 
another negro tragedian—namely, Ira Aldridge—who 
finished up (in London, at any rate) rather too early for 
me to catch him. 

I saw Morgan Smith many times in what was then 
called a “‘ Round” of Shakespeare. His star part was 
Othello, in which, of course, his complexion saved him 
the trouble of making-up. When it came, however, to 
his giving us a black Richard the Third, a black Shylock, 
a black Macbeth, and an especially black Hamlet, I 
must confess that I used to squirm a good deal—and so 
did the audience ! 

Negro Smith was by no means a bad actor. In 
fact, he was a very good one, a little mannered, perhaps, 
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but very dramatic and even natural for the most part, 
especially in passages of feeling and tenderness. Like 
the late David Garrick, “‘ it was only when off of the stage 
he was acting,” and then our dusky tragedian used to 
swank a good deal. I remember that he had a habit 
of coming to and leaving the theatre in a four-wheeled 
cab, on the top of which he always had piled sundry 
garish garments of his wardrobe and all his swords and 
daggers for his different characters ! 

As I have told you of my black Hamlet, I may 
perhaps be allowed to tell you of a white Othello! The 
impersonator thereof was another well-known Hamlet 
of my acquaintance, the late J. Hastings Batson, an 
Australian actor, who spent the latter part of his life 
in these islands—where, incidentally, he acted in certain 
plays of mine. Batson was a man who travelled all 
about the world, and it so happened that once upon a 
time he was starring in the West Indies or somewhere 
where “men of colour” largely prevailed. Batson’s 
local successes in Shakespeare aroused a group of very 
darkly-coloured gen’l’men to give a performance on 
their own account. They selected the tragedy of 
Othello, and asked Batson to play the lead ! Whereupon 
he, with profound insight, insisted that as all the other 
characters were real blacks he would play the Moor in 
his own white face! And he did ! 

A player who achieved 1000 performances of the 

art—or something near it—is another of my numerous 
lady Princes of Denmark—namely, the recently deceased 
famous actress, Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer. 

I remember my dear old friend from my boyhood’s 
days, when she was a surpassingly beautiful Juliet, and 
a few years later when she was a lovely Ophelia to the 
Hamlet of her late husband, the Anglo-Americo- 
German tragedian, Daniel Bandmann, of whom—and 
his Prince of Denmark—I shall have some stories to 
tell ere long. 

Of this gifted lady—first known on our stage as 
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Millie Palmer, and acclaimed in happier pre-War days 
as a noble actress, even by the Germans, whose language 
she learned to play in fluently—it is enough to add that 
her Hamlet was amongst the most striking performances 
I have ever seen of the character among all my Hamlet 
players—masculine or feminine. 

Several of the hereinbefore mentioned six-a-week 
and five-a-night Hamlets I saw not only at benefits 
around the outlying theatres but on certain occasions 
at the Britannia in Hoxton during what I venture to 
think was the most extraordinary Shakespeare Festival 
in the history of such celebrations. 

At the “ Brit.”” Mrs. Sara Lane started these whole- 
sale Shakespeariences with a Tercentenary Celebration. 
That, of course, was in 1864. Boy as I was, I saw these 
performances night after night, either from the front of 
the stage or from the wings—on the latter occasions 
with my play-acting relations there. I also saw several 
other Shakespeare Festivals at the Britannia. 

The most memorable thing about this especial 
Festival was that it was originally billed for six nights, 
with a different entire Shakespeare play each evening 
sandwiched with snippets of several of his other plays. 
This celebration ran on for six weeks, and then kept on 
and on, whereas the Tercentenary Shakespeare shows 
at Drury Lane, and at the Surrey especially, each with 
big stars, continued only for a week or two. 

During the “ Brit.” Bardic shows I saw several 
Hamlets either in the entire play or in different acts. 
These melancholy Danes included Joseph Reynolds and 
several of others I have mentioned with regard to the 
multiple Hamlet programmes. There are still many 
Britannia patrons living who will bear me out that Joe 
Reynolds, one of that theatre’s several simultaneous 
leading men at five or six pounds a week, was indeed a 
fine actor. He was strikingly like Phelps in appearance, 
both as regards his figure and his remarkably mobile 
face. Without being as great as that master of tragedy 
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and comedy, Joe Reynolds was very impressive, and had 
a strong vein of pathos. I saw him play, from my boy- 
hood up to my manhood, scores of difficult characters, 
and I never knew him fail in one. His Hamlet, which, 
as in the case of my other earlier ones, I also saw when 
I grew up and was better able to judge of it, was a fine 
performance. 

One of the greatest favourites whom I saw at the 
“Brit.” and elsewhere, and whom I knew intimately 
and deeply esteemed, was Algernon Syms, He was a 
fine, frank, blue-eyed Devonian, much respected by 
members of the theatrical and other professions, not 
only as an earnest, powerful actor of breezy British 
heroes, but also as an earnest Mason. 

Even recently, several Masonic friends at a leading 
West-End club talked with me affectionately of good 
old ‘“‘ Algy,” who died on February 11, 1915, aged 
seventy-one. 

I remember Syms starting at the Grecian, under the 
late George Conquest. After being thoroughly trained 
for several years at the Grecian and the Surrey by that 
wonderful trainer of players, pantomimists, and play- 
wrights, Algy “enlisted under the banner” (as old 
actors used to say) of Sara Lane at the Britannia. It 
would be difficult to describe to those who never saw 
him there, how wonderful a favourite Algernon became 
at the “ Brit.,”” where he figured ever and anon as one 
of my piecemeal (or five-a-night) Princes of Denmark. 

Joining the famous “ all-leading-men” Britannia 
Company towards the end of its “ blood-and-thunder ” 
period, Syms emerged from such volcanic dramas as 
The Pirates of the Savannah, Alone in the Pirate’s Lair, 
Sweeney Todd, Pedlar’s Acre; or, The Wife of Seven 
Husbands, The Skeleton Horseman, etc., into the then 
vastly popular Sims-and-Pettitt, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Henry Herman, and Wilson Barrett dramas, The 
Lights 0’ London, In the Ranks, Harbour Lights, The Silver 
King, Hoodman Blind, and so on. And very popular 
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indeed was ‘‘ Algy” as the respective heroes of these 
thrilling modern plays. 

When the good old Grecian Theatre was sold to the 
Salvation Army in the early ’eighties, Syms accompanied 
his beloved chief and mentor—dear old friend Conquest 
—to the Surrey. 

Well do I remember that on his first night at that 
historic theatre, in that maniacal-monkey-murder melo- 
drama, For Ever ! Algernon, as the falsely-accused hero, 
seeking to prove an alibi, startled All Concerned by 
asserting that he was “ not near the scene of the murder, 
for he had passed the room in a little night on the 
stairs |” 

Young as I was, there were certain features in the 
“ Brit.” Shakespearean performances which struck me 
as being fraught with unconscious humour. One of 
these was the fact that that theatre’s popular singing 
actor, Joseph Plumpton by name, not only had a song 
introduced into every farce or drama in which he 
appeared, but also ‘“ Additional Numbers” (as they 
say in musical comedies) were “‘ pushed” for him into 
the Shakespeare plays ! 

This Joe Plumpton, who I soon found used to 
cultivate, or work up, something of a personal resem- 
blance to Sims Reeves, was the father of the late skilful 
composer and conductor, Alfred Plumpton, who preceded 
Herman Finck at the Palace Theatre. 

Dear old Alfred Plumpton and I used to talk a lot 
about his papa Joe, who, like the whole strength of the 
company at the “‘ Brit.” and their wonderful manageress, 
was very kind to me as a youngster. The favourite 
songs of Plumpton Pére in any play, Shakespearean or 
otherwise, were respectively The Muleteer and Tell Me, 
Mary, How to Woo Thee. 1 got so used to the tuneful 
Joe’s giving off these two ballads night after night, 
when they were always vociferously re-demanded, that 
I used to amuse all and sundry in and out of the theatre 
by giving imitations of that popular singer in these two 
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fellow ! So were the other “ Brit.” favourites, including 
two popular low coms. about to be mentioned. 

In my many Hamlet experiences in the outlying 
theatres, especially at the Britannia, I used to see some 
extraordinary performances of the First Gravedigger. 
At the “ Brit.” this audacious character was generally 
divided between the two chief resident low comedians, 
respectively G. B. Bigwood and Edward Elton. Big- 
wood, who died in 1913, aged eighty-four, will be 
affectionately remembered by many playgoers of his 
period. Like Reynolds and several others, G. B. B. 
(generally called “‘ Jimmy ”’) was engaged with Mrs, Lane 
at the “Brit.” for over forty years right off, both as 
actor and stage-manager |! 

This meant a good deal of work, for not only did we 
have several plays per night at the “ Brit.,” but also the 
theatre never closed from one year’s end to another ! 
Bigwood was a very quaint low comedian, with that 
strange nasal tone which for some reason or another | 
always found low coms. adopted whenever I met them 
at that time. In after years, Jimmy Bigwood confined 
his Britannia work to the stage management. 

When I was a little boy I used to know Bigwood 
before I saw him act, as he was a frequent visitor to my 
aforesaid acting uncle. ‘Then he was what it was the 
fashion at that time to call “very Bohemian” in his 
habits. Also he had a public-house in Sun Street, 
Finsbury. I think he was then acting either at the 
Standard or the City of London, Norton Folgate, just 
before he came to the “‘ Brit.,””» and I well remember his 
first appearance there when a very tragic episode, which 
I shall not further particularize, happened to little 
Jimmy in his tavern. So profound was its effect upon 
that popular gagster that he pulled up, became a tee- 
totaler, and remained so to the very end of his long 
life, 

In fact, Jimmy became what is called “a very 
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careful old stick,” and many playgoers will remember 
that he acquired two or three tobacconist and fancy 
shops. in Southend. Those depdts are still there, 
largely labelled * ‘ Bigwood, from the Britannia Theatre, 
Hoxton.” 

The other “ Brit.” low comedian whom I also knew 
intimately, was Edward Elton, who did not live any- 
thing like so long as Bigwood. He was a rather more 
finished comedian than Bigwood, and, indeed, ran 
rather to the brainy side. ‘This may have been due to 
the fact that he was the son of a very famous tragedian 
of the same stage name (born Elt), evidently a splendid 
actor, who was long before my time. This tragedian 
(a fine Hamlet in his day) perished at an early age in a 
shipwreck in mid-Atlantic when Britannia Elton was 
a very little lad. 

The son of my old friend the “ Brit.” Elton was 
long the stage-manager and one of the chief actors 
with the Maskelynes at St. George’s Hall. 

The above-mentioned giddy Gravediggers included 
another clever “ Brit.” droll—namely, George Lewis, a 
quaint Israelite with a charming and smart soubrette 
wife, Adelaide Downing, who was also at that theatre. 
My Gravediggers around the East End and the North 
of London also included Sophie Miles’s husband, 
George Fisher, John Rouse, and that clever but very 
eccentric comedian Brittain Wright. Likewise on 
occasions sundry pantomimists, comprising members 
of the Deulin and other troupes, figured as First Grave- 
diggers. In their cases, however, especially on benefit 
nights, they used to introduce a wonderful spade dance 
around poor Ophelia’s grave ! 

I blush to say that I have even known my already- 
described pantomimist uncle, W. W. Lacy, perform this 
sacrilegious Terpsichorean feat. I have also known 
him, like many of the Gravediggers above-mentioned 
—and others—interfere with the high philosophic 
“message” of Hamlet by wearing a vast number 
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of waistcoats as the Gravedigger and removing them 
one by one as he delved and chortled. 

At the Britannia the many Hamlets, Ophelias, 
Horatios, etc., of the year were gratefully rewarded at 
Christmas-time by huge audiences at that famous play- 
house pelting them with sundry Christmas gifts. These 
presents included rounds of beef, parcels of sausage, 
pipes and pouches, hats and bonnets, pairs of trousers, 
and articles of feminine apparel which I must not 
name. 

Of the many other impersonators of the Prince of 
Denmark whom I saw in the so-called “‘ minor ”’ theatres, 
I ought to mention several very clever actors. ‘These 
included David H. Jones, J. H. Slater, J. H. Rickards, 
Edward Fletcher (afterwards the renowned Cardiff 
manager), J. H. Clyndes (a silvery-voiced Hamlet), 
Walter Roberts, and William Travers. These and 
several other Hamlets, all really very interesting, I saw 
chiefly at the Standard, Shoreditch, Sadler’s Wells, the 
Pavilion, the Effingham, and the City of London Theatre, 
Norton Folgate. 

Travers was a remarkably versatile man whom I 
knew from my childhood up. For a long time he was 
leading man with that wonderful manager Nelson Lee 
at the City of London, and I remember as a kiddie 
always being struck by the large amount of nose which 
William possessed. As I grew up I learned that Bill 
Travers was not only a very fine fellow but was as 
versatile a playwright as he was a player. He was my 
first Cartouche, the French Jack Sheppard, and many 
of my experiences of Irish comic and heroic acting were 
gained from ‘Travers just before I began to know and 
to become associated with Dion Boucicault the elder. 

Travers wrote two of the most successful dramas of 
his time. One was called Kathleen Mavourneen, and in 
this play Travers gave a fine performance of the hero 
Terence O’Brien, a character afterwards very auda- 
ciously and very frequently attempted by another of 
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my relations (or one by marriage)—namely, old Joe 
Cave. Travers also wrote a very stirring, sensational, 
but very pathetic melodrama called The Watercress Girl. 
What a sob-stuff film it would make ! 

Travers did not often appear as Hamlet, for Shake- 
Speare was not so much in demand in Norton Folgate as 
he was in Shoreditch, Hoxton, and Islington ; but when 
he did venture on the Dane—chiefly at benefits—he 
made by no means a failure therein. ; 

Miss Clare Howard (Mrs. George Daventry), a 
Hamlet much addicted to music cues, is another of my 
many feminine impersonators of the character. She was 
for many years an enormously popular leading lady at the 
Pavilion ‘Theatre, Whitechapel, where she played both 
heroines and “ adventuresses,” virtuous damsels and 
vamps, and, as Miles Standish said of Julius Cesar, 
“and at either was equally skilful!” Simultaneously 
her husband, the late Mr. George Daventry, achieved 
continued popularity as a very varied villain, deviating 
only rarely into heroes and such-like. For some years 
after their incessant and remarkably clever work (often 
in several plays per month) at the Pavilion Mr. and 
Mrs. Daventry toured with great success in a drama 
written by Mr. D., and entitled The Indian Mutiny. In 
this the actor-author enacted with considerable skill an 
Oriental villian of the deepest dye and Mrs. D. won 
all hearts, plus plenteous plaudits, as a Jessie Brown-like 
British heroine. 

In due course, both at the Pavilion and in the 
provinces and suburbs, the happily surviving Miss Clare 
Howard took to playing Hamlet. I frequently found 
her thus engaged and giving a very popular performance 
of the part. 

I should call Miss Howard a pizzicato Hamlet for 
this reason. In her production of this tragedy she 
arranged to have the whole piece (anyhow, most of it) 
played to “ melos.” That is to say, like the good old 
melodramas. ‘Thus our friend Hamlet ever and anon 
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ce 


acted and spoke “through” sundry bars of pizzicato, 
agitato, and other such strains of music. At this or 
that situation there was heard a melodramatic “ chord ” 
or “ crash,’’ and so on. 

I did not find this melos-setting of our greatest 
tragedy at all disturbing, perhaps because from my 
childhood’s days I had grown up immersed, as it were, 
in such melodrama manners and customs. 

But there was another melodramatic touch about 
Mrs. Daventry’s Hamlet, and for that the reputed 
author of the piece was himself responsible. That is 
to say, this lady in her version of Hamlet restored those 
extremely melodramatic passages which relate to the 
hero’s very thrillful arrangement to have the spies 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern murdered on their arrival 
in England instead of himself! In these passages, of 
course, pizzicato, agitato, tremulo, and what not played 
important parts. 

However strange all this ‘‘ melos ” idea of Hamlet 
may seem to some, I can assure them Clare Howard’s 
Hamlet was really a striking and artistically dramatic 
performance. 

Another popular Hamlet who came my way when 
I was growing up was perhaps the most impulsive of all 
the melancholy Danes of the many I have met. This 
was Walter Montgomery (born Tomlinson and chris- 
tened Richard). I did not see him until some time 
after he made his London début in this very character. 
He afterwards played Romeo to the somewhat strange 
but certainly fascinating performance of Juliet by a lady 
called Mlle. Stella Colas, who speedily became nick- 
named “ Steel Collars.” It was about ten years after 
this that he played Hamlet at the old Gaiety. 

Walter Montgomery was certainly an actor limited 
in range, but within those limits he was very powerful 
and arresting. Also he was one of the handsomest men 
of his time. As I recall him, he brings back to me one 
to whom he bore a striking resemblance—namely, 
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William Terriss. So you can guess what an attractive 
personality Montgomery possessed. 

Hardly a month after he had played Hamlet at the 
old Gaiety Montgomery married a beautiful but not too 
brainy ex-amateur actress. The pair had fallen in love 
aboard the American boat coming over to England and 
were wedded at St. George’s, Hanover Square, directly 
they landed. 

Only two days of the honeymoon had passed when 
Walter Montgomery shot himself! I remember that 
fatal night well, and the sensation that the terrible 
tragedy caused. The coroner’s jury verdict was that 
Richard Tomlinson, stage-named Walter Montgomery, 
had killed himself whilst of ‘‘ unsound mind.” 

It is not worth while to delve too deeply into the 
reasons which led to this awful act. It is enough to 
add that the unhappy bride and bridegroom had each 
kept matrimonial secrets from each other which should 
have been told before. 

The widowed bride for some time went starring in 
America, where she billed herself as from ‘“* Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane,” and even on occasions played The 
Prince of Denmark in poor Walter’s costume! She 
died about six years after him. I have always felt that 
she was as mad as her ill-fated ‘‘ husband.” Anyhow, 
this was one of the lady Hamlets that I did not see. 

When I last saw Sir Frank Benson’s clever Prince of 
Denmark he made up (as I have often chaffingly told 
him) like the late unlamented Jack Sheppard, especially 
about the head !_ I cannot say that I regard Sir Frank’s 
Hamlet as one of his greatest Shakespearean impersona- 
tions, but it is always deeply interesting. Few men 
know more about the character than he does. You 
might safely bet that Frank Benson in his many years’ 
wonderful training of actors and actresses for the British 
stage has taught more people to play Hamlet than 
anybody else who could be mentioned. 

He has his own great Shakespearean performances, 
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among which I would certainly place his Caliban, his 
Cardinal Beaufort, and especially his supremely beautiful 
impersonation of Richard the Second. 

Once he was a Hamlet with a black eye. This 
happened thus: Sir Frank, as everybody knows, is 
an all-round sportsman and remarkable athlete. His 
triumphs in these matters are widely chronicled. Now, 
one day Frank Benson went out to join his Shake- 
spearean company in a swimming match, and during 
his striking feats of natation something struck him. 

It was an unnoticed pile in the river. The result 
was that the bold Benson got what the pugilists call “a 
mouse ”’—that is, a black eye. It so happened that 
that evening Benson was billed for the Prince of Denmark, 
and after endeavouring to paint round the injured optic 
he went on for that arduous character Really he played 
it better than ever he had, but that insistent black eye 
would keep peeping through the paint to add probably 
to what Hamlet himself calls ‘‘ The dejected ’haviour of 
the visage.” 

If I were to enumerate here all the leading actors 
and actresses past and present whom Sir Frank has 
trained among his famour Bensonian Band I should 
require a lot of space. And he is still going strong as 
an all-round athlete. 

I need only add that I was present when the King 
knighted my friend Benson at Drury Lane with a 
theatre sword ! 

One of my Sadler’s Wells Hamlets wore a monocle. 
He was John L. Warner, a son of the famous Mrs. 
Warner, who was Phelps’s partner and leading lady 
when that great actor started his memorable eighteen 
years’ Shakespearean season at the ‘“‘ Wells.” I was 
somewhat young when I first knew J. L. Warner, who 
died, alas! at a very early age when he was making 
himself a name. I remember him as a handsome young 
fellow and I saw him for some few years playing heroes 
and other leading parts, chiefly with Miss Marriott, one 
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of whose daughters (if I remember rightly) he afterwards 
married. 

Young Warner was somewhat hampered in his 
stage work by being terribly short-sighted, and he always 
wore a monocle on the stage, having to slip it into his 
eye from time to time, even when playing tragic classical 
characters. I remember his wearing this monocle in 
the Forum scene of Sheridan Knowles’ tragedy Virginius, 
in which he enacted the tyrant Appius Claudius! As 
a matter of fact, in his special performance of Hamlet 
this really gifted young fellow had to have recourse to 
his monocle from time to time ! 

Another very important Hamlet, both of my earl 
and far later days, one who started at Sadler’s Wells 
when I was about sixteen, was William Henry Penning- 
ton, who took over that famous theatre from Miss 
Marriott. 

Pennington became an actor after he had left the 
Army, which he joined when he was very young. At 
the age of nineteen or twenty he fought in the famous 
Balaclava Charge and shared in the glory of that marvel- 
lous exploit. I remember that when he came to the 
“Wells,” and indeed for several years afterwards 
(especially on benefit nights), tragedian Pennington used 
to bring on a cornet which had been used in that Charge 
and to blow upon it the “‘ Charge ” itself! In addition 
to this, of course, warrior-actor Pennington also on such 
occasions, and always on Balaclava Day, recited Tenny- 
son’s Charge of the Light Brigade. And magnificently 
he recited it, for he had a splendid voice, as well as an 
impressive martial figure. 

I knew this remarkable man from the time I was a 
lad right on to his death a year or two ago when he had 
reached the venerable age of ninety-two! Not long 
before that he called upon me, and a fine upright warrior- 
figure he was still, with his voice as ringing as ever. 

Pennington was a brother of the late beloved Rector 
of St. Clement Danes, and a descendant of his is the 
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present Rector of that renowned church. Actor Pen- 
nington, indeed, was of a distinguished family, several 
of whom had earned distinction on sea as well as on 
land. In fact, Pennington himself was for some time 
a mariner bold. 

I saw Pennington’s Hamlet many times, well into 
a period when I was sufficiently equipped for judging 
it on its merits. I have no hesitation in saying that 
his impersonation was in many respects one of the 
most striking and effective I ever saw. It had sundry 
defects, especially in its earlier days before W. H. P. 
had learned ‘‘ the business.” I well remember that in 
those early days the warrior-tragedian’s melancholy 
Dane suffered from one peculiar blot. 

Pennington at that time was surrounded by many 
visitors, mostly old Army comrades, and oftentimes 
they would foregather with him in the dressing-room. 
In fact, I generally found that room thus crowded. 
Then toasts would be exchanged, being drunk in what 
Iago calls “ Potations pottle deep.” Thus it often 
happened, alas! that between the time when Hamlet 
was sent to England by King Claudius ostensibly “ For 
the demand of our neglected tribute,” and the time 
that the Prince of Denmark returned and found his 
sweetheart Ophelia about to be buried, that perplexed 
young Dane was (shall I say) by no means in a fit state 
to attend so solemn a ceremony ! 

As years rolled on I often chaffed Pennington with 
this then unfortunate lapse of Hamlet’s and the fine old 
fellow used to Jaugh his head off. I should also mention, 
however, that, very early in his stage career, Pennington 
dropped all this kind of “‘ Bohemianism,” and became 
one of the most abstemious actors I have ever known. 

When Pennington began to make his name as an 
actor, reciter, and reader, especially at the West-End 
theatres, it so happened that Mr. Gladstone saw him 
act. W. E. G. became very fond of Pennington’s 
acting, especially of his Hamlet! So much so that 
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when that great politician did not go to see Pennington 
he used to get Pennington to come and see him and to 
recite to him and his family. I have in my possession 
sundry tributes of praise which the Grand Old Man 
paid to Soldier-tragedian Pennington. 

It will, however, suffice to add that, in consequence 
of the G. O. M.’s incessant patronage of W. H. P. and 
of W.H. P.’s continuous panegyrics of the G. O. M., we 
of the Referee speedily labelled our friend Pennington 
“Mr. Gladstone’s Own Pet Tragedian,” and Pennington 
used to advertise that label to the day of his death ! 

Owing to the continuous Shakespearean perform- 
ances at Sadler’s Wells through Phelps’s eighteen years, 
Miss Marriott’s five, and Pennington’s three, to say 
nothing of other Bardic stars at that theatre, the audiences 
naturally became very familiar with the text. This was 
especially the case with Hamlet, which Phelps alone had 
played there for over four hundred times ! 

I have often heard the players prompted in the text 
by kind friends in front at the ‘“‘ Wells,” but perhaps 
the most extraordinary case was during one of Penning- 
ton’s performances as the Prince of Denmark. Some 
of my relations were often called upon (as I was myself 
in later years) to “‘go on” at a moment’s notice for 
several parts per night, in this and other Shakespearean 
plays, with the acting editions of which we were all 
familiar. 

On one of such nights a cousin of mine, who had 
been playing Rosencrantz and other parts with which 
he was pretty well acquainted, suddenly had to deputize 
as Osric, a part with which he was not too familiar. By 
way of “ ponging ”’ it the poor chap slipped a French’s 
copy of Hamlet, opened at Osric’s part, in the hat which 
that contemptible courtier has to flourish so much round 
about him. 

Thus, by glancing more or less closely into his 
chapeau, this Osric deputy was able to get along pretty 
well. Suddenly, however, he came to a stop at a word 
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he couldn’t catch. Whereupon a very kind-hearted 
galleryite, leaning over the prompt side and noticing 
the book in Osric’s hat, cried out, “ Spell it, old pal ! 
We'll tell you what it is!” 

It is high time that I gave some account of one of 
the most popular Hamlets who trod the boards, certainly 
in my time. I allude to that extraordinary personage, 
highly humorous in himself but intensely tragic and 
deeply pathetic in his acting—good old Barry Sullivan. 

“ Barry,” as we all called him, although Irish in 
race, was born at Birmingham, and that city was always 
one of Barry’s biggest strongholds. 

Barry’s Hamlet was anything but cold. It was 
warm, not to say temperamental, crammed full of vigour 
and vivacity. In spite of his having caught some- 
thing of the old barnstormer method of pronunciation, 
Sullivan’s was not only a scholarly Hamlet, full of 
thought and of strong dramatic effect, it was also one 
of the most graceful performances of the part that I 
have ever seen. In the “ Advice to the Players” and 
especially in the fencing scene the often much-chaffed 
Barry Sullivan was a perfect model of picturesque and 
romantic gracefulness. 

Good old Barry had rather a passion for “ new 
readings,”’ especially in Hamlet, and I remember his 
startling London with a very peculiar emendation of 
this sort. In the speech where Hamlet assures Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern that he is ‘‘ but mad North- 
West, and that when the wind is Southerly he knows a 
hawk from a handsaw,” Barry said, ‘I know a hawk 
from aherne! Pshaw!” Now we know that “ hand- 
saw” is but a corruption of Heronshaw or Hernshaw, 
but this new reading was surely beyond the mark ! 

I have said that Barry Sullivan was privately a real 
humorist, and in my previous stories I have given 
several examples of this attribute of his. One of those 
anecdotes should perhaps be given here, in some 
measure, as it refers especially to Barry’s Hamlet. 
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Barry was giving this impersonation one night at 
Portsmouth to an audience largely composed of the 
breeziest of British sailors, who had been “ revelling ” 
before arriving. After listening to the tragedy of 
Hamlet with commendably little interruption, suddenly, 
when Barry started ‘‘ To be or not to be” one of the 
Jack tars in the gallery stopped him, and shouted, 
“Hi, Barry, give us a hornpipe !”’ 

Barry scowled, as only he could scowl, at the 
irreverent interrupter, and started to continue his 
soliloquy, when several other Jack tars took up the 
crys and said, “Yes... give us a hornpipe, Barry ! 
.. 2” Then added a deep-voiced mariner, ‘‘ Mind as 
it’s the sailor’s one !” 

This demand being repeated rather peremptorily 
Barry felt it his duty to step down to the footlights and 
to reprove these dance demanders! Having done so, 
he returned to the throne chair and resumed the great 
soliloquy on Life and Death, when a Herculean tar 
from a corner of the gallery shouted, “’Ere, Barry ! 

. are you going to give me and my friends that 
hornpipe or am I to come down and make yer ?'” 

Barry, by this time inwardly convulsed with laughter 
at this extraordinary joke, retorted: ‘‘ Gentlemen, as 
you insist upon my performing a Sailor’s Hornpipe in 
the midst of this sublime tragedy, I will e’en do so.” 

And Barry did it! And he did it well, for, like 
most of the tragedians of his time, from Phelps down- 
wards, he had gone through the theatrical mill so much 
and had played Black-Eyed Susan’s William so often, 
that to dance a hornpipe at a moment’s notice was the 
most natural thing in the world. 

Having thus performed this famous dance to the 
tune of “ Jack Robinson,” Barry Sullivan resumed his 
tragic and touching impersonation of Hamlet without 
further interruption ! 

Recently I spoke of that splendid dramatic mentor 
Sir Frank Benson having trained many Hamlets. 
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A popular specimen of one of those Princes of Denmark is 
Matheson Lang, to wit. This powerful and picturesque 
actor, who was for so many seasons past, the “ bright 
particular star”? (and manager) at the New Theatre, 
while touring with the Bensonians “ played everything,” 
as the saying is. In due course he toured as co-star 
with Ellen Terry. His fine Hamlet will be well remem- 
bered by all of us who saw it at the Lyceum, that home 
of so many Hamlets! I saw a great many of my 
Danes at that theatre. 

The German Prince of Denmark indicated some 
paragraphs back was Daniel E. Bandmann, whom I saw 
in many impersonations during the twenty years that 
he appeared from time to time in London. He was 
one of three Hamlets whom I first saw at the Lyceum, 
a year or two before Irving came into that theatre. 
Bandmann afterwards followed up at other theatres, 
including Drury Lane and the old Opera Comique 
(or “ Theatre Royal Tunnels ”’ as they called it). There 
he gave his last London performance. It was a horrible 
rendering of a horrible dramatization of Dr. Fekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. 

Although Bandmann had the ugliest of German- 
Yiddish profiles, and spoke with a very German guttural 
accent, yet with the exception of his Jekyll and Hyde 
stunt he was really a very clever and powerful actor. 
Leaving his other performances alone, however, I will 
dwell for a few moments on his Hamlet. 

Bandmann’s Hamlet was rugged in the extreme, 
especially when one regarded the Hamlet of that other 
really semi-German actor, Fechter, who gave, as I have 
shown, such an artistic, refined, and fascinating study 
of this complex character. 

Hampered as Bandmann was in appearance and 
accent, he used to hold us in certain more dramatic 
scenes in this tragedy. Above all, this German tragedian 
was always terribly in earnest, and his Hamlet death- 
scene Was very impressive. 
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I have ventured to describe Bandmann as a Hun 
Hamlet, not so much because he was German-born 
(which, of course, the poor fellow couldn’t help), but 
mainly on account of his general behaviour to the ladies 
of his company. Daniel was a man of the fiercest and 
most ungovernable temper, and at rehearsals this temper 
would rage so volcanically that he would knock people 
down, mostly taking care to select the weaker sex for 
his victims. 

All these Hamlets had thunderous voices, and 
perhaps the most thunderous vocally was tragedian 
T. C. King, whose Hamlet I often saw and heard (with 
no uncertain hear), especially at Drury Lane. Tom 
King, as most of us called him, had indeed a voice like 
unto that of the old-time barnstormer of whom the 
manager complained that he did not draw any money 
into the theatre because the local public could always 
hear him for half a mile off outside! I may mention 
here how Tom the tragic had a very bushy pair of eye- 
brows which got burnt off while he was reading. Like- 
wise how he substituted a realistic pair of wax eyebrows, 
which, alas ! one night he melted off in a similar manner. 

Both at Drury Lane and also for a long while on 
tour, Tom King was wont to be “ supported” by his 
daughter Bessie, a queenly leading lady, who, like her 
father, was of somewhat ample proportions. Old Tom 
had another daughter, Katty King, a tiny damsel, who 
was one of the prettiest creatures that ever stepped 
upon the stage. In her case, unlike her sister Bessie, 
who wooed the Tragic Muse, the stage that little Katty 
stepped upon was that of the London and provincial 
music-halls. 

In these variety places I saw Katty King from the 
time she was about fourteen until she was perhaps 
twenty. Then she married Arthur Lloyd, a music-hall 
comedian, and a fine comedian, too. For some few 
years Katty King-Lloyd accompanied the deservedly 
popular Arthur throughout his variety travels. 

Q 
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Now, although T. C. King’s Hamlet was of the 
most sonorous kind, it must not be supposed that he 
was in any sense a Dane of the barnstorming kind. As 
a matter of fact, King’s Hamlet rises up before me even 
now as a very powerful but profoundly pathetic per- 
formance. It is strange how little things linger in the 
memory, but at the moment of writing I seem to see 
again what was always a very eye-catching arrangement 
of King’s. ‘This was that the medallion of Hamlet’s 
father’s portrait hung round his neck from a wide 
Royal blue ribbon which, of course, set off the Prince’s 
trappings and his suit of woe. 

Although T. C. King, in his Old Drury days, was 
playing with or in alternation with the great Phelps 
himself, and with Dillon and other famous stars, good 
old Tom always came out with great success and with 
rousing plaudits. I was always particularly struck with 
King’s wonderful pathos as Hamlet, which was almost 
as heartrending as his pathos as William that married 
Susan. And although T. C. King could never be 
prevailed upon to remove his heavy moustache, even 
when playing Black-Eyed Susan’s sailor husband, yet 
he was one of the most tear-extracting Williams I have 
seen. The name of T. C. King will, I fear, seem strange 
to many of my contemporary playgoers and critics, but, 
all the same, his Richelieu, his Quasimodo, his Varney, 
his William, and his Hamlet will always be enthusi- 
astically remembered by those of us who saw those 
impersonations. 

A while ago, in these Melpomenean mems., I 
described, somewhat to my shame, how that I on several 
occasions saw First Gravediggers in Hamlet perform a 
spade dance around Ophelia’s grave! It was mostly, 
of course, at special benefits, not that that was any 
excuse, you may say. 

Now, here is a true story of somewhat similar kind, 
akin, in fact, to the tale I told of Barry Sullivan being 
compelled by a sailor audience to dance a hornpipe after 
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his chief soliloquy in Hamlet. This story relates to 
one of T. C. King’s performances of the Melancholy 
Dane. My old friend Johnny Toole used to tell us 
this story, and I fancy he said that it occurred in one of 
the Dublin theatres. 

Toole was playing the First Gravedigger to Tom 
King’s Hamlet, and had reached that part of the tragedy 
where the newly-returned Hamlet begins to ply the 
gravedigger with those questions which we all know. 
Suddenly several patrons of the pit and gallery shout- 
ingly demanded Toole to give them a song, with which, 
for some years previously, his low-comedy fame had 
been associated—namely, An ’orrible Tale. 

These irreverent demanders of Toole’s most success- 
ful song were so insistent, in spite of Hamlet King’s 
angry rolling eyes and heaving eyebrows, that Toole, 
as he used to say, felt that presently he would have to 
comply. By a happy little gag, however, Johnny 
contrived to blow it all aside and allow Tragedian Tom 
to proceed with his Melancholy Danish duties over 
Ophelia’s grave. 

The other heavy Hamlets that came my way included 
good old Tom Swinbourne, who, like Tom King, was 
by no means barnstormy, but had a deep-toned quiet- 
ness and manner, and always acted with a scholarly and 
expert touch. In my youngest days Swinbourne played 
a deal with Phelps at the Lane, and was especially 
striking as Hubert to the great star’s King John. 

I used to catch Tom Swinbourne afterwards starring 
around the outlying theatres, where he was always 
warmly welcomed. In his later years Swinbourne 
joined Irving at the Lyceum, where he played, among 
other things, Claudius to the chief's Hamlet, when 
Irving first played it at the Lyceum. When Irving 
took over that theatre four years later Swinbourne was 
the Horatio. 

Swinbourne met with what may be called a dra- 
matic disaster when I was about eighteen. That is 
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to say, he was condemned to play Edmund Kean in a 
dreadful adaptation of old Dumas’s dreadful drama 
entitled Kean; ou, Genie en Désordre. I have seen, and 
I possess, great numbers of wretched plays, but I have 
never seen or possessed any play worse than this Kean 
play! It was performed for a night or two at the old 
Holborn Theatre, which was on the site of the present 
First Avenue Hotel. 

Another of the heavy-toned Hamlets in my group 
is Bransby Williams, who, by his deep tones and his 
raven locks, and indeed in facial expression and method, 
resembles William Mollison very strongly. Before 
Bransby took up the character of the Melancholy Dane 
in its usual five-act form he was in the habit of giving 
extracts therefrom, not only by way of imitating, very 
realistically, certain other Hamlets of fame but also of 
giving examples of how he (B. W.) would play the 

art. 

, Friend Bransby played the part so well when he 
took it on in the grand serious that he might well be 
advised to play it again ere long more Westward than 
he has done before. As the Prince of Denmark himself 
says, “Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

Edmund Tearle was another Hamlet who was 
exceedingly heavy, perhaps too heavy, for the part. 
Dear old Edmund was better, in fact, in such really 
heavier characters as Othello and Macbeth. His 
Hamlet, though I confess always popular, was by no 
means equal to that of his cousin, Osmond Tearle, nor 
that of Osmond’s son Godfrey. But of these two 
Tearles, both of the unheavier kind, I shall have to 
speak a little later. 

Another deep-toned Dane was the truly heavy but 
very attractive Hamlet of that widely esteemed, lovable 
old fellow Henry Loraine, father of the renowned Robert. 
Loraine peve was not only one of my many Hamlets, 
but also one of the many dozens of D’Artagnans and 
Corsican Brothers of my early youth. The elder 
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Loraine, whose Hamlet was certainly one of his most 
popular Shakespearean performances, was a fine figure 
ofaman. He went on acting toa ripe oldage. When 
he was about eighty he posed as a magnificent-looking 
ambassador in The Prisoner of Zenda with Sir George 
Alexander at the St. James’s. 

Another Hamlet was that strong actor and equally 
fine producer and stage tutor, Louis Calvert. Louis was 
one of the five acting sons of that wonderful pair of 
Shakespearean enthusiasts Mr. and Mrs. Charles Calvert, 
who for so many years gave memorable Shakespearean 
productions at the Prince’s, Manchester. Charles 
Calvert died, in 1879, comparatively young from a 
terrible breakdown through overwork, but that famous 
actress, his wife, who was the daughter of Manager 
Biddles of the Bower Saloon in Stangate (hard by the 
Lower Marsh, Lambeth), went on acting until a great 
age. She died in 1921 in her eighty-sixth year. Poor 
Louis Calvert had certainly inherited the great producing 
qualities of his distinguished father, and some of his 
finest work in this line was done with and for Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre. 

From year to year Louis Calvert used to buttonhole 
me and pour forth in most interesting fashion his views 
on Hamlet both as to production and playing. He long 
yearned to pose himself as the Prince of Denmark, and, 
in due course, his ambition was gratified. He was not 
content, however, to go about playing the part from 
the usual acting point of view, and eventually he was 
enabled to give a performance on the lines which he 
had long before sketched out to me and other friends. 

In his book 4x Actor’s Hamlet, Louis Calvert, whose 
own Hamlet, though often brilliant, was certainly a 
little ‘‘ beefy,” laid continual stress upon the theory 
that Hamlet was really mad! On this theme Louis (as 
I used to tell him) resembled the curate in W. S. Gilbert’s 
Bab Ballad—that is to say, “‘ he argued high, he argued 
low, he also argued round about him.” 
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I should think it might be said without fear of much 
contradiction that the heaviest of perhaps all the Hamlets 
of my time was Clarence Holt, generally known to all 
of us as Joe Holt. I caught up Joe’s Hamlet not only 
in the outlying theatres, from my youth up, but also in 
the music-halls where Joseph (otherwise Clarence) used 
to give a series of scenes from the Bard. I think he 
used to call them “‘ Cameos from Shakespeare.” I say, 
without the slightest hesitation, that Clarence Holt’s 
Hamlet was the heaviest thing I ever saw except, perhaps, 
his Mrs. Gamp, which he enacted (with a heavy soaped 
moustache) in a series of “‘ Cameos from Dickens.” 

I first knew Clarence Holt when I was a boy at the 
City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, and I knew 
him intimately up to the time of his death in 1903. 

About half-way through that period, Joe, who had 
toured all over the world and was quite a theatrical god 
in Australia, there met the late Charles Wilmot, and 
with him later made a hit at the old Holborn Theatre 
in a sensational thriller called The New Babylon. Holt 
and Wilmot a few years later ran the Grand Theatre, 
Islington (now the Islington Empire), on the site of 
the old Philharmonic Music Hall and Theatre. 

Leaving Holt’s Hamlet as utterly needless of further 
comment, I may mention, what everybody who knew 
him knew full well, that Clarence-Joe’s language was of 
the most volcanic, lurid type ever known! I could 
give here such examples as would startle into smithereens 
all who might read them. I may, perhaps, be permitted, 
however, to indicate the kind of embellishments which 
old Joe used in his conversation. 

One day Clarence Holt swooped down upon me in 
the Referee office, fuming with enthusiasm and exple- 
tives! On my inquiring the reason for this vituperative 
thusness, Joe told me that he had, after deep (condemned) 
consideration, formulated a new production of Macbeth 
which would show for the first time that play as the (so- 
and-so) author intended it ! 
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“© My idea in presenting this (so-and- so) sublime 
tragedy of the (sanguinary) author’s, as he obviously 
intended it, is to present the (sanguinary) banquet scene 
witha balcony across the stage in which forty (sanguinary) 
harpers will be shown harping their (sanguinariest) ! ’ 

As many will remember, William Mollison became 
one of our best Shakespearean actors, not only in the 
intensely tragic réles but also in that Author’s great 
character-comedy parts, such as Pistol and similar 
Shakespearean bullies and braggarts. 

I have included Mollison among the heavy Hamlets 
simply on account of his stentorian voice, but, like 
other heavy-toned Hamlets I have mentioned, Mollison 
also gave a very fine performance of the part. Not long 
before he died, at the age of fifty, William Mollison 
gave in the suburbs and in the provinces what used to 
be called a round of Shakespearean impersonations, and 
he achieved a great success in each one of them. He 
has left behind him two very fine young acting sons— 
William and Clifford Mollison, to wit—both of whom 
are rapidly coming to the front. 

And now for our greatest living Hamlet ! 

Who is this? Well, I think it will be generally 
agreed that this description applies very emphatically 
to that beloved player and brilliant painter Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. It has just turned fifty years since 
the then Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson, at the time a Royal 
Academy student, erewhile half persuaded by certain 
much-loved friends to become a priest, took to the 
dramatic boards. ‘“‘ Forby,” as many of us have always 
called that dear friend, was then twenty-one years of 
age, and, after much deep and enthusiastic study of the 
Drama in its best forms, he launched well into public 
favour. Of course, there is no need for me to describe 
to earnest playgoers the full details of the distinguished 
career of our universally-honoured actor-manager Knight. 

When “Forby” resolved to play Hamlet Irving 
encouraged him in every possible way, and with the 
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greatest enthusiasm and loyal friendship. It was Irving, 
too, who always referred to Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet 
as a wonderful impersonation. This was indeed high 
and most unselfish praise from one who, it is generally 
conceded, was indeed the greatest Hamlet of his time. 

Forbes-Robertson first played Hamlet (anyhow, in 
London) when he was forty-four years of age. Most of 
the other famous Hamlets were much younger when 
they started on that arduous character ; for example, 
Irving was twenty-eight. Forbes-Robertson never, to 
my knowledge, copied any other actor. Nevertheless, 
his Hamlet used to remind me of several other Danes. 
For example, its tender, pathetic, dreamy portions 
irresistibly recalled Fechter’s Hamlet ; its picturesque 
and subtle touches were reminiscent of Henry Irving’s ; 
while his rich, eloquent, organ-like tones in the solilo- 
quies undoubtedly reminded one of Phelps, who, as I 
have already said in my memories of that greatest of 
actors, was Forbes-Robertson’s stage tutor. Sir 
Johnston has not only paid high tribute to that marvel- 
lous tragedian-comedian in his recently-published book, 
but he has left also a noble memorial of him in his 
splendid painting of the great Samuel as Cardinal 
Wolsey, a picture which hangs in the Garrick Club. 

There was another Hamlet performance in which 
Henry Irving was very deeply interested. It was that 
of the now Sir John Martin-Harvey. Harvey (who 
was the Osric to Forbes-Robertson) had joined the 
Lyceum company when he was about fourteen, and was 
always called by Irving “ the boy Jack.” When young 
Jack grew up, got married, and was induced to go into 
management on his own account, Irving became very 
busy on behalf of the young actor. 

Of course, the time came (as come it will to every 
actor worthy of his salt) when ‘“‘ the boy Jack” wanted 
to play Hamlet ! Irving at once wired to him charac- 
teristically in answer to Harvey’s message that he wanted 
to play the Prince of Denmark. ‘‘ Why not?” ran 
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ate wire. ‘“‘Go on, my boy—the readiness is 
a tg 

Harvey’s Hamlet, without being one of his greatest 
performances, and erring, perhaps, somewhat on the 
heavy side, was always a deeply interesting and striking 
performance, and immensely popular with all. His 
Dane is especially acclaimed in the provinces, and was 
much acclaimed in America and Canada. 

One night when Martin-Harvey was playing Hamlet 
at the Lyric in Shaftesbury Avenue a rather strange 
thing happened. A man who didn’t know the West- 
End any too well went (as he thought) to see Charles 
Hawtrey play one of his funniest pieces at the Apollo. 
He sat for a long while and no Hawtrey appeared, nor 
was there any laughter such as he had expected. After 
about two hours and a half of this Hawtrey-less experi- 
ence our friend the playgoer came out in the interval 
and said, “‘ I expected to see Charles Hawtrey, instead 
of which a man in deep mourning keeps coming on, 
jawing away to himself, with nobody to interrupt him. 
Who is this long-winded fellow ?” 

““ Good gracious | ” said the official, ‘‘ that’s the great 
Martin-Harvey playing Hamlet. Charles Hawtrey’s 
playing at the Apollo, the place that joins on to this 
theatre.” 

“Indeed,” said the baffled playgoer. ‘‘ To-morrow 
Pll go next door. Hawtrey hasn’t got half so much to 
say for himself !” . 

Good old Hermann Vezin, one of the finest all- 
round actors of my time, was really one of my American 
Hamlets, although he was not generally known to be 
such. He was born nearly a hundred years ago in 
Philadelphia, in the University of which city he won his 
Master of Arts degree. He came to London very soon 
after and acted on until he was eighty, dying in 1910. 

H. V. was a great Shakespearean student, and, indeed, 
he could argue about William in several languages. Of 
the scores of performances from my boyhood to the 
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time of his passing, it would be impossible to recall one 
which would not be in every sense satisfactory. He 
gave several really great impersonations, including a 
masterly and most memorable performance of Iago. 
Certainly among Vezin’s Shakespearean performances 
his Hamlet ranked very high. It was none the worse 
for being perhaps a little mercurial rather than a very 
melancholy Dane. 

Hermann Vezin was an actor of whom his adopted 
country had every reason to be proud, as was proved 
more than once by his brilliant deputizing at the Lyceum 
for Irving, who, in all the poor old fellow’s troubles and 
disappointments, was his friend to the very last. 

H. V. left a very clever son, Arthur, now very 
popular on the stage. 

Boothroyd Fairclough was another of the American 
Hamlets seen by me. I was present at his first night 
as the Dane at the Lyceum, and a rather stormy first 
night it was. Sooth to say, Fairclough was not a 
Hamlet to leave one’s home for. Therefore he does not 
call for extended comment in these memories. It is 
only fair to add, however, that Fairclough, anon wisely 
eschewing the classic drama, became a fairly good 
useful actor in town and on tour. Indeed, he also won 
great esteem from all who knew him as an earnest, 
honourable man. 

By the way, I might add, before I leave Fairclough, 
that 1 saw him play a heavy coat-and-trousers character 
in a comedy which up till a few years ago held the record 
as being the worst play and causing the most stormy 
first night within the memory of man. That play was 
produced December 3, 1870, at the old Globe Theatre, 
where it ran for one consecutive night! It was called 
Escarté and was written by no less a personage than 
Lord Newry, who afterwards became Earl of Kilmorey. 

A strange Lyceum Hamlet who, like Fairclough, 
appeared there two years before Irving came into the 
theatre was Charles Allerton, an amateur actor who 
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was wealthy before he took that theatre, but far less 
wealthy by the time he had finished there. As a youth 
I was engaged in this theatre with Allerton and partook 
of many strange adventures, which do not come within 
the scope of these Hamlet stories. 

Allerton towards his end as manager presented a 
very risky new drama at the Lyceum, a play which gave 
not only us concerned but also the Licenser grounds 
for great uneasiness. And yet it was a play that would 
seem clean, not to say “ In-no-cent,” in these days of 
so-called “* Life” plays. 

Anyhow, poor Allerton, casting himself for the 
consumptive hero, studied what he thought was a 
realistic cough. He barked this a good deal during the 
performance. Eventually, after one extremely volcanic 
paroxysm, his old tutor had to remark, “ My dear 
friend, what can I do for you?”’ Whereupon a sympa- 
thetic voice from the gallery exclaimed, “ If you are his 
friend, why don’t you give him a bloomin’ corf drop?” 

Another of my American Hamlets was that very 
interesting young actor Ernest Milton, whose strong 
and dramatic performances have been seen at the “ Old 
Vic.” and the Century Theatre—that is, as far as London 
is concerned. Ernest Milton has always given a deeply 
studied, highly emotional impersonation of the moody 
Dane, his only defect being that whenever I have seen 
him, he has seemed to be a much more melancholy Dane 
than need be. One especial thing which can be said 
of Ernest Milton in this tragedy is that he is perhaps 
the only Hamlet, besides Sir Frank Benson, who has 
ever acted the part in the entire uncut version, which 
plays about six hours, in comparison to the usual three 
and a half. 

I am open to correction to this statement, for I am 
not sure that another of my “‘ Vic.” Hamlets, and a very 
interesting representative, too—Rupert Harvey, to wit 
—has not sometimes played in this awfully extended 
version. 
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course, Ion Swinley, who made a great hit therein. 

My latest American Hamlet was John Barrymore, 
who gave a deeply interesting, minutely-studied per- 
formance. I compare his Prince of Denmark with that 
of his great fellow-native Edwin Booth, whom young 
Barrymore so strongly resembles physically as well as 
artistically. I need not now, I think, dwell more 
minutely upon his performance, which was so interesting 
in every way as to draw the most distinguished playgoers, 
not only on the first night but upon every other night 
of its long run. 

An interesting episode concerning Mr. John Barry- 
more’s Hamlet occurred in connection with him and 
Sir Squire Bancroft. So interested was Sir Squire in 
the brilliant young American actor, that inviting him to 
his chambers in the Albany, the vigorous and vivacious 
octogenarian knight imparted to our welcome visitor all 
manner of details of special “readings” of several 
famous Hamlets whom he had seen. ‘These Hamlets 
included Irving’s, Fechter’s, Mounet Sully’s, and 
Salvini’s. The two last-named, I regret to say, do not 
figure among my four-score Princes of Denmark. 

Mr. Barrymore, in relating this incident to me, 
added that Sir Squire not only described these new 
“readings ” and special teachers of each of these great 
Hamlets and others, but also acted them with consider- 
able skill. 

Another Hamlet from the States, who was, how- 
ever, an Anglo-American Hamlet (having been born on 
this side), was that fine actor Edward H. Sothern. 
E. H. S. is one of the three acting sons of the late 
tremendous favourite E. A. Sothern, who was so famous 
as Lord Dundreary. Sothern’s Hamlet was by no 
means unworthy of the family acting tradition, Indeed, 
it was a very noteworthy Hamlet. 

Of the numerous and varied alien Hamlets that I 
have seen, one of the most deeply interesting was that 
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of Sarah Bernhardt. I cannot say that La Gr-r-rande 
Sarah’s Prince of Denmark was by any means the best 
I have seen, British or foreign, but I can say that she 
was certainly one of the most beautiful and pathetic of 
my eighty-odd specimens. 

Sarah’s voice, as we all know, was always properly 
regarded as La voix d’or. This beautiful intonation 
was nowhere more noticeable than in her Hamlet, and, 
although I have seen, and have already described, 
several far better female Hamlets, yet, with the exception 
of Fechter’s, and certainly of Henry Irving’s, I do not 
remember a more pathetic or more picturesque per- 
formance of the Melancholy Dane. Like Fechter and 
Irving, La Bernhardt was particularly touching in the 
scenes with Ophelia and with Queen Gertrude. More- 
over her Death Scene was supremely beautiful. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Like most great people, theatrical or otherwise, 
Sarah was quite a human cormorant for work. Several 
of us often twitted her with this passion for infinite toil, 
and one day Henry Irving sent her a little note. In 
this he said that it seemed to him quite a marvellous 
thing that his friend Sarah should be able to give two 
performances of Hamlet in one day ; to put in a con- 
siderable time also in painting and sculpture ; rounding 
off her day’s doings by writing a large instalment of her 
memoirs! Sarah’s reply to Irving ran to the effect that 
any real artist who couldn’t do all these things and more 
in a day was in effect simply a blithering idiot. I fancy 
she really used the French for a d——d fool ! 

My foreign Hamlets also included that of the fine 
Italian tragedian, Ruggeri Ruggero. It was a notable 
Melancholy Dane, with the accent on the ‘‘ Melancholy.” 

Mile End Hamlets were in my experience both 
numerous and varied. I saw them chiefly at the Pavilion 
Theatre, which is still a strong-going concern, but also at 
a theatre opposite—namely, the Effingham, afterwards 
the East London, later Wonderland, and now the Rivoli. 
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Likewise at a strange sort of theatre round in Leman 
Street, Whitechapel, a theatre which was long called 
the Garrick. 

My English Hamlets in these three houses included 
one with a very beautiful voice, an actor whom I 
mentioned briefly some time ago—namely, J. H. Clyndes. 
Those who remember Clyndes will not only remember 
that he had a singularly beautiful silvery-toned voice, 
but that he was one of the best leading men, certainly 
in the East-End theatres. 

Have you ever seen a dog Hamlet? It is a peculiar 
kind of Prince of Denmark. I saw him a good many 
times in my early career, especially at benefits at the 
Standard, the old City of London, and at the before- 
named Mile-End houses. ‘There were several important 
Ee ay and clowns, one of whom was the famous 

om Matthews, grandfather of A. E. Matthews, the 
celebrated light comedian. He and some other clowns, 
including my aforesaid uncle, W. W. Lacy, had a habit 
of playing a condensed canine version of Hamlet for 
their respective benefits. 

As the play went on, this usually unconsciously 
funny Hamlet was wont to bring the dog on ever and 
anon, until finally, when it was discovered that it was 
the guilty King who had also plotted that Laertes should 
slay Hamlet with a poisoned sword, the stricken Prince 
used to let loose the dog at the King! That highly- 
trained animal, who had mostly been a star in The 
Forest of Bondy and other dog dramas, flew at the throat 
of the wretched King and pinned him to the earth ! 

A popular Hamlet was Osmond Tearle, father of 
Godfrey and of Conway Tearle. Osmond, who passed 
away in the height of his career, was indeed a fine actor, 
achieving especial success in the most contrasted of 
Shakespearean characters. His Hamlet was one of the 
best of these excellent impersonations, and did space 

ermit I should give adequate proofs of the faith which 
is in me concerning this one of my many melancholy 
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Prince of Denmark. 

Godfrey Tearle’s Hamlet will be remembered as 
very striking in most parts of this complex character. 

Undoubtedly one of the best Hamlets, at the 
moment of writing, is that of young Henry Baynton, 
who was H. B. Irving’s understudy for the part when 
that lamented actor-manager and littérateur presented 
and played in this tragedy at the Savoy. During 
actor Baynton’s understudying of “ H. B.” he played 
sundry parts in this play, coming out especially strong 
as Laertes. Henry Baynton made quite a hit as Hamlet 
when he first played the part at Christmastide, 1920. 
I have seen him play it again since and found it even 
more interesting and impressive than before. 

Apart from the fact that these eighty odd Hamlets 
of mine are running to extensive length, it is obvious 
that I need not dwell in full detail upon the respective 
Hamlets of Wilson Barrett, Beerbohm Tree, H. B. 
Irving, and his distinguished father, as I have already 
expressed my true opinions thereupon in my stage 
stories concerning those great favourites. Those who 
wish to re-read my opinions on these respective Hamlets 
may return to those pages. 

With regard to Tree’s Hamlet, I have only to quote 
what I have not quoted before, and what I[ think is 
perhaps the most conclusive criticism of that imper- 
-sonation. It was uttered by that arch wag and some- 
times not too kindly critic. W. S. Gilbert. Said he, 
“You know, Tree, what I like about your Hamlet is 
that it is so funny without being vulgar !”’ 

I think this is quite as good as, if not better than, 
my own description of dear old Tree’s Hamlet as being 
“quite Clarksonian.” 

I should add that when Tree first played Hamlet he 
was very thin, and so, instead of making that Prince (as 
the Author said) “Fat and scant of breath,” Tree 
altered “‘ fat’ to “ faint.” 
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As to Henry Irving’s Hamlet, all that I feel it 
necessary to add in this, so to speak, compulsory grouping 
up is that the more I think of his performance, which 
drew the most wonderful audience within the memory 
of man on its first night at the Lyceum in 1874, and 
again when he took over the theatre in 1878, is that it 
was beyond doubt the most complete and most satis- 
factory performance of this terribly trying character 
that has been seen in modern times. 

I am not alone in this estimation of the ‘“‘ Chief’s ” 
Prince of Denmark. My fellow-critics from the 
earliest times that Irving played the part in London until 
he finished playing it, as he wisely did before he became 
too old, have all agreed with me in this view. I may 
add, for historical reference, that the first time Irving 
appeared in Hamlet at the Lyceum, the stage production 
cost exactly one hundred pounds! Also that it ran for 
200 consecutive nights. Thus it formed the Hamlet 
record up to now ! 

It was the eve of that 200th night of Irving’s Hamlet 
when Charles Dillon, meeting him outside the Lyceum, 
said, “‘ Well, and what are you doing now, Irving ?” 

Pressure upon my space compels me to group up 
quite a number of highly artistic Hamlets. These 
include that always deeply interesting actor, Esmé 
Percy, who not only played the Prince in the usual 
version, but also in that strange, not to say burlesque, 
edition unearthed not long ago by that expert Elizabethan 
enthusiast, William Poel, and played at the Oxford as 
Fratricide Punished ; or, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 

Also I must here include briefly the respective 
brilliant (if unequal) Hamlets of Russell Thorndike 
(who was one of the “ complete version ’’ batch at the 
“Vic.”), William Stack (whom I caused Sir George 
Alexander to engage from the New Cut house), J. G. 
Johnson and T. P. (or “Tom ”’) Percival (two strong 
Marylebone Melancholy Danes), Neil Warner (an 
American, I think, a Standard and “ Wells” Hamlet), 
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and good old Tom Mead, who had a habit of exclaiming 
to us reverently, “ Thank God, I am an Atheist |” 

The burlesque Hamlets I have indicated were rather 
numerous. Without entering into special details as to 
authorship, date of production, etc., all of which may be 
found in the usual chronicles, I may mention that the 
burlesque Hamlets that I saw, included the following 
popular players, Johnny Toole, Nellie Farren, Leonard 
Boyne, Beerbohm Tree (in 4 Fireside Hamlet), G. H. 
Macdermott (who afterwards became celebrated as the 
singer of We Don’t Want to Fight, but by Fingo if We 
Do !), Walter Passmore, and the late Alfred Lester. 

I may mention with some shame that I have myself 
been guilty of burlesquing this tragedy of tragedies ! 
The first complete piece I ever wrote for stage purposes 
was a burlesque duologue of Hamlet, all in rhyme and 
sandwiched with songs! This was written for my 
' cousin to play the Prince and for me to play the Ghost 
as an Irish character for production at Deacon’s Music 
Hall! We were booked there for thirty-five shillings 
a week—all at | including the play ! 

My Yiddish Hamlets will appear in my subsequent 
Jewish Stage Stories. 

By way of finale permit me to recount a strange 
story which occurred in connection with a Hamlet that 
I have not yet mentioned. His name was William A. 
Stanley. He was not a particularly good Hamlet, but 
-a popular one, who had played the part a great deal, and 
in the intervals taught elocution and ran acting clubs 
of a semi-professional and semi-amateur kind. 

We were playing Hamlet at the Greenwich Theatre 
one night. I say ‘“‘ we,” because I had been suddenly 
called upon to enact (or at least to “ go on” for) five of 
the characters in that masterpiece! After dodging 
around as Marcellus, Guildenstern, a Messenger, and 
something else, I had reached my gravedigging part of 
my ‘‘mixed bag,” when a very strange thing occurred. 


When the corpse of the fair Ophelia was lowered 
R 
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into the grave, her brother, young Laertes, was seen to 
be in an unfit condition to appear at a funeral of any 
kind, let alone that of his sister! The young actor 
playing this part (I shall not mention his name) was 
certainly one of the best in our rather limited company, 
but unfortunately even then he was rather given to 
looking upon the wine when it is red and the whisky 
when it is yellow. He had looked a little too much 
thus on the night in question. Eventually he became 
very ebullient, not to say uproarious, and tried to insist 
upon lying down in the grave with Ophelia ! 

It was a terrible moment for us all, and as this fine 
fellow became worse there was no remedy but for me to 
signal to the prompter to bring the curtain down to 
save further outbreak. The Hamlet of the evening 
was very wrath with me for a while, but, as I explained, 
if I had not done so, he would have had no more Hamlet 
to speak that night ! 

This seems a comical kind of story, and so it was up 
to the time I mention. Unfortunately, however, some 
years later it had a very tragic sequel. ‘The Laertes, 
who had been so “overcome” on the night I was 
playing five parts with him, became very soon after- 
wards a leading actor at the West End. While he kept 
himself steady he made swift progress, and, indeed, ran 
up to £80 a week in the West End theatres ! 

But, alas! the infirmity which threatened his early 
career with us grew on him, especially when he was 
made a fuss of in all sorts of quarters. This splendid 
young actor, then thirty-five, went to Australia, for 
£100 a week, and, on returning to England, leapt over- 
board in a fit of delirium tremens ! 

With this personal note I ring down the curtain on 
these extensive Hamlet memories. I have claimed in 
these chapters more than once that I have seen over 
eighty Hamlets (I think Godfrey Tearle was my eighty- 
fourth). I fancy I have covered all or most of these. 
Especially when I add that highly interesting ‘ Plus 
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Fours ’—or modern-dress—Melancholy Dane, Colin 
Keith-Johnston, introduced by Sir Barry Jackson at the 
Kingsway Theatre. 

In conclusion, I can only say to my “ Kind Friends 
in Front,” in the words of Hamlet himself, ‘‘ Beggar as 
I am, I am but poor in thanks !” 


“ce 


OLD BRIT.” 


SARA LANE, OF THE 


(From a drawing by F. Pisani.) 


CHAPTER VIII 
KOSHER COMEDIANS AND FROOM FRIENDS 


S the history of the stage unfolds itself it 

becomes increasingly obvious that if all the 

Jewish lovers of the Drama, Music, and 

Variety were to withdraw themselves from 

their professional and playgoing association therewith 

there would indeed be ‘‘a great gap in our ranks,” as a 

budding penny-a-liner said on hearing of the death of 
Darwin. 

Therefore, it may prove interesting to many if I 
would tell a few tales concerning the very large number 
of Jewish players, playwrights, musicians, managers, 
music-hall artists, and other stage Hebrew entertainers 
with whom it has been my good fortune to be associated 
personally, from my youth up, both before and behind 
the curtain. 

These Israelite friends, and often fellow-workers, of 
mine were, as is common with the Ancient Race, scat- 
tered all over London and in a part of the provinces. A 
great many of them graduated, if they did not altogether 
remain, in the East-End of London. Some of them 
shone in the South and North thereof and very naturally 
a good many became stars in acting, writing, singing, 
and what not in the West End, which, despite its 
geographical position, is, of course, the Mecca of all 
stage folk whether Yidden or Goyim. 

Although merely a Goy by birth, I have had a good 
many Jewish interests and sympathies, especially, of 
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course, in stage life, since I was very young. Therefore 
it was, perhaps, natural that, as years rolled on, I was 
wont to receive all sorts of kind invitations from my 
Hebrew friends to join in that wonderful East-End, or 
“Petticoat Lane,” festival or celebration known as 
“ Kohmertz Bottle Night.” 

It was during my attendances at these extraordinary 
proceedings, when the fronts were taken off the Jewish 
public-houses in and around the ‘“‘ Lane” and Kosher 
rum, or rum and shrub, together with large slabs of 
Motzakleise were dispensed freely, and, indeed, Hebrew 
hospitality (always great) was then at its greatest, that I 
used to meet and chat with a great number of my 
Yiddish professional and other friends. 

These included the late two well-known very 
benevolent and popular Jews, Uncle ‘‘ Manny ” Barnett, 
his brother Harry, and other members of that famous 
Kosher butcher family, of the “ Lane.” Also on every 
occasion until the time of their respective deaths there 
would come along Joseph Lyons, the Joels, the Barnatos, 
representatives of the Montefiores, the Sassoons, the 
Morris Abrahams family, Isaac Cohen & Co., that 
quaint little music-hall manager, Harry Hart, and John 
Lawson (the remarkable half-Hebrew). In fact, all 
sorts and conditions of Yidden from the West-End, 
East- End, and other Ends, including, of course, Wiggist 
Willie Clarkson. 

The other Jewish participants in these Kohmertz 
“ Bottle Night” revels included such old and valued 
friends (and sometimes colleagues) of mine as Israel 
Zangwill, in his earlier days a teacher in the Jews’ Free 
School in that neighbourhood and soon to blossom forth 
as editor of that brilliant comic journal 4rie/ (when I 
was one of his resident bards), Anon he blazed forth 
as the author of those great Yiddish books, The Children 
of the Ghetto and The Ghetto Tragedies. Also there came 
along to join us Israel’s brother Louis, and the two 
Cowens, Laurence (now the proprietor of the Fortune 
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Theatre) and his brother Louis (late the esteemed 
dramatic critic of Reynolds’s), both then also connected 
with the aforesaid Jews’ Free School. 

Others who were wont to join us in a little Kosher 
rum, ‘“‘ Motzas”’ and so forth, included Angelo Asher 
(the Tivoli conductor), certain Salmons and Glucksteins, 
Johnny Hyman (the Leicester Square costumier, who 
knows more about East-End theatres and music-halls 
than most folk), and J. B. (or “ Tommy ”’) Howe, who 
at one time drew the hearts of the local Yidden to him- 
self by his “working up” of certain Jewish stage 
characters more sympathetic than was usual in those 
days. He was sometimes billed as “‘ Author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress!” This was because he once 
dramatized Bunyan’s great allegory ! 

Among the most popular of those Jews who came 
Kohmertz-Bottling were the many members of that 
wonderfully charitable family, the Morris Angels (the 
Shaftesbury Avenue costumiers), who included the 
still surviving dear old Daniel and his “‘ lads,” including 
the beloved Mike Angel. 

Life and Destiny are indeed mysterious things, but 
one of the most mysterious examples of this was that 
Mike, cheeriest, most benevolent, and most unselfish of 
men, should himself suffer so terribly and die so young. 
God rest his dear soul | 

My earliest associations with the Chosen Race were 
about equally divided between the East and the West 
of London. I think, however, it would be as well to 
tell of some of the West-End ones first. I fancy I am 
right in assuming that the splendid old actor-manager 
Ben Webster, grandfather of the present artistic Ben, 
was descended from, if he was not an actual member of, 
the Hebrew race. Anyhow, one of his descendants 
married into that famous Jewish family the Levy Law- 
sons, one of whom became the late Lord Burnham, father 
of the present brilliant and beloved Viscount, who is, as 
all the world knows, proprietor of the Daily Telegraph. 
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The last-named nobleman and I have more than 
once chatted together concerning the renowned achieve- 
ments of his grandfather, the aforesaid Ben Webster. 

Many of us have to thank Lord Burnham for con- 
sistent kindness in helping with charities, for as president 
of us members of the Eccentric Club he has been, and 
is, of great assistance in that club’s wonderful work, 
which has gone on from War time up till now, on behalf 
of our disabled heroes. 

I should add that Lord Burnham (whose family is, 
or was, the combined “ landlord ” of the Gaiety Theatre) 
is a kind of a descendant of Captain Cook, the explorer, 
for his grandfather Ben’s grandmother was a cousin of 
the Captain’s. 

Reverting to old Ben for a few moments, I might 
just mention one or two other interesting points con- 
cerning him. One is that he got his first West-End 
chance by playing a big Shakespeare part at an hour’s 
notice, with Macready and all the big actors of his day 
in the cast, and that when he had finished the part he 
collapsed on the stage through privation. Also that 
he spoke the first lines in what is now the “ Old Vic.,” 
but what was then the Coburg Theatre. That was in 
1818, if you please, and the play was called Trial by 
Battle, a wild crime melodrama long ago out of print, 
but happily I have an old prompt copy. 

You will not wonder at my mentioning old Ben’s 
privations in his early days when I tell you, as he often 
told us, that after walking miles and miles, and busking 
on the road in search of an engagement in the country, 
good old Ben, then very young Ben, sometimes got a 
windfall in the way of a job. One windfall which he 
used to boast about was when he took an engagement 
of the following varied kind. He arranged to play the 
violin, the ’cello, the double bass, and the double drums ; 
also to serve as low comedian and harlequin in the 
pantomime at a guinea a week, all at ! 

My own association with old Ben began when I 
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was very young, and started with a rather strange 
occurrence. I had secured a little job at the Adelphi 
Theatre, which was then being run by old Ben, and on 
going to meet the stage-manager there, one R. Phillips 
(who was also a very good actor), he dragged me into 
what he thought was the Prompt Box and told me to 
wait there until he had finished his next scene. 

Owing to the nature of the episode then being 
enacted (the play being The Dead Heart) the entire stage 
and auditorium were in the blackest of darkness. 

Thenadays, being obedient to my masters and 
pastors, I took care not to move an inch from 
the spot where Stage-Manager Phillips had placed me. 
Presently, however, I became aware that I was not in 
the Prompt Box at all, but apparently on the centre of 
the stage itself! Close to my ear I could detect the 
peculiar voice of old Ben, and a little way off the marvel- 
lous, melodious tones of that fine actress, Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon. As a matter of fact, a sudden tiny gleam from 
the corner of the gallery helped me to locate myself as 
standing in the middle of the Bastille dungeon from 
which the Sidney Carton-like hero, Robert Landry, was 
just about to emerge to take the next tumbril to the 
guillotine in order to give his life for another. 

Thanks to that gleam, I was able to steal my way 
into a Prompt-side wing just as the guillotine scene 
opened. Otherwise your humble servant would have 
been “ discovered ”’ C, beside the about to be decapitated 
hero ! 

Without attempting to run these remembrances in 
anything like chronological order, I will pass on to say 
that one of the most noteworthy and aftection-worthy 
members of the Ancient Race whom I met at the Adelphi 
was James (otherwise Jimmy) Fernandez, who was of a 
Russian Jewish family, and was born at what is now 
known as Leningrad. 

Jimmy’s performances at this theatre included those 
splendid impersonations Claude Frollo to T. C. King’s 
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Quasimodo and the sweet Miss Furtado’s Esmeralda. 
Also the villain, Don Salluste, to Fechter’s magnificent 
Ruy Blas. 

By the way, another Hebrew friend who was with 
“Jimmy ” Fernandez at the Adelphi was A. C. (other- 
wise Alf.) Lilly, who, after playing the heroes there, 
deviated into the music-halls, where for years he toured 
with and acted in a sketch called Drummed Out, playing 
it until his death in 1916. 

Heavy-villain Fernandez, who was extremely bene- 
volent, even for a proper Jew, came out in London a 
few years before on the Surreyside, first at the old 
Bower Saloon in Stangate (which is the theatre mentioned 
in Robertson’s Caste) and afterwards at the Surrey. I 
remember that at the latter house Jimmy had quite a 
rumpus one day with the exceedingly eccentric manager 
of that theatre, Dicky Shepherd. Shepherd, although a 
good-hearted fellow in the main and a real sportsman, 
was very blustering and bad-languaged withal. 

Fernandez had not long joined the company (he was 
playing heroes then) when he was handed a part which 
he thought was rather beneath him, and he expressed 
his intent to tell Shepherd as much. His fellow-players 
implored him not to be so rash and warned him that 
when Shepherd was approached with any such complaint 
he had a habit of saying “ Take that’ and knocking the 
complainer down ! 

“Indeed !’ cried Fernandez, and made straight for 
Shepherd’s dressing-room. Bursting in, he exclaimed, 
‘* Guv’nor, I don’t like this so-and-so part |” and adding 
“‘ take that !”” he knocked Dicky flat on the floor. 

Of course, there was a frightful row, but Dicky 
being, as I have said, a sportsman, very soon laughed 
appreciatively at “Jimmy” getting his blow in first 
and anon took the whole strength of the company into 
the “Flowers of the Forest’’ tavern next door and 
treated them to liquid refreshment by way of peace- 
offering ! 
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a strange story in my Irving Memories, used to tell us 
a tale concerning Creswick, to whom Johnnie was very 
much attached. Toole happened to say to Henry J. 
Byron that “ Cressy ’’ had been on a health voyage and 
had “‘ come back another man.” “I hope,” said Byron, 
“that he hasn’t come back Shepherd !” 

This, I may tell you, was not an aspersion on 
‘““ Dicky ” as a man but because he was a phenomenally 
bad actor. Now I come to think of it, I fancy that 
Shepherd’s second wife, the actress Elizabeth Webster, 
was a Jewess by race. 

Of course, many of my Jewish theatrical and variety 
experiences occurred (as I have indicated in some 
measure) in other parts of London, including the West- 
End, and certainly very largely on the Surrey side. 
Perhaps the most startling episode of a somewhat 
Jewish kind, South of the Thames, occurred at Astley’s 
Theatre, where I was concerned as a lad with a very 
peculiar but powerful actor and stage-manager, Brandon 
Ellis by name. He was a “heavy villain” of the 
heaviest kind, but, like so many of such stage desperadoes, 
was (as Poor little Jo says) ‘‘ Werry good to me, he was.” 
Ellis was also of a daring nature, and perhaps his most 
daring deed was to persuade the great Hebrew- 
Meshumad (or Meshumad’s son) Benjamin Disraeli to 
let him produce B. D.’s so-called tragedy Alarcos at 
Astley’s Theatre, which was, all the world knows, chiefly 
the home of the most sanguifulminous equestrian 
drama ! 

“Dizzy”? had been a few days before elected 
Prime Minister. It was, as pro.’s would put it, ‘“ His 
first appearance in that character.” Strangely enough, 
the usually astute Benjamin (he wasn’t Beaconsfield until 
some years later) swallowed Brandon Ellis’s bait, and 
Alarcos, which Macready had scornfully refused thirty 
years earlier, was dumped down at this horsey drama 
house ! 


Se 
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_ Alas! Alarcos, although intended by that more 
distinguished novelist than dramatist as ‘‘a return to 
the classic and legitimate drama,” proved quite a blood- 
and-thunderous five-act horror ! 

Did space permit I could give proofs of this by 
lavish quotation. It is enough to add, however, that 
this pompous, over-ornate Spanish-Moorish many- 
murder mixture, badly played except by Charles Verner 
as Alarcos and my “ guv’nor,” Brandon Ellis, as a very 
melodramatic Moor, achieved one of the biggest first- 
night failures of the many which I have seen, or in which 
I have been concerned. 

Reverting momentarily to my many Jewish friends 
—most of them, indeed, Froom friends whom it was my 
privilege to meet on Kohmertz Bottle Night and other 
such Israelite celebrations, and behind the scenes at the 
theatres and halls—I feel it only just to state that it was 
not long before I found striking examples of their 
sympathy and ceaseless help, not only for those of their 
own creed but also to those outside thereof. 

Especially did I soon learn—particularly in the 
7 henner pe the hereinbefore-mentioned Masters 
in Israel, plus such historic philanthropists as the Roth- 
schilds, the Montagus, the Montefiores, and so on, one 
very noteworthy thing. That is, that the Jewish 
Boards of Guardians and other benevolent members of 
that Race always repay at the earliest possible moment 
any relief given to Jewish immigrants and refugees by 
England, the first nation to succour such long-persecuted 
fugitives, including the very poor “ Greeners”’ and 
such. 

To me, one of the most touching examples of the 
way the Jews cling to each other occurred in the case of 
one of the finest comedians that Race ever possessed— 
an old friend of mine, whom I shall not name, though 
many of his co-Israelites will know him when I tell this 
tragic story. 

This splendid and truly humorous Jewish actor 
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finished up a West-End star. When I first knew him, 
however, he was concerned with certain halls and 
theatres, notably the Pavilion, Whitechapel, and the 
Grecian, in Shepherdess Walk, City Road. 

At the last-named theatre this comedian was one of 
a large band of stage folk who were Jews, or descended 
from Jews, or connected with the Race in some form or 
other. These included the manager himself, the famous 
actor and marvellous acrobat and pantomimist George 
Conquest (born Oliver). George succeeded his uncle, 
Benjamin Oliver Conquest, who, before running the 
Grecian (or “‘ Pop Goes the Weazle’”’ Eagle Saloon), 
had managed the Garrick Theatre, Leman Street, 
Whitechapel, the playhouse which was utilized for the 
early professional efforts of Beerbohm Tree, who was 
himself not utterly un-Jewish. But that is another 
story. 

It was with several of Conquest’s Grecian group of 
more or less Jewish players and other stage folk that 
the droll but unfortunate comedian whom I have 
indicated came to Drury Lane to “serve under the 
banner” (as actors say) of another Jewish—or semi- 
Jewish —actor-manager—namely, the great “ Gus” 
(afterwards Sir Augustus) Harris. 

These stage pilgrims from the East—or, rather, 
from the City Road—comprised Harry Nicholls, Harry 
Parker, Miss M. A. Victor (that fine female low come- 
dian), and the brilliant composer and conductor Oscar 
Barrett, now living in retirement not far from Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, Dover. 

The still surviving actress Susie Vaughan and her 
late famous sister the dancer and comedy star, Kate 
(both of a Hebrew family named Candelin), had migrated 
from the Eagle to the West-End music-halls and theatres 
some few years earlier. 

To “come to cues,” regarding the hapless Hebrew 
actor referred to above, he “ fell away ” from his Ancient 
Faith towards the end of his career. He lost his earnings 
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(and his borrowings) on gambling, and ended his life 
both prematurely and tragically. Then it was that I 
saw proof of the noble way in which his former and still 
Froom theatrical and other East-End co-religionists 
stood by their unfortunate friend. This faithful group, 
headed by Morris Abrahams, his celebrated stage- 
manager, Isaac Cohen, and several West-End Jewish 
magnates, used their influence to get their dead pal’s 
last dying wish carried out, which was a heartrending 
plea that he should be buried among his Race, in a 
certain East-End Jewish Cemetery ! And they did it ! 

And now for some tales of a Jewish friend of mine, 
who was one of the most remarkable men who ever lived 
and who left his mark far and wide throughout the British 
Isles, to say nothing of other places. I allude to Joseph 
Lyons, the founder and for so many years a director of 
the famous firm of Lyons & Co., Ltd. That far-flung 
firm is now ably directed by my other Hebrew friends, 
Alfred and Isidore Salmon. 

*““ What has the firm of Lyons & Co., and especially 
Joseph, to do with theatrical matters ?”’ some may ask. 
Those askers would prove that they know little of 
Joseph or of his early career. 

One of the many theatres in which I had from my 
earliest youth some strange and varied experiences was 
the Pavilion in Whitechapel Road. Starting as a child 
there on and off, among my theatrical and variety 
_ relations I have gone on being associated with the 
Pavilion, to say nothing of its neighbour theatre, once 
the Effingham, right on through the greater part of my 
life. 

Now, it so happened that at the Pavilion Theatre a 
good many years ago, the people more or less concerned 
included the lessee, Morris Abrahams, his brothers Fred 
and Michael, their famous stage-manager, Isaac Cohen, 
Charles Godfrey (then a pound-a-week player, after- 
wards a hundred-pound-a-week descriptive and comic 
singer), a smart, young, small-salaried character-actor, 
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Edward Cranston (now the well-known dramatic and_ 
variety agent), George Yates (greatest of Sweeney Todds, 
of whom more anon), and a wonderful little Israelite 
child who played Little Willie in East Lynne, Little Eva 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and so-forth, a youngster born 
Isaacs, and who is now that world-famous soubrette and 
serio, Ada Reeve. Also Ashley Page, George Tully 
(much later), and George Gray, afterwards “ The 
Fighting Parson” and now a Deputy in Jersey. 

To this group there presently entered a smart and 
somewhat saucy young Israelite who was none other 
than the above-mentioned Joe Lyons. The future 
Sir Joseph was at that time considerably minus in 
“ooftish.” So much so that he was out for taking any 
sort of job whereby he could get his living. One of his 
early hobbies was painting and water-colour work, and 
not long before his lamented death friend Sir Joe showed 
me with proper pride several very clever pictures that 
had been lately painted by himself. 

In those earlier Pavilion days young Lyons had also 
something of a passion for play-acting, and even play- 
writing. He wasn’t much good in the acting line, 
however, although before he died he made a bit of a 
mark as a writer of plays and sketches. 

It was not long after Joseph Lyons’s lucky marriage 
with Miss Psyche Cohen (daughter of producer Isaac) 
that the brainy young bridegroom, in looking about 
and making plans for bettering his position, became 
obsessed by what several of his co-religionists and other 
friends began to call Joe’s “ Teashop Mania.” This 
so-called “‘ mania” was the nucleus of what afterwards 
proved to be so necessary to the public and so successful 
therewith—namely, the great and ubiquitous firm or 
refreshment caterers, J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 

From those early days until just before his lamented 
death, and during especially his arduous and ceaseless 
work for recruiting and for helping the suffering through- 
out the War, my dear old friend Joe and I were always 
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together. We would meet one time at that famous 
Lyons stronghold, the “ Troc.,” or at his house in 
Kensington, or at one of his clubs, or mine, and we 
would travel round to all sorts of places concerned with 
war work. And wherever we went Sir Joseph Lyons, 
Deputy-Lieutenant, showed the same ceaseless diligence, 
breadth of vision, keen humour, and unfailing bene- 
volence that he had shown when he was the pushing 
youth Joe Lyons. 

Once upon a time—in fact, it was not so very long 
before Sir Joseph Lyons’s lamented death—lI received a 
gift of a very strange watch. I have it still. It is what 
is called a Jewish mascot watch, and on very rare 
occasions it is presented by Yidden to Yidden to bring 
the best of good luck. It is necessary that the case, at 
least, of this Jewish watch must be made in Jerusalem ! 
The numerals on the dial are made up from letters from 
the Hebrew alphabet, and on the back is a striking 
representation of Moses and the Ten Commandments ! 

Although I have not the honour to be a Hebrew, 
but merely a Goy, I had the honour to receive this watch 
from the son of a Jewish Rabbi for whom I had done 
some special theatrical service. That donor was Walter 
Hast, whose father was a “‘ Rov” in that not utterly 
un-Israelite city of Birmingham. Walter Hast is a well- 
known theatrical manager and dramatic and variety 
agent. 

A peculiar thing about these mascot watches is that 
several of the more superstitious theatrical managers 
and producers go round trying to borrow one to wear 
in the theatre on the first night of any special new 
production. The mascot watch borrowers I have 
known have included the famous and still-touring 
Scottish actor-dramatist, Graham Moffat, the late Sir 
John Hare, the late Sir Charles Wyndham, and, of 
course, several managers or actors belonging to the 
Ancient Race. 

But to my story as to Joe Lyons and the watch. 
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The presentation of my mascot was made to me at the 
Eccentric Club, and I think that I was the only Goy in 
that group which had gathered up in a corner. Sir 
Joseph Lyons, D.L., to give him once more his full 
title, was present, and suddenly fumed forth as follows : 
“Chance! Why should you have that wonderful 
mascot watch? It ought to have been given to me!” 

“Why to you, Joe?” I answered. “Surely you 
have made fortunes enough you and your Glucksteins 
and Salmons.” 

‘““ What of that?” retorted the great caterer. “If 
I had that mascot watch I should soon have double 
what I’ve got.” 

If the late lamented Joseph had received this mascot 
watch it might have been that it would have caused 
him to double his then splendid income! All I know 
is that it hasn’t doubled my income. But, of course, 
you never can tell ! 

Lyons, as everybody who knew him knows, was very 
remarkable from all sorts of angles, but certainly one of 
his most remarkable points was his very dramatic and 
crescendo habit of telling a story. At all sorts of times, 
year in year out, Joe has told me or has told in company 
with me, all kinds of stories, Jewish and otherwise, 
especially Jewish, and all full of humorous perception 
or of dramatic intensity. 

To return to Story-teller Joe. No doubt some of 
the stories he used to tell were in existence before he 
was born, and that he had a habit of embellishing, and 
certainly throwing a fresh lustre upon these tales that 
made them virtually his own. Certain of these stories 
are told nowadays, especially by Yiddish comedians, 
either in their separate turns or in revues. Among 
these often-repeated specimens will be found the one 
concerning the Jew offering a cigar to another Jew, who 
immediately asks: ‘“ Vot’s the madder with it?” 
Also that striking example of Yid Abrahams con- 
gratulating Yid Cohen on his very successful fire last 
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Wednesday. Whereupon the congratulatee responds : 
“Vy, yer blithering idiot, it’s ext Vednesday !” and 
so on. 

The story which I am about to relate was originally 
told me by my actor uncle W. W. Lacy, whom I have 
more than once mentioned during these memoirs, and 
also by that Jewish friend whom I knew from my child- 
hood’s days—namely, Isaac Cohen, the famous Pavilion 
Theatre producer. Joseph Lyons himself, however, in 
after years, used to tell me this story, or something very 
like it, and in such a manner as to wipe out the other 
raconteurs and to make it appear (as it may have been 
in a manner) one of his own actual experiences. 

The hero of this little tale was a young Jewish East- 
Ender, who, although strictly attentive to business, had 
also developed a distinct talent for writing for the 
stage. He was, or thought he was, ahead of his time, 
however, and frequently denounced the prevalence 
(especially in the East-End theatres) of the more than 
usually blithering and bombastic form of the blood-and- 
thunder drama. This Hebrew playwright threatened 
that even his first play should be on truly realistic and 
thoroughly human nature lines. Ere long he announced 
that he had finished this play and that he had taken the 
Effingham Theatre (opposite the Pavilion) for the 
purpose of producing it virtually at his own expense. 

Pointing out among the local Yidden that this had 

_meant a good deal of expense to him to get his drama a 
proper hearing, he persuaded a sufficient number of his 
Jewish friends to buy seats enough to fill the house. At 
last the eventful evening arrived! The good old 
Effingham was crowded from floor to ceiling with an 
entirely Yiddish audience bursting with expectancy and 
babbling with hope. All went well through each 
successive act of the young Hebrew’s new and really 
clever and promising drama until towards the end of 
the last act, when a strange thing happened. 

For, lo ! towards this tag it began to be apparent to 
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kind Hebrew friends in front that the young Israelite 
hero of this play, just returned from abroad, discovered 
that his locum tenens, who had been looking after that 
hero’s big estates and ditto works, had been fleecing 
the workers and tenants and seizing their property and 
even their cottages wherever and whenever he could. 
Now, what did that noble young Hebrew herodo? He 
did as his very human heart prompted him! He not 
only had the fraudulent fleecer ‘“‘ handed over to justice ”’ 
(as they always say in such plays), he also proceeded to 
refund all losses and restore all property to the sufferers ! 

Joe Lyons’s description of what took place at this 
dramatic moment was indeed memorable. ‘“ Directly 
that Jewish hero,”’ said he, “ started his refunding and 
restoring, the entire Effingham Yiddish audience rushed 
as one man, or as one woman, to the box-office and 
demanded their money back ! 

“On being asked the reason for the sudden whole- 
sale outburst of indignation, they retorted as one voice, 
‘Vy, the author told us this play was true to human 
nature !’” 

Among the quaint occurrences in my early days at 
the Pavilion was the following, concerning two very 
strong popular favourites there. One of these was 
George Yates, whom I have described before as being 
the best or bloodthirstiest of Sweeney Todds in all that 
blood-and-thundery region. The other was a Jewish 
actor (Alfred Lilly, I think). They were billed to play 
Iago and Othello respectively, and although both were 
very experienced actors they had also been carefully 
coached by that splendid producer Isaac Cohen. There 
had been a long rehearsal, and eventually the company 
was dismissed to get necessary rest and refreshment 
before the night’s performance of this immortal tragedy. 

The time came for ringing up (which means, in this 
case, curtain-rise, not ’phoning), but, horror ! although 
the rest of the company were all at their posts ready for 
immediate action (or acting) there was no sign of the 
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oe Eovaaites respectively engaged for Othello and 
ago | 

_ Time rolled on and still they did not appear. 
Presently Stage-Manager Isaac began to make plans 
for understudies, and for an apology before the curtain. 
Just as this had been arranged, however, George Yates 
was seen to reel in from the stage door towards his 
dressing-room. It was obvious that he was in what 
some pros. used to call a very “ bosky”’ condition. 
The tremendously tall Cohen seized the tottering 
tragedian and hurled at him sundry awful epithets and 
withering scorn that an actor cast for Iago should be in 
this shocking state. ‘‘ Iago drunk, be damned, Isaac,” 
hiccupped Yates. ‘* You wait till you’ve seen Othello ! ” 

Is Mrs. Kendal a Jewess? To this question I 
answer Yes—in a manner. And this is the reason for 
my statement. When George Gray, afterwards the 
tremendously popular “‘ Fighting Parson ” of the music- 
halls, was a member of the Kendals’ company in America, 
etc., one of the company asked the distinguished actress 
if she thought G. G. was a Jew. She replied as follows : 

““T shouldn’t be surprised to learn that Mr. Gray 
belongs to that Race! He is smart enough and saving 
enough. All Jews are clever. Why, my maternal 
grandfather was a Jewish Rabbi !” 

Now Mrs. Kendal’s mother’s maiden name was 
Marinus. And when you come to think of it, Mrs. 
‘Kendal’s eldest brother, the eminent dramatist Tom 
Robertson, looked extremely Jewish !_ By the way, this 
lady who before her marriage was already famous as 
Madge Robertson, was the youngest of her parents’ 
twenty-two children! Brother Tom was the eldest. 
So, you see, these semi-Jewish Robertson parents really 
_ had “ their quiverful.” . 

Two celebrated Hebrew theatrical folk, front-named 
Isaac, known by me from my earliest boyhood, and, as 
regards one of them, well into my middle-age, were 
Isaac Coreno and Isaac Cohen. 
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Coreno has always remained in my memory as a 
very picturesque player. From a child I knew him 
personally in connection with my hereinbeforementioned 
stage relations, but especially do I remember his acting 
in connection with a character which was a great favourite 
at the Pavilion, the Effingham, and round about that 
quarter. The play I mean was Suil Dhuiv, the Coiner. 
This drama, although adapted from a celebrated Irish 
romance and often played in my young days, seems to 
have dropped out of all dramatic chronicles, so far as I 
have been able to search them. MHappily, I have a copy 
of this drama in an edition now out of print. Coreno’s 
acting as the coiner (which he was especially fond of 
playing at benefits, etc.) was, I remember, hugely to 
the liking of the East-End audiences, both Goyim and 
Yidden. Excellent performances of this character, how- 
ever, were given by the other Isaac—namely, Cohen 
(who left off acting when I was very young), and by my 
aforesaid uncle, W. W. Lacy, although, as I have said 
before, he was better in pantomimic parts than those 
of a sheer dramatic kind. 

That wonderful producer Isaac Cohen died in 1910 
at an advanced age, and many playgoers will, I am sure, 
remember him and his work well. I have already 
referred to the fact that he was the father of the esteemed 
Lady Lyons, widow of my old friend Joseph. Isaac, 
however, had another very clever daughter—namely, 
Katie, who not many years ago was a beautiful and 
deservedly popular ballad singer at the Tivoli, the 
London Pavilion, and other leading West End variety 
theatres. This most popular lady 1s still surviving, and 
is, I have just learned, living in retirement at Bedford 
Park. In her early life she married Albert Christian, 
that delightful Irish singer and actor, who, alas ! died 
suddenly in 1915. Isaac Cohen’s wife, long known on 
the stage as Fanny Harrison, was also a fine singer and 
a skilful ’cellist. 

It was Isaac Cohen who, working so long for Morris 
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Abrahams and his family at the Pavilion and the Effing- 
ham, made the former theatre so noteworthy for its 
wonderful productions in drama, melodrama, and panto- 
mime that it became known, and quite deservedly so, as 
“the Drury Lane of the East.’’ That famous theatre, 
since the Isaac Cohen regime, has been and is still being 
splendidly run by Councillor Rosenthal, in connection 
with that veteran manager of the Cohen period, Fred 
Brown. 

For some years Isaac Cohen, perhaps the tallest Jew 
I have ever known, used to shake his fist threateningly 
at me for something I had written about him in the 
Referee. The occasion was the first night at the Pavilion 
of that thrilling drama Tommy Atkins, written by Arthur 
Shirley (Gentile) and Ben Landeck (Jew). 

Producer Cohen had (as pros. say) ‘‘ put all he 
knew ” into the staging of Tommy Atkins, and scene after 
scene proved so beautiful and so realistically presented 
that there were thunders of applause for the producer 
every time. There were many calls for Isaac, and he 
responded to them all, either at the beginning or end of 
each scene without waiting for any interval. When I 
wrote my Carados notice of Tommy Atkins 1 could not 
refrain from including Producer Isaac as one of the 
dramatis persone of that drama. And so, in describing 
the story concerning the virtuous Tommy and his 
villainous enemies, his faithful sweetheart, and so on, I| 
kept writing in the phrase, “ Enter Isaac Cohen” or 
“Exit Isaac Cohen,” adding, of course, appropriate 
‘““ Melos” and other stage directions! I must confess 
that my emendations of this kind in my criticism chaffed 
old friend Isaac rather drastically. But good old Ike 
soon forgave me, and, like Dickens’s Pip and Joe 
Gargery, we were “‘ ever the best of friends, dear boy.” 

One day while Producer Cohen was up to his eyes 
in stage-managerial work an Israelite neighbour—not in 
the ‘‘ profession ”’—was brought in to him. The visitor 
was in a terribly excited state and implored Isaac to 
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spare him a few moments. Isaac, brusque but ever 
benevolent, listened attentively to what proved a Tale 
of Woe ! 

‘““ My poor vife and I are in awful trouble,”’ said the 
Jewish caller, ‘and all through our young son. He 
has turned out very bad. For vun thing he has gone 
mad on betting. Also he has got into all sorts of 
schlemozzles among a card-playing gang! Vorse, he 
has been helping himself to his good guvnor’s splosh ; 
and, vell, there, his wretched mother and I don’t know 
vat the young rotter vill do next |” 

“But why tell me all this?”’ asked Isaac Cohen. 
“What on earth can J do about the damned young 
fool?’ 

““Vy, his poor dear mother thought,” answered the 
agonized Yid, “ that if I came to you you could help us 
by making him a hactor !”’ 

Being so much among the Israelite actors and 
managers of the East and West, North and South of 
London, naturally I had associated a great deal with 
those wonderful lessees and managers Morris Abrahams 
and many branches of his family, including Fred and 
Michael. Friend Morris was also an actor in his time, 
with Cohen and Coreno, but he was just giving up the 
art of acting and keeping more to management when I 
was a young lad in and around those theatres. A wonder- 
ful manager and a kind one withal was Mr. A. and was 
able to turn all sorts of apparently unpromising ventures 
into successes. One of the best descriptions of him I 
remember was one which our old friend Alfred Bryan 
gave to Morris, a striking portrait of whom he drew in 
the Entr’acte and labelled it ‘‘ The Wizard of the East.” 

Morris Abrahams, with Fred and Michael joining 
in in due course with several respected survivors of that 
family, became what they call in the Goyim Church of 
England, Pluralists, as lessees and managers. I knew 
them as rulers, not only of the Pavilion, Mile End, but 
also of the Effingham across the road, sometimes even 
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of Wilton’s Music Hall (which we all called the 
.““ Mahogany Bar”’), the Garrick in Leman Street, and 
(to name no others) that extraordinary playhouse off 
Ratcliff Highway. ‘This theatre had been variously 
named the “Oriental,” ‘‘’The Albion,” and certain 
other things, and is now, as it has been for some years 
past, the Queen’s Palace of Varieties, Poplar. 

Two of the most pathetic episodes I remember at 
this Poplar Palace were concerned with two of the most 
famous public favourites ever known. One episode was 
what proved to be the last appearance on any stage of 
George Leybourne, whom I am treating more fully in 
another part of these stories. Poor George, the Lion 
Comique of the ’sixties and the seventies, who died a 
few days after this appearance at Poplar, was then only 
forty-two years of age. 

The other pathetic episode was in connection with 
one who was not so much a Jew, perhaps, as a Gipsy. 
I allude to that really great prize-fighter Jem Mace. I 
knew him for many years, but, like the late William 
Terriss, Jem generally addressed me as somebody else ! 
It was at the Queen’s, Poplar, that Jem took his farewell, 
and what a night we had ! 

Poor Jem had been having a very bad time for some 
years ; in fact, ever since he “did in” something like 
£70,000, which he was understood to have made in 
Australia, not only as a prize-fighter but as a publican. 
I may add that Jem did it all in on the gee-gees ; no 
unusual happening to fortunes, however large! And 
so it fell out that poor Jem had to get up a little sub- 
scription among us in order to release from “‘ Uncle’s ” 
his wonderful prize-fighting belts and other trophies, 
which, alas! had had to be lent to that very useful 
financial “ relation.” 

The donations to this subscription did not run 
sufficiently large to redeem these precious pledges 
entirely, but “ Uncle’’ was very kind, and lent them 
for the night for a sum, taking care to have some one 
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sent down to watch over them during their exhibition 
at the Poplar Queen’s as per previous announcements ! 

When Mace’s turn came on that night there sat Jem 
on the stage in a big armchair. Down by the footlights 
stood Jem’s “introducer,” a very illiterate Cockney 
from Whitechapel, who rattled off a list of the great 
Jem Mace’s triumphs in the ring. And as that “ intro- 
ducer ”’ described briefly the successive fights in which 
Jem won a belt or something he turned, like the man in 
the poem, and exclaimed “ Didn’t yer, Jem?” To 
this Jem replied in the affirmative, each time with tears 
coursing down his then veteran Gipsy “ dial.” 

Jem Mace was not the only pugilist I used to see 
and meet in the East End theatres and music-halls. 1 
remember Sara Lane engaging at the “ Brit.,” either to 
pose or to punch, between the pieces, such champions 
as ‘Tom Sayers (and later Tom, jun.). 

One of the most famous of Jewish prize-fighters was 
Ike Belasco, whose descendants included the late bril- 
liant comedian David James (born Belasco) and that 
actor’s world-renowned nephew, the honoured American 
producer David Belasco. 

There are not many Jewish and other playgoers, of 
the outlying theatres, who do not remember, in some 
measure or another, that strange personality Johnny 
Jacobs, who some years ago suffered so severely from 
stage mania that he not only used to haunt these theatres 
and halls which I have mentioned, but even insisted on 
paying to play therein | 

Johnny, by this crescendo stage mania of his, gradu- 
ally got it much worse and neglected a fine business in 
Petticoat Lane and in Covent Garden in order to show 
people how to act !|—or, rather, how zo¢ to act | 

I must have been very young when I first used to 
meet Johnny, who would often come to my uncle’s 
house and insist upon showing us how to do what he 
called “the greatest back fall on any stage”! ‘This 
(to him) wonderful feat he was wont to perform in that 
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with which whirlwind drama I seem to have been 
acquainted ever since I could read—and perhaps before ! 

_ Another character in which Johnny Jacobs fancied 
himself (and which he couldn’t act at all) was Bill Sikes. 
One night he was appearing as this desperado at the 
Garrick Theatre, Leman Street, when a set of youngsters 
(mostly Yidden) sitting in front giggled a good deal at 
Johnny besides making certain remarks. Johnny, as 
Bill, was about to murder Nancy in the usual blood-and- 
thunder manner when the cachinnation of these urchins 
got so on his nerves that, releasing Nancy (whom he had 
been holding by the hair of her head), he marched 
straight down to the footlights and admonishing those 
interruptive youngsters threatened to give them a good 
hiding apiece if they didn’t desist |! And as a hush fell 
upon those Hebrew children, Johnny stolidly went back 
to his murdering and eventually negotiated Sikes’s big 
‘“ rope-swinging act” | 

Many another anecdote I could tell of J. J. All I 
need add, however, is that so good-natured and kindly 
was Johnny that there was not one of us who knew him 
that did not deeply regret his later business troubles 
through his overdose of stage fever ! 

It seems to have been my fate to have met many 
struggling Hebrews who afterwards became millionaires 
or something of that sort, and especially did I meet them 
in the East End of London. I may mention that, 
strangely enough, some of the very struggling Hebrews 
that I met there, and who afterwards rose to riches, 
included two brothers born Isaacs. One was Harry, 
the other was Barney, and as they began to accumulate 
what some of their race call ooftish, they changed their 
names to Barnato. 

When I first knew Barney Isaacs Barnato he was 
very stage-struck for some time, and so in a lesser degree 
was Brother Harry. One of them yearned to become 
both a tragedian and a comedian, while the other’s 
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passion was for prestidigitation. While the chances to 
play Hamlet or Autolycus did not come along to the 
one and the coveted music-hall engagements did not 
roll to the other, they filled in time when not otherwise 
at work, by giving joint entertainments in and around 
Petticoat Lane and Whitechapel, sometimes for charity 
and sometimes to make a bit. 

I am sorry to say that when engaged in the latter 
form, the ‘‘ Returns’ did not come in with that readi- 
ness with which they afterwards surged in on them in 
connection with the Diamond Fields of South Africa. 

So unpromising, in fact, were Barney and Harry in 
the show business that Ma Isaacs (a true mother in 
Israel) used to say of her (afterwards Barnato) boys that 
“they would never get their living at that rubbish.” 
Sometimes she would add, ‘“‘ Harry might make a little 
bit at it, but Barney never.” 

Notwithstanding mother’s prophecy, both Barney 
and Harry did contrive sometimes to earn a bit by their 
joint entertainment to help them along when they first 
arrived in South Africa. Their subsequent rise and 
progress and the millions they made is, as Kipling would 
say, ‘‘another story.” One, anyhow, which profes- 
sional financiers and students of money matters can 
tell far better than I can. 

I can add, however, that poor Barney Barnato, who, 
it will be remembered, after he had piled up millions, 
had, alas, a strange end, and was drowned on his way 
to England, never ceased to have an intense yearning 
for a professional stage career. I met him many times 
in and around the “‘ Lane,”’ after he had become famous, 
on ‘“‘ Kohmertz Bottle Night ” and other times. When- 
ever we met, up till the last time I saw him, he would 
always lure me into a corner to talk about the British 
stage and his own ambitions and unsatisfied theatrical 
or variety yearnings. 

With these young Isaacs brothers (afterwards 
Barnatos) were the then young Joels, Solly and poor 
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sporting millionaire who is so extensively connected with 
the financial side of Old Drury. If you wish to find a 
monument testifying to the wonderful benevolence of 
this Barnato family you have only to see that splendid 
wing erected by them in connection with the Middlesex 
Hospital. 

One of my stage friends was only half a Hebrew. I 
refer to John Lawson, whose extraordinary sketch 
Humanity, in which John would sing, or chortle, that 
strange ditty “Only a Jew!”’—was so financially 
successful that very early in its career I described it in 
the Referee as “‘ the Money Spinner.” Good old John 
(he was only fifty-five when he died in 1920) was a 
Manchester man. I knew him first in Stageland as a 
trapeze artist. Later he became a low comedian and 
burlesque actor. It was when he was thus engaged 
that he wanted the touring rights of a burlesque called 
Lancelot the Lovely, which Richard Butler and I wrote 
under the collaborative name of ‘“‘ Richard-Henry ”’ for 
Arthur Roberts. 

When John Lawson found that the touring rights, 
like the London ditto of Lancelot the Lovely were also 
vested in Arthur Roberts, he suddenly acquired a peculiar 
but powerful drama which had won great success at the 
Standard Theatre (now the Shoreditch Olympia). This 
play was called Humanity; or, A Passage in the Life of 
Grace Darling. It was in four acts, and its chief “‘ sensa- 
tion’ scene showed the Darling Grace rowing out to 
rescue all and sundry. 

The last act of this play, however, was a terrible 
fight to the death based on the real and fatal fight 
between the two crooks Murray and Roberts in North- 
umberland Street, Strand, in 1861. At the Standard 
these two crooks were acted respectively by poor Arthur 
Dacre (who met such a tragic end) and that fine all- 
round actor Edward Sass, one of the most humorous 
Hebrews I have ever met. 
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After running the entire four-act play for some time 
and playing a comic Jew therein, John Lawson, finding 
that ‘‘ sketches ” were just coming up in the music-halls, 
had a brain-wave! He lopped out the last act, the 
terrible crockery-smashing, man-killing fight from the 
Grace Darling play, reduced it to eighteen minutes all 
at, plus that extraordinary “ Only a Jew” song, called 
it Humanity, and made a fortune out of it ! 

The eccentric but noble-hearted John Lawson (I 
call him so for my lamented old chum was benevolence 
personified) produced many another and still stranger 
sketch—always with a Jewish and valiant hero and 
equally always with a Gentile and most vicious villain | 
Did space permit I could relate startling specimens of 
these peculiar playlets, especially such as John’s Shield 
of David, The King of Ferusalem, and Todd of London. 
This last showed the bold bad blue heart of that Demon 
Barber passing ever and anon into the virtuous bosom 
of Vanderdecken the Flying Dutchman ! 

Another of these violent miniature melodramas, and 
the best of the bunch, was entitled 4 Bride for a Living. 
In this the Bride was splendidly played by Mrs. John 
Lawson, a fine powerful actress. Mrs. (or “ Cissie,”’ 
as she was billed) Lawson was so successful in this that 
I described her as “ A Gutter Lady Macbeth ”’ ! 

But now for the why and wherefore of John’s per- 
sistent glorification of the Jew and his—shall I say ?>— 
blackwashing of the Gentile. When in due course I 
asked John the reason for this thusness he told me the 
following touching tale. 

He said that his mother was a Jewess, who had 
married his father, a Goy, a well-known theatrical 
manager. When that husband, a most respected man, 
died, John’s mother told him that she had never ceased 
to feel remorse for having married out of her creed, and 
she then implored son John to devote himself as far as 
he could in playing—or in play-producing—to advocate 
the proper claims of the Jews and to denounce all who 
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had persecuted that Race or showed any intention of 
doing so. ‘“‘Laddie!” exclaimed John to me, “I 
have done it up to now and shall do so to the day of my 
death!” And when that premature death came every 
soul who had known the erratic, lovable John felt that 
they had lost one of their noblest friends. 

When recalling and writing these Jewish and Gentile 
stage experiences of mine, I have often caught myself 
wishing that I had the marvellously correct and co- 
ordinated memory for such matters possessed by one of 
the most many-sided Jews I ever met. His name will 
be welcomed with deep interest by a large number of 
his fellow-Hebrews. I allude to Johnny Gideon. 

Johnny was a bookmaker and a Turf chronicler 
whose memory for racing figures and events equalled 
his tremendous grasp of theatrical dates, play-productions, 
and soon. For most of his life, anyhow all the years 
I knew him, he lived in France, where he transacted 
most of his Anglo-French Turf business, and where he 
died at a ripe old age about thirty years ago. Johnny 
“crossed”’ regularly to this country, however, and 
always “ cut a dash ” when he came. 

When I first encountered Johnny I was very young. 
It was at the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, whereunto he 
came continually to see his (and my) old friend, 
Manageress Sara Lane, who was herself partly of Jewish 
descent. Sara’s remarkable company of tremendously 
popular players during her famous half-century of 
“ Brit.”” management included (like the Morris Abra- 
hamses and the Conquests) many a member or 
descendant of the Ancient Race. Among these were 
George Lewis, a quaint low comedian ; his wife, Adelaide 
Downing, a smart soubrette ; Edwin Drayton, Edgar 
Newbound, Rose Nathan, a popular ballet-dancer and 
Columbine (a distant relation of mine by marriage) ; 
and Julia Summers, a vastly popular “‘ chambermaid,” 
first married to comedian-stage-manager George Skinner 
and afterwards to J. B. Howe. And there were 
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other “ Brit.” favourites more or less connected with 
Jewry. 

I remember that when I was a mere lad with Sara 
Lane, Johnny Gideon induced her to engage for the 
“ Brit.” to appear in the ‘“ Incidentals ” (as the variety 
turns were billed then), and e’en to figure as a clown 
with performing donkeys, no less a personage than the 
great pugilistic Tom Sayers ! 

But Johnny Gideon had several other associations 
with the “ Brit.” and other East-End theatres. Among 
other things J. G. wrote plays for these playhouses ! 
That is to say, he adapted them from the French plays 
which he had seen and studied so lavishly and laboriously 
in La Belle France. Asa matter of fact, Johnny Gideon’s 
knowledge of the Gallic drama was almost as universal 
and as unerring as that of his (and my) old pal the late 
George Conquest, who was of a somewhat Jewish family 
named Oliver. 

The Golden Gideon (as I may call him, for he was 
very rich) was wont to entertain his friends right royally, 
both in Gay Paree hard by the Champs Elysees and 
at his sumptuous abode in London’s West-End. Here 
he would have around him such eminent stage-folk as 
Charles Morton, the ubiquitous theatrical and music- 
hall manager and sometime racing expert (himself not 
altogether un-Hebraic) ; Charlie Head (another wealthy 
‘“ bookie”), who was Morton’s backer during C. M.’s 
famous management of the Philharmonic Theatre (now 
the Islington Empire) ; Emily Soldene, prima donna 
at the “ Phil.” ; her fine-figured and much-photographed 
clever sister Clara Vesey ; and ‘“‘ Mons.” Marius, the 
brilliant French actor and singer, who was one of the 
several husbands of that delightful actress and singer 
Florence (or “‘ Jack ’’) St. John, whose last husband was 
George Edwardes’s late Jewish secretary Arthur Cohen. 

Gideon’s guests also included that beautiful and 
erratic Jewess and sweet soprano Selina Dolaro, whose 
matrimonial troubles with her Israelite husband led to 
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many a matincée in the Law Courts. In sum, Johnny 
Gideon was a remarkable ‘ character.” He was as 
“straight ’’ as he was benevolent ; as brilliant as he 
was busy. In short, an altogether lovable personality. 

I think I am right in saying (mind, I only say I 
think) that the powerful and brilliant playwriter 
E. Manuel, who made so many successes at the “ Brit.,”” 
the Pavilion, and the Effingham when yet very young, 
and afterwards blossomed forth awhile at the West-End, 
was a son of Johnny Gideon. 

A Semi-Hebraic event was the production of The 
Bells at the Lyceum after several failures of the Bate- 
mans there. This play had been adapted from the 
Erckmann-Chatrian story, The Polish Few, and the 
adapter was himself a Jew, a solicitor whom I knew 
well, one Leopold Lewis. Yes ; of course, I knew that 
Irving had something to do with what old play-bills 
would call the terrific success of The Bel/s—for it was 
but a mere piece of hackwork till he “‘ worked ” at it. 
All the same, it is worthy of note that the Lyceum’s 
continuous failures up to then and the then threatened 
closure of the theatre were wiped out, so to speak, by 
(as poor John Lawson would say or sing) “ Only a 
Jew”! 

But Irving did something else in connection with 
The Bells, And this is how he did it. Poor Leopold 
Lewis became so obsessed with the idea that he alone 
with his Bells was responsible for the Lyceum’s great 
~ success following disaster, and also for Irving’s suddenly 
acquired world-wide renown, that he (L. L.) dropped 
most industriously into the habit of doing no more work 
of any kind whatever! And so in due course Irving, 
always deeply grateful for any services rendered him, 
took to “‘ pensioning ” that Israelite solicitor-playwright. 
He allowed him weekly what Shylock calls “a good 
round sum.’ And not only so, but when poor Lewis 
died Irving bought a lodging-house for that adapter’s 
widow to run. 
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When one day I asked the late splendid heroic actor 
Lewis Waller whether he was a Jew, he replied with a 
wink, “‘ What do you think ?” 

“T don’t think,” I retorted, “I know!” At this 
time he was acting at His Majesty’s with Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, who himself was not altogether unconnected 
with the Hebrew Race way back, and who once remarked 
to me, with his sly chuckle, ‘‘ Of course, I like to play 
Jewish parts. But, as Fagin says, ‘ Why call mea Jew?’” 

I remember Waller (whose name was William Lewis, 
and who was born at Bilbao) coming out as a youngster 
with Toole at that renowned low-comedian’s theatre 
which is now merged into Charing Cross Hospital. At 
that time “ Billy’’ Lewis (as we always called him) 
played “walking gentlemen.”” There he met and married 
a young Jewish actress, stage-named Florence West. 
This lady, afterwards a celebrated touring star on her 
own account, was born Brandon, and was a daughter of 
a solicitor in Essex Street, Strand. Her brother is the 
well-known solicitor and dramatist Jocelyn Brandon, 
L.C.C. One of the late Mrs. Lewis Waller’s sisters is 
Lady Arthur, another is the widow of the celebrated 
dramatic critic, Clement Scott. 

Lewis Waller was always of a deeply earnest, semi- 
tragic type, and sometimes he carried this into his home 
life. So much so that one morning when he was 
absorbed in deep, stern meditation at the breakfast-table 
one of his children (either the delightful daughter 
Nancy, or the son, now known as “Tod” Waller) 
exclaimed suddenly, ““ Mamma! why is papa looking 
so tragically at the butter ?”’ 

Everybody who knew Hugh Jay Didcott knew that 
he was a very remarkable man in many remarkable 
ways. ‘Those, however, who only knew “ Diddy,” as 
he was called, in his days as a variety agent knew very 
little of his many-sided career. Many years before I 
first knew him H. J. D., whose name (or Englished 
name) was Morris Joseph, had been severely bitten by 
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the Shakespearean bacillus and had spent a great deal 
of his own money (or other people’s) by posing as a 
tragedian. He used to tell me proudly of his prowess 
in this line, especially as Hamlet and Othello. From 
what I have heard from others, however, who saw him 
in these characters, I am afraid ‘“‘ Diddy ” must have 
been a very poor tragedian. He never struck me as 
being adapted to the Tragic Muse. I do remember 
him, however, in my very early experiences of him as 
by no means a bad comic singer in the halls, where also 
from time to time he had a dash or two as a “‘ topical 
songster.”’ 

My first stage association with Hugh Jay Didcott 
was in connection with the Surrey Theatre, Blackfriars 
Road. There, however, he was not “‘ Didcott ”’ at all ; 
he was then using another of his many stage-names 
which he (as a Russian Jew) had used from time to time. 
As a matter of fact, he was billed at the Surrey as Hubert 
J. Morice, and he was associated in the management of 
the Surrey with the late Charles H. Ross, who was at 
that time editor of Fudy. 

Both Ross and ‘‘ Diddy ” also figured on the bills as 
dramatic authors, Ross providing a wild and whirling 
melodrama called Clam and Diddy contributing a 
burlesque of The Beggar’s Opera which he called The 
Beggar’s Uproar. ‘This “ uproar ”’ was not the only one 
concerned with the Ross-Morice management, for, 
alas! troubles soon arose in that management. I 
could relate some strange experiences indeed of these 
affairs. 

It is not generally known that “ Ally Sloper,” that 
quaint, eccentric, popular figure, was invented at the 
Surrey Theatre during this strange and stormy period. 
The inventor was the soubrette of the company, a golden- 
haired little girl, a very clever actress and also a very 
clever artist, stage-named Marie Duval. Little Marie 
first drew the figure of “ Ally’ in connection with a 
penny almanac named after him. Presently Charles 
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H. Ross induced the little soubrette to amplify the 
Ally Sloper idea, he himself taking on the writing of 
fresh libretto, stories, jokes, etc., to carry the character 
out more fully. 

All this, as I have said, is not generally known. 
What is generally known, however, is that in due course 
Charles H. Ross sold the idea of Ally Sloper to my old 
friend and sometime editor Gilbert Dalziel. He ran 
Ally Sloper and Fudy (both of which he improved vastly) 
first for his father and uncle, the famous Brothers 
Dalziel, who also ran that fine comic paper Fun, on which 
I was for so long a Resident Poet, my editor being the 
afterwards ‘“ Pendragon,” founder of the Referee. Hap- 
pily, my later “ chiefs,” Gilbert Dalziel and his brothers 
Harvey and Charles, are still going strong !_ Long may 
they do so ! 

The music-hall career of ‘“ Diddy,” after several 
bouts at singing comical, topical, and descriptive ditties, 
culminated in his becoming a full-blown variety agent. 
I could tell many a strange little tale concerning H. J. D.’s 
adventures in the agency line, especially in connection 
with his rivalry in that department with the actor and 
comic singer who was billed as the “ Great Macdermott.” 

I will start by saying, without fear of contradiction, 
that whatever H. J. D.’s failings and foibles may have 
been (and they were many and various), he was one of 
the smartest and most assiduous agents ever found in 
music-hall mummerdom. His conflict with the late 
Newson-Smith, head of what is called “ the Syndicate 
Halls,” a battle which resulted in * Diddy’s ” downfall 
as an agent, would take too long to describe at this 
present. I may mention, however, before finishing 
with Didcott, that about midway in his triumphant 
career as music-hall agent he also became a music-hall 
manager. ‘This venture was in connection with the 
late lamented Coster Caroller Albert Chevalier, and the 
venue (as sporting reporters love to say) was the 
Trocadero, which, after its long existence as a restaurant 
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only, has of late reverted at part of the day or night to 
mixing a kind of music-hallism with its meals. 

_ The “Diddy ”-‘‘ Chivvy ” Trocadero collaboration 
did not last long, for not only did it fail to attract (to use 
poor Rutland Barrington’s famous phrase), but also 
“ Diddy ” the dogmatic and ‘‘ Chivvy ” the chivalrous, 
both chiefs in their respective departments, so often 
agreed to differ that eventually they agreed to part ! 
And so ended that episode. 

By the way, Didcott’s first wife was a dear little 
brunette skipping-rope dancer, Rose Fox, daughter of 
that historical music-hall chairman, the rubicund- 
visaged Harry Fox, who wielded the hammer for so 
many years at the Middlesex Music Hall (otherwise 
the old Mogul). Two of Didcott’s daughters went on 
the stage, and both were very clever. The serious 
actress, or heroine-playing daughter, stage-named Violet 
Raye, married that admirable actor and light comedian 
Harry Nye Chart, son of the famous Mrs. Chart, 
of the Theatre Royal, Brighton. The other acting 
daughter, stage-named Maudi Darrell, after achieving 
some celebrity as a burlesque and musical comedy 
actress, died, alas ! very young, not long after she had 
married Jan Bullough. He in later years married the 
lovely Lily Elsie. And here we come a little way back 
to our Yiddish corner, for I may mention that Lily Elsie 
(born Cotton), who came out at the “ Brit.” in Hoxton 
as “ Little Elsie,” is the niece of Wilfred Cotton, who: 
~ some years ago married that brilliant Israelite actress- 
singer Ada Reeve (born Isaacs). 

Before departing from Didcott I feel it only right to 
say that strange, or, at least, eccentric, as many of his 
habits and customs were, I found him over and over 
again in my very long association with him giving 
striking proofs of that charity and benevolence which 
vast numbers of the Jewish race share with big groups 
of Goyim. Didcott was very remarkable for one thing 
especially. That was his verbatim knowledge of the 
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English poets, the whole lot, especially the Bard of Avon. 
In conclusion, I feel that I could say of ‘“‘ Diddy” in 
the words of his pet poet, “ After Life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well.” } 

Another fellow-Hebrew of Didcott’s, who ran that 
wonderful man very close in the variety agency line, 
was quaint old Dick Warner, whose real name was too 
foreignly Yiddish for me to remember. Dick had not 
the versatility of H. J. D. and had never taken to acting 
or singing, or anything of that sort. As a matter of 
fact, he retained all his life an extremely alien guttural 
accent, while Didcott could pass for a fluent Englishman 
anywhere. Dick was a jolly and thoroughly good- 
hearted fellow, with two special obsessions, both of 
which he and I were wont to sit up through the night 
together to discuss. 

One of these obsessions was a yearning for me to 
tell him all I could, of all I had read, and all I 
had experienced both of the theatrical and variety 
stages. 

Dear old Dick’s other obsession, and one which 
obsessed him even more fully than the other, was an 
eagerness to learn all that could be learnt about all the 
chief religions of the world. Here again, as it happened, 
I was able to hold forth to him a great deal on this 
subject, as the study of comparative religions has always 
been extensively blended with my studies of the stage. 
And so Dick Warner and I night after night, at this or 
that club, but more especially in the small hours of the 
morning at his house in the Stockwell Park Road, would 
chat intimately on the respective tenets of Judaism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism, and e’en 
Taoism, and so forth ! 

Poor old Dick, alas ! was broken up by the War, 
and finished up with many years of work left in him. 
A valued memento of him is on my table as I write. It 
is a Hebrew Prayer Book which he gave me during one 
of our many religious discussions, and it is autographed 
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thus : ‘To my old Friend, from his old admirer and 
Kosher pal, Dick Warner.” 

Now I would fain refer toa very peculiar comic singer 
of my early and middle period in the music-halls, one stage- 
named Walter Laburnum. W. L. was really Joe Davis, 
whose father was a bookmaker and had a public-house 
in the Green Lanes, Hornsey way. When I first met 
Laburnum he came comic singing at McDonald’s Music- 
Hall, nearly opposite the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton. 
At this music- (but afterwards mission-) hall, all the 
variety stars of those days used to appear, together with 
the smaller artists and sundry beginners in that art. 
These music-hall neophytes included that then very 
youthful comic singer and learner of other tricks of the 
trade, he who has now the honour to address you. But 
that also is another story |! 

Walter Laburnum started his comic singing by 
imitating the method, and sometimes singing the songs, 
of that just risen star, George Leybourne, which “ Lion 
Comique ”’ (as he was called), and father of the highly- 
esteemed Mrs. Albert Chevalier was also methinks, 
not altogether undescended from the Chosen Race. Be 
that as it may, or mayn’t, Laburnum followed closely 

for a time in Leybourne’s footsteps, scoring, I remember, 
in George’s famous song The Mousetrap Man, with its 
very taking chorus. 

As time rolled on, however, Walter took to having 
songs—or, rather, songlets—written for himself. I 
say songlets, because most of these affairs were devoted 
to patter, and this patter became more and more slangy 
as Laburnum went on. The great Vance himself was 
an adept at back-slang, rhyming slang, etc., in certain 
of his songs, especially in Costermonger Foe and The 
Chickaleery Bloke. Fred French (also somewhat of an 
Israelite, I fancy), and, indeed, several other comic 
singers whom I met or was concerned with, could roll 
off this kind of slanguage with no uncertain roll. I have 
never, however, known the equal of Walter Laburnum 
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for volubility in Argot. All kinds of slang, costerial, 
Cockney, racing, crook, to say nothing of an extra- 
ordinary flow of Yiddish slang, rolled forth from Walter’s 
lips in a kind of cataract. 

Walter was not even beaten as a slangster by the 
late lovable little coster music-hall comedian and slum 
character-actor, Hyram Travers, and all who knew 
Hyram knew what he could do as an artist in Argot. 

These Hebraic variety folk whom I knew included 
Harry Rickards (privately named Benjamin Leete), who, 
after being a comic singer on his own and a ditto duettist 
with a popular singer named Carrie Tudor, suddenly 
emigrated to Australia. There he founded the vast 
Variety Circuit which so long bore his name. 

Another Jewish favourite, from my boyhood days 
until some few years back, was Jolly John Nash, whose 
laughing songs were such a popular feature in the music- 
halls from the middle ’sixties onwards. I may also 
mention a very popular singer of the earlier days, one 
Fred Coyne, who was born Cohen. Fred became 
chiefly celebrated by singing a ditty called Billy Fohnson’s 
Ball. 

Then, again, there were the Lauris (descended from 
a Jewish family named Lowe), all famous pantomimists, 
and in the case of the late younger Charles Lauri especi- 
ally wonderful animal impersonators. How I wrote 
zoological dumb dramas, fitting the younger Charles’s 
remarkable animal acting faculties, is a story which must 
wait until another time. 

These Lauris included two very charming serio- 
comics, actresses and dancers, who used to be billed in 
the halls as “ Luna and Stella.” Luna is the widow of 
the famous composer Walter Slaughter, whose brilliant 
career, alas! ended too prematurely. Stella is the 
widow of Harry Ulph, who also died very young, after 
having been concerned with his father (a famous and 
esteemed bookmaker) in running the South London 
Music-Hall. 
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Other Jewish variety managers whom I knew, and 
was continually with, included that noble character, 
Henri Gros, so long concerned with the Syndicate Halls. 
Also that memorable little chap whom we all loved, 
though we laughed at a good deal—namely, Harry Hart. 
Little Harry ran several halls, especially the Raglan, in 
the Theobalds Road, Holborn, the Salmon, or Alexandra 
(which he also renamed the Raglan), in Union Street, 
Borough, and that famous sing-song, the Star, Ber- 
mondsey. Henry Irving and I knew a good deal about 
Hart, whom Irving and I used to run into a good deal 
and chat with. It was when Irving, with his usual 
characteristic kindness, bent his tall form over little 
Harry one day, and asked how the business was at the 
Star, Bermondsey, that Harry’s reply was somewhat 
pathetic, not to say startling. As Harry talked of bad 
“returns,” Irving sympathetically remarked that he 
himself was suffering from a business depression at the 
Lyceum. ‘“ You see, my dear Hart,” said Irving, 
““so many of my patrons are just now going to the 
opera.” 

“Yes, Guv’nor,” retorted Harry, “and my blinkin’ 
paterons has all gone ’opping ! ” 

Here’s another little batch of important Yiddish 
theatrical and music-hall folk. These include the 
famous Espinosa family, headed by the late wonderful 
producer of that name and now so artistically by his son 
Edouard, whose own descendants are also “ carrying 
on the same old game” (to quote a famous old refrain 
of Leybourne’s). Another droll little Jewish couple in 
the halls was Little Levite and Jessie Nina. 

To come closer to the present day, we have had 
such famous variety stars as the late Ben Nathan. Dear 
old Ben, formerly of the Gaiety, a Brum Yid, was, both 
on the stage and off, one of the most humorous Hebrews 
of the many such I have met. By the way, it may not 
be known to many that good old Ben was matrimonially 
connected with “ Mr. Drage’s Way.” 
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Of the popular Hebraic artists, happily now with 


us, one may mention such stars as brilliant examples as 
Ethel Levey ; Ernie Lotinga and his brothers, the 
Lucks ; Lowenwerth and Cohan, the popular Yiddish 
back-chatters ; Julian Rose, the Jewish monologist ; 
those three fine theatrical and variety comedians, 
Augustus Yorke, Robert Leonard, and Harry Green ; 
and last, but not least, that quaint and resourceful 
Yiddish, stage-named Lew Lake. 

I must reserve till a later opportunity sundry little 
stories which I could tell about these foregoing theatrical 
and variety Israelites, especially of Lew Lake and his 
strange adventures as a youngster at the “ Brit.” with 
Sara Lane and her successors. I could add some 
harrowing details as to the sufferings of Lew and his 
dear old pal Bob Morris (who was so long with him in 
The Bloomsbury Burglars), when, in their busking days, 
they started a twopence-ahead boxing booth at the races 
and fairs, and often had to suffer severely as chopping- 
blocks for their tuppenny clients ! 

This list of Hebrew friends who have made history 
in the theatres, etc., would be incomplete without some 
mention, however briefly, of my and everybody’s dear 
friend, that brilliant and beautiful actress Julia Neilson 
(Mrs. Fred Terry), and her late gifted and equally 
beautiful cousin, the still lamented, lovable lady, Lily 
Hanbury. Also of Miss Hanbury’s charming surviving 
sister Hilda. 

Not alone in the theatrical and the music-hall sense 
have I had the privilege of knowing the Israelite pro- 
fessionals. I have also had an extensive acquaintance, 
friendship, and business or collaborative association 
with many renowned Jewish musical folk. Some of 
these were Jews by religion and by race, and some were 
descended from that race, but had, in a religious sense, 
deviated from it. [N.B.—I do not mean that these 
others were necessarily Meshumads, but that by gradual 
descent they had ceased to know anything of the ritual 
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of that race.} One of the earliest of these Hebrews (or 
semi-Hebrews) was the great Henry Russell, the song- 
writer, composer, and piano entertainer, who composed 
those famous ballads of mid-Victorian times, Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer, To the West, The Ship on Fire, and that 
philosophic ditty, There’s a Good Time Coming, Boys, 
Wait a Littl Longer. After seeing a good deal of 
Henry Russell in the theatres and halls when I was a 
boy and he was a middle-aged man, I lost sight of him 
until, when he was about ninety, he used to join us at 
some of Henry Irving’s dinners and suppers, either at 
the Garrick Club or in the Beefsteak Room in the 
Lyceum Theatre roof. 

There old Henry Russell, vigorous veteran that he 
was, would play and sing to us in marvellous fashion. 
Henry Russell’s daughter (or it may have been his 
niece) married my old friend William H. Morton, with 
whom I wrote the Life of his brother Charles, so long 
known as “the Father of the Halls,” perhaps because 
he was more often a theatrical manager than a music- 
hall one. Friend Charles was certainly of Hebraic 
descent. 

Some of Henry Russell’s descendants became very 
famous, especially one of his sons, Clark Russell, the 
renowned nautical novelist, and that other son, the 
eminent musical conductor and composer, Sir Landon 
Ronald. 

Another famous musical Hebrew, whom it was my 
privilege to know so long and my still greater privilege 
to collaborate with, was the late Georges Jacobi, who 
was for so many years the renowned musical director of 
the Alhambra and the composer of the music for so 
many of that famous theatre’s ballets. I had the 
pleasure of being the librettist to dear old Jacobi on 
several occasions, my chief work in connection with that 
lovable Hebrew being a revue which had to be written 
by me and set to music by him within a fortnight to 
open the London Hippodrome. That revue was the 
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first of its class, had Little Tich for its leading comedian, 
and was entitled Giddy Ostend. 

To know composer-conductor Jacobi, and especially 
to know that wondrously lovable lady his wife, was to 
know two of the dearest souls on God’s earth. The 
esteem in which they were both held has been passed 
on to their brilliant son, Maurice Jacobi, also a brilliant 
musical conductor. 

Now for a Jewish genius who was one of the most 
eccentric fellows I ever knew, and certainly the strangest 
collaborator of the many I have worked with in con- 
nection with the Drama and Variety. This was the 
late famous composer, Edward Solomon, with whom I 
first collaborated at the old Middlesex Music Hall (or 
Mo’ !), when Teddy and I were between sixteen and 
seventeen years of age apiece! Teddy’s father, Charles, 
was then “ waggling the stick’ at the Mo’ ! for about 
two pounds a week, Teddy was playing the triangle and 
a few other instruments in the same orchestra, and his 
brother, “‘ Bow” Solomon, was attending to the drums 
therein, besides looking after Teddy, who even then 
was of a very erratic nature. 

When Teddy and I started writing songs for the 
Middlesex I got between three and five shillings for 
the words thereof, and Teddy got about the same 
amount for the score, besides supplying the band parts 
at what I used to tell him was mackerel price—namely, 
five for one and threepence ! 

It would take many pages of type even to attempt to 
tell you anything like a full, true, and particular account 
of my own adventures with Teddy Solomon, to say 
nothing of Teddy’s adventures with all sorts of people. 
As the blood-and-thunder villains used to exclaim, “ A 
time will come !”’ In the meantime I must rest content 
by merely stating that quaint little Teddy, whose very 
carelessly-lived life ended at thirty-six, became, as all 
who know the stage well know, one of the most melo- 
dious and most famous of comic opera composers. And 
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I, his five-shilling-a-time lyrist, became a musical play 
librettist, a writer of melodramas and revues, a dramatic 
critic, the Referee “Carados”’ and your present story- 
teller to command ! 

The eccentric Teddy Solomon, who could fascinate 
all men and women alike by the music which he wrote 
and by his marvellous piano playing, wrote the scores 
of several celebrated plays to the libretti of the late 
Henry Pottinger Stephens (otherwise ‘‘ Pot’’). These 
comic operas included Billee Taylor, Claude Duval, 
Pocahontas, and The Red Hussar. Busy as he was, 
however, in writing scores, little Teddy was even busier 
in getting married ! 

When I first worked with him at the “ Mo,” before 
he was seventeen and a half, he married the beautiful 
daughter of a fruiterer a few doors from the “ Mo,” a 
lady named Lilian Isaacs, who afterwards became 
famous in the halls as Lily Grey. Very soon, however, 
he married one who had been the wife of another Jew. 
She was a great American star, the most beautiful woman 
on that nation’s stage—Lilian Russell, to wit. After 
several other dissolutions of marriage, Teddy formed 
sundry fresh matrimonial alliances, the details of which 
I cannot at present call to mind. 

All I know is that poor Teddy got very upset with 
me and wept bitter tears because I dared to say to him, 
“* Solomon, you had better slow down on the matrimonial 
line, or you will be beating the record of your Scriptural 
namesake ! ” 

Teddy’s last wife was the highly popular serio-comic 
singer and principal boy, the beautiful little Kate Evers- 
leigh. That former favourite of the stage died in a not 
too prosperous state while I was writing these mems. 

Among the Israelite, or partly Israelite, writers of 
plays whom I knew and was associated with from my 
very early working days in the theatres were several 
very alert masters of the craft, especially in dramatic 
construction. These included George Conquest, a very 
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prolific melodramatist of whom it might be said even 
more than Mr. Crummles said to Nicholas Nickleby, 
“Sir, is not the French drama open to you?” Asa 
matter of fact, whether they were acknowledged or not, 
poor George Conquest (born Oliver) had a French 
original for most of his dramas. 

Even towards the end of his life old George sent for 
me (and didn’t I feel flattered thereby !) to collaborate 
with him in a new version of his old Grecian Theatre 
drama, The Angel of Midnight. He outlined to me ina 
vivid manner the sundry points, useful and otherwise, 
of the old French melodrama on which that marrow- 
freezing drama was based. 

For the sake of later historians of the stage, I feel 
that I should mention here that George Conquest taught 
the very difficult art of dramatic construction to such 
subsequent masters thereof as Henry Pettitt, Paul Meritt, 
and Arthur Shirley, whose widely lamented death 
occurred while these articles were going through the 
press. Pettitt and Shirley never ceased to confess their 
great indebtedness to Conquest in this matter, but 
Meritt was not so glib—shall I say P—in this kind of 
acknowledgment. 

A very clever playwright indeed was Paul, who was 
descended from a Russian-Jewish family. His real 
name was Paul John Metzger, his father being a 
naturalized Englishman, who was a native of Prague 
and at times acted as secretary to General Stroganoff, 
and his mother a member of an old Yorkshire family, 
the Elissens. Paul was a nephew by marriage of the 
famous actor and actress, Mr. and Mrs. John Billington. 
They were Yorkshire folk, and they adopted and reared 
Paul from an early age, so much so that that Bohemian 
Hebrew could patter the Yorkshire dialect like a native ! 
Meritt wrote many plays with Conquest for the Grecian, 
the Surrey, and so on, and eventually he was called to 
Drury Lane, where he collaborated with Sir Augustus 
Harris and Henry Pettitt in several plays, starting with 
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that vast thriller The World, with which “ Gus” com- 
menced his Drury Lane dramatic ventures. 

I may mention that it was the very plump Paul 
Meritt who, joining us suddenly at the Surrey saloon 
bar with Conquest and Pettitt and a few others, on the 
night of the death of Charles Darwin, dashed in weep- 
ingly referring to that mighty author’s passing, and 
exclaimed in pathetic tones, ‘“‘ Another gap in our 
ranks |” 

I knew several other playwriters of the Hebrew race 
and especially, of course, in the East-End theatres, 
where several of them graduated and others stayed to 
get no further. One of the cleverest who anon worked 
his way Westward was E. Manuel, who wrote several 
very gripping dramas for the Pavilion, the Effingham, 
and the Britannia, afterwards did excellent work for the 
Adelphi. I have not heard of him or his work for a 
good many years. 

I am inclined to think that William Travers, whom 
I mentioned in my _ blood-and-thunder and Hamlet 
series, would also be included among the Jewish 
descended playwrights. Anyhow, he, too, was one of 
the smartest of his craft. And, of course, good, 
quaint, little Alfred Calmour was born one of the 
“* Chosen.” 

Other dramatists and librettists of the Chosen Race 
include that late gifted satirist James Davis, who called 
himself Owen Hall (for certain funny financial reasons), 
also Willie Goldberg (otherwise ‘“‘ the Shifter’), and 
Colonel Newnham-Davis (alias ‘‘ the Dwarf of Blood ”’), 
both sound humorists of the Sporting Times (or Pink 
’Un). Another very skilful and intensely dramatic 
playwright of the Jewish race, one happily still surviving 
and as smart as ever, is my old friend Ben Landeck, who 
collaborated with dear old Arthur Shirley in a big batch 
of plays, including Saved from the Sea, Woman and Wine, 
and Tommy Atkins. 

One of the cleverest but also one of the most wildly 
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eccentric Jewish-born comedians I have ever known was 
one stage-named Joseph Eldred. I met him first on 
the opening night of the old Gaiety, but he had “‘ come 
out’ a few months earlier at the Olympic. At the 
Gaiety he played in W. S. Gilbert’s burlesque, Robert 
the Devil, which caused a “row” in the theatre by 
reason of its very bad-tasteful “comic”? graveyard 
scene. Eldred remained at the Gaiety as leading low 
comedian for about a twelvemonth. In after-years he 
became a “ star,’ and not only acted, but went about 
in private life made up as Disraeli, whom he fancied he 
strongly resembled! As a matter of fact, Eldred was 
many inches shorter than his fellow-Israelite the great 
Benjamin ! 

Joe Eldred also fancied himself as quite a dabster 
on the Turf, and as quite a match for the racing crooks. 
But (as is not unusual with such welshers) they “ did” 
poor Joe, who had by that time become known as 
“ Collars and Cuffs” from his method of dressing, and 
from a play in which he toured. 

Another playwriter who was undoubtedly of Hebraic 
descent was one who really became more famous as a 
journalist and novelist. I refer to Edmund Yates, who 
founded and conducted for so many years that renowned 
periodical the World. Good old Edmund passed away 
just over thirty years ago, but multitudinous readers 
will still remember what alarums and excursions Edmund 
as journalist caused and carried on with his equally 
famous journalist rival, Henry Labouchere. 

In my young days I remember Edmund Yates as 
contributing to the stage chiefly a series of very clever 
farces for the Adelphi and other West-End theatres. 
Some of these were written by himself and others were 
written in collaboration. One of these collaborators 
was the celebrated lawyer, Montagu Williams. 

Edmund Yates was associated with and loved the 
stage from his earliest childhood. This was not sur- 
prising, for he was the son of two of the most immensely 
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popular players of the early and middle part of the 
nineteenth century. His father, Frederick, and his 
mother, who had been Elizabeth Binhton, of the 
Theatres Royal, seemed to have been a singularly gifted 
couple. I say seemed, because both died before my 
time. From my youth onwards, however, I have been 
very familiar, by reading, with the acting achievements 
of Mr. and Mrs. Yates. I have many criticisms and 
a good many portraits of them. Frederick was a Jew 
if Elizabeth wasn’t. Papa Yates’s Fagin, Mantalini 
and Newman Noggs seem to have been performances 
of masterly type, and Mrs. Yates’s impersonations of 
the Dickens heroines, plus Smike, won all hearts. 

My present esteemed Referee Editor, Albert Laker, 
could “‘ illustrate”? these mems. of mine with many a 
smart anecdote and interesting experience of Edmund 
Yates, with whom he worked journalistically on the 
World for many years. 

Strangely enough, it was another Hebrew actor who 
some twenty odd years later succeeded in several of 
these big Dickens characters. His stage name was 
Fred Villiers. He was born Levi. Fred Villiers’s son 
became the famous war correspondent of the same name, 
and Pa Fred’s brother, Edwin Villiers, after being for 
some years a light comedian with old Buckstone at the 
Haymarket, ’verted to variety and became the proprietor 
or lessee of the London Pavilion and sundry other 
music-halls. 

Other Jewish theatrical and variety favourites of my 
younger days included that fine singer, Rebecca Isaacs, 
Conjuror Carl Hertz, and, I think, the famous manager 
and dramatist, Henry Herman, was a Hebrew. 

Before I finish this little group of playwriters be- 
longing to or descended from the Chosen Race I must, 
of course, refer, however briefly, to Alfred Sutro and 
Sir Arthur Pinero. I think I am right in stating that 
both these distinguished dramatists can trace their 
ancestry back to the Portuguese Hebrews. There is 
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no need for me to give any list or description of the 
famous plays of these two widely popular authors. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing Alfred Sutro so 
intimately as I know Arthur Wing Pinero, but I hope 
I shall yet have that pleasure. In the meantime I may 
perhaps be allowed briefly to indicate what those of us 
who know the noble-natured ‘‘ Pinny,” as many of us 
call him, think of him, by telling the following little 
happening. 

““ Chance,”’ said Max Pemberton one day, “I have 
been wondering for some time whether something has 
occurred to you, which I think ought to have occurred 
to you.” And he added (if you will permit me blush- 
ingly to say so), “‘ Something which I think you deserve 
to have occur to you.” ‘“‘ What is it, Max?” said I. 
‘““T wonder,” said he, “if you know Arthur Pinero?” 
I replied, ““ Know Arthur Pinero? Yes ; thank God !” 
“Ah!” exclaimed Max, “you say ‘ Thank God !”’ 
Now I know that you know ‘ Pinny’ !” 

Now for David James, to whom I have alluded only 
slightly in the beginning of these Israelite notes. David’s 
pedigree was interesting, for he, born Belasco, was 
descended from Ike Belasco, a famous pugilist of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. The droll David 
is well represented in stage circles, for his nephew is 
that great American producer and former actor David 
Belasco, to whom the English as well as the Transatlantic 
Theatre owes so much. 

David James also had a very clever, truly humorous 
acting son of the same front and stage-name, and his 
grandson, another David James, has long been the 
resident manager of the renowned Stoll Empire at 
Wood Green. 

My early associations with the late David James 
began at the old Strand Theatre, where he, and his 
subsequent managerial partner Tom Thorne, were the 
leading exponents of that playhouse’s remarkable series 
of burlesques. I first struck them both there in The 
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Field of the Cloth of Gold, in which I remember David, 
as Francis the First of France, was thus denounced by 


Henry the Eighth of England : 


“ Vilest of intrudors ! 
How dare you knock that one door 
Which is mine a—Twodors.” 


Similarly startling was the wheeze in a Foan of Arc 
burlesque there later, when Thorne, as the Maid of 
Orleans, remarked : ‘‘ From Doremi I came.” And 
James, as the Duke of Burgundy, replied : “ From Do 
Pemvievco bars, Lal” 

Apart from their thoroughly-contrasted comedy 
business, James and Thorne were also brilliant and 
remarkably contrasted dancers. I need not dwell upon 
that well-known historical fact that in due course James 
and Thorne took a long lease of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
then being built, and opened it in partnership with the 
then famous stage hero and idol of all romantic play- 
going girls, Harry J. Montague, who was the Owen 
Nares of his time, plus puce trousers and similar startling 
modern apparel. This managerial triple alliance was 
fully described in my Irving memories. I need only 
now refer to it further as having soon been labelled 
“The Jew, the Gent., and the Gentile,” Montague 
being the Gent., Thorne the Gentile, and James the 
Jew. 
David James did not start at the Vaudeville with 
_ Thorne ; he remained at the Strand for some time, but 
in due course he took an active part with his two partners. 
David made, I think, his first hit at the Vaudeville in a 
two-act play by James Albery—namely, Tweedie’s 
Rights. He did not play in the first great Vaudeville 
success, Two Roses, until it was revived at that theatre 
four years later. David James again played Our 
Mr. Jenkins in the 1879 revival at the Vaudeville, and 
joined Irving at the Lyceum for the revival of Two 
Roses in 1881, taking up the same character. That very 
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quaint comedian George Honey was the original Our 
Mr. Jenkins. As regards the Vaudeville, it 1s enough 
to give the merest mention of the fact that David James 
gave his fine performance of Butterman Perkyn Middle- 
wick in Harry J. Byron’s phenomenal success Our Boys 
there for about five years on end. 

There is no need to detail David James’s many 
artistic and humorous performances (including Eccles 
in Caste) at the other West End theatres to which he 
migrated. I always remember that by the time. he 
reached the Gaiety with George Edwardes, David, 
always inclined to be rather pessimistic in private life, 
used to confess to me his irritation at his being over- 
shadowed by the then newly-arisen star Fred Leslie. 
That late wondrously versatile comic opera and burlesque 
actor played Jonathan Wild in Yardley and Stephens’s 
burlesque Little fack Sheppard and David James enacted 
Blueskin. Now, David, as he asserted to me, was really 
“A legitimate Blueskin ”—that is, allowing for certain 
burlesque exaggerations, he kept well within the picture. 
Leslie, on the other hand, in that piece, as in every 
other in which he played, was “all over the shop,” as 
the saying is, doing all sorts of little stunts and surprise 
tricks, many of which that really great but unequal 
comedian had brought from America. ‘These stunts 
rather stuck in the “ Legitimate”? Blueskin’s gizzard 
and caused him to say to me, “ J could have got as many 
wild laughs as Fred if I had sunk so low as to throwing 
paper snow over my head !”’ 

Just before curtain-fall perhaps I may as well give 
you a little story which I have not told in this series. 
Now, if there is a drama which I think does and should 
appeal to the racial and artistic instincts of Israelite 
playgoers, it is the drama based upon the wonderful 
story entitled The Wandering Few, of which many stage 
variants have been given in my time, to say nothing of 
a long time before that. I do not include in this 
interesting category that strange idea of the Wandering 
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Jew legend which Temple Thurston concocted for 
Matheson Lang. I confine myself to the plays based 
upon Eugene Sue’s powerful but unduly protracted 
romance, But to my tale. 

One of the many dramatizations of The Wandering 
Few was, I remember, suddenly put up at the Standard 
Theatre (now the Shoreditch Olympia) by the late 
Andrew Melville, otherwise “‘ A. Emm,” father of 
Walter and Frederick of the Lyceum and of Andrew of 
the Grand, Brighton. 

“A. Emm” had a habit of buying up disused or 
left-behind wall pictorials or posters and making his 
productions or revivals fit those pictures whatever the 
play was! The rehearsals of The Wandering Few at 
the Standard were proceeding very satisfactorily, and 
the name-part was being rehearsed with great promise 
and power by that popular stage hero Ashley Page, who, 
it will be remembered, was so popular in dramas with 
that other strong favourite and descendant of a famous 
theatrical family, Marion Denvil. The especial re- 
hearsal indicated was nearing the final scene when the 
plump “A. Emm,” in his shrill tenor voice, suddenly 
exclaimed, “Hi! Ashley Page. Go back! You've 
got to die under the table |” 

“Mr. Melville,” said Page, “I think you are 
mistaken as to the character lam playing. I am playing 
the Wandering Jew, and the Wandering Jew never 
res.” 

To this.” A. Emm” ‘replied  . Iuook here, ‘my 
boy. I’ve got a big pictorial poster out on the streets. 
It shows an awful fight in an American drinking saloon, 
with a man, with his throat cut from ear to ear, dying 
under the table in the middle. On that poster I have 
put a strip saying ‘ The Wandering Few, Standard Theatre 
every evening.’ And so you, as the Wandering Jew, 
must realize that poster |!” 

Ashley Page and several Hebrew members of the 
company expostulated more or less respectfully with 
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“A. Emm.” Finally, however, that resourceful and 
posterial impresario exclaimed: ‘In shis theatre, for 
this revival, and to realize that poster, the Wandering 
Jew dies under the table—or he gets a fortnight’s 
notice |” 

I need scarcely add that for that occasion only (let 
us hope), the everlasting career of the Wandering Jew 
was cut, like his throat, and he perished miserably ! 

Before I finish I may as well say that I have often 
heard it said (but I have not yet been able to vouch for 
it) that that great composer Sir Arthur Sullivan was of 
Hebrew extraction ! 

I know that that admirable biography of Sullivan 
by his relation, B. W. Findon, states that Arthur’s 
father was a Kerry man. But I have often heard that 
the family was originally named Solomon ! 

Somewhat earlier in these memories of my Jewish 
stage friends and fellow-workers in what Irving always 
described as ‘Our Beloved Calling,” I quoted what 
Mrs. Kendal said as to her being partly of Hebraic 
extraction. I don’t think I can better conclude these 
recollections than by quoting something said by another 
great actress, Mrs. Keeley, whom I did not see act, as 
she retired when I was a babe. I did, however, have 
the honour of taking her to church to hear a Shakespeare 
sermon when she was ninety-two ! 

“Tt is quite true,” said that grand old lady, towards 
the end of her life at ninety-three, “‘ that I have Jewish 
blood in my veins. My great-grandparents were of the 
Jewish persuasion, and I am proud of the fact. 

“The Jews are a noble race—God’s chosen ones, 
perhaps—the beloved of the Father! The Hebrew 
people have given some brilliant names to the Drama 
and Music, right royal names, I think. And the list 
seems never ending |” 
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LONDON’S 
LOST THEATRES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By ERROLL SHERSON 


With an Introduction by Dame Mapce KENDAL 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


“LONDON’S LOST THEATRES” is a book of engrossing 
interest for the present generation of playgoers who are 
curious to know more of Astley’s, with its memories of 
Adah Isaacs Menken, the Olympic with its traditions of 
Vestris and Neville and Kate Terry, the Philharmonic, 
the Queen’s, the Princess’s, and many others of London’s 
vanished playhouses. The author, in the course of his 
extremely well-informed survey, tells many stories of the 
great actors, actresses and plays of bygone days drawn 
from his own fifty years’ experience as a playgoer, and 
supplemented by reminiscences of older friends. He also 
touches on the history of melodrama, pantomime, bur- 
lesque, opera bouffe, and the audiences of the past. The 
illustrations of theatres from old prints and sketches and 
of actors and actresses n their chief parts form a specially 
attractive feature of the book. 


Truth.‘ One of the most engrossing and entertaining incursions into 
theatrical history that has ever seen the light of print.” 


Bystander.—*‘ A mine of out-of-the-way information and curious anecdote.” 


Daily Chronicle— An extraordinary amount of theatrical history is 
packed into this book.” 


E. A. Baucuan, in The Daily News.— I recommend this book to all who 
are interested in the past of the stage.” 


Westminster Gazette.— Mr. Sherson’s knowledge of theatrical history is 
profound, and his store of anecdote is rich, and he has succeeded in making 
a very interesting book.” 
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MUSIC-HALL NIGHTS 


BY 


DION. CLAYTON CALTLHROP 


With 22 Illustrations in Half-Tone. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Though it is only a few years, comparatively, 
since the old type of music-hall died out, a 
generation has already arisen which has heard 
of it but will never see it. The present book is 
intended both to satisfy their curiosity and to 
remind older people of the pleasures of their 
youth. Mr. Calthrop has written it unconven- 
tionally as a_ series of characteristic turns 


referring to the famous stars who created them 
rather than as a detailed description, and the 
illustrations, which are taken for the most part 
from the covers of old music-hall songs, lend 


particular interest to an attractive and unusual 
book. 


Daily News.—‘' The whole book gives a very good idea of the old music-hall 
and the kind of entertainment we saw there.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Alike among those who remember the music-hall of twenty 
or thirty years ago and the generation of to-day, Mr. Calthrop’s gay little studies 
will find a lively appreciation. He recaptures echoes of the old jovial charm,” 


Bystander,—'‘ Here in the most vivid way all those old turns which delighted 
our fathers are severally held in review. It is as if we had been sent tickets for 
a thirty-year-old music-hall performance and miraculously managed to see the 
show. ‘The book with its quaint illustrations is a joy.” 


Saturday Review,—‘‘ Mr. Calthrop records his old delights with a freshness 
that keeps his writing agreeably vivid.” 


Ladies’ Field.—‘‘ A most inviting volume, whose every page breathes the 
genuine old music-hall atmosphere.” 


Tatler,—"' Every old playgoer will delight in this book.” 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SPOOF 


BY 


ARTHUR ROBERTS 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Also a special edition limited to 100 numbered copies, 
each signed by the author, £1 15s. od. net. 


Here are the reminiscences of a great comic genius whose name has for many 
years been a household word among music-hall goers, and whose expressive 
word ‘* Spoof” has passed into the English language. The book is packed 
with racy and characteristic stories of theatrical personalities and events, of 
Bessie Bellward, Dan Leno, George Leybourne, Marie Lloyd, and all the 
prominent music-hall artistes of the last generation, as well as of hosts of 
notable folk of our own day with whom Mr. Roberts is acquainted. Mr. 
Roberts has contrived to put his whole personality into his book, which is 
one of the most amusing and engrossing volumes of the kind that has 
appeared for a long time. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
RECITATIONS 


CHOSEN BY FAMOUS ACTORS 
Compiled by PERCY CROSS STANDING 


Foolscap 8vo. 55. net. 


This attractive anthology of the favourite recitations of well-known actors 
and actresses includes a most interesting and varied collection of pieces, both 
poetry and prose, chosen by Fay Compton, Sybil Thorndike, Henry Ainley, 
Godfrey Tearle, Edyth Goodall, Owen Nares, Madge Titheradge, Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies and many other distinguished performers. The book will 
be eagerly welcomed by all those who recite, both at public and at private 
gatherings. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Young aspirants to the stage will delight in this volume.” 


Sphere.—‘‘ The book will be found of the greatest value by all who recite in 
public or in private.” 


Sunday Times.—‘‘ A remarkable anthology.” 
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A 
HUNDRED WONDERFUL 
YEARS 


Being an account of social and domestic life in England 
from 1820 to 1920. 


BY 


MRS. C. S. PEEL, OBE. 


Author of ‘‘ The Hat-Shop,” ‘‘ Mrs. Barnet-Rodes,” ‘‘ Tony Sant,” etc. 
With 70 reproductions from old prints, photographs and illustrations. 


Second edition. Demy 8vo.  I5s. net. 


When this book begins George III. was still living. No one 
could travel faster than a horse could travel and, with few 
exceptions, the common people could neither read nor write. 
Trades Unions were non-existent and the working man was 
politically unrepresented. Women were chattels and children 
and animals practically unprotected as far as the law was con- 
cerned. Then came the development of quick transport and 
means of communication and the spread of education and, as a 
result, a revolution in manners, customs and thought. It is not 
uncommon that a human being should live a hundred years, but 
the changes which have come to pass in the course of a life 
lived between 1820 and 1920 are extraordinary. In 1820 
the country was in course of readjusting its affairs after the 
Napoleonic Wars. In 1920 it was beginning the even more 
difficult process of readjusting its affairs after the World War, 
and between those years lies what is perhaps the most wonderful 
century of England’s history. It is the social and domestic life 
of this intensely interesting century with which Mrs. C. S. Peel 
deals. 

Times Literary Supplement,—“ Mrs. Peel is always enlivening. She has accomplished 


her self-set task thoroughly well, and her amused readers should be grateful to her. 
The illustrations are excellently chosen.” 


Star,—‘‘ A delightful contribution to history."’ 


Queen,—‘ No frivolous reader should be scared away by the fact that it is a good 
piece of historical work, for it is more engaging than any smart novel.”’ 
Truth,—“ A thoroughly interesting, entertaining, and also instructive survey of the 


constantly changing social life.’’ 
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LONDON’S LATIN 
QUARTER 


BY 


KENNETH HARE 


Author of ‘‘ New Poems,” etc. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by 
DOROTHEA ST. JOHN GEORGE 


Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Handled with intimate knowledge and with a light 
and easy touch. It presents a vivid picture of the irresponsible but intellectual 
side of London life as it is to-day.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘' A vigorous champion of the brightness of London is Mr. 
Kenneth Hare, who has thoroughly explored Bohemian London.” 


John O' London's Weekly.—‘‘ All very knowing and amusing.” 


Fortnightly Review.—‘‘ The general reader will find a good deal of entertain- 
ment in its lively pages.” 
Bookman.—'‘' The book isadmirably produced, with excellent illustrations,” 


SIR CHARTRES BIRON, in the London Mercury.—‘' A guide to the Bohemian 
Clubs of London, agreeably written, with illustrations that are delightful.” 


NIGHTS IN LONDON 


BY 


HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of ‘‘ The Nineteen Hundreds,”’ ‘‘ The Mayfair Calendar,” etc. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by 
DoOROTHEA ST. JOHN GEORGE 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Researches show that no authoritative work descriptive of the special resorts 
in which Mayfair finds its evening amusement has yet appeared. The 
subjects here treated of range over the fashionable dance clubs, cabaret 
clubs, and dining clubs; first nights at the theatre, and fast nights at other 
places ; riverside revels ; Bohemia, banquets, barmaids, and other delights. 
The volume is, so to speak, an expert. guide to the accepted haunts in which, 
so soon as they have put on their evening garments, foregather /e monde ou 
Mayfair s'amuse. 
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SOME VICTORIAN WOMEN 


By HARRY FURNISS. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


An interesting volume of personal recollections. The characters 
introduced include Lady Wilde, Miss Florence Marryat, Lucas 
Malet, Mrs. Oliphant, Ada Cavendish, Kate Vaughan, Mary 
Anderson, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Lady Tree, Kate Greenaway, 
Lady Butler, Mrs. Brown Potter, Mrs. Cornwallis West, Lady 
Jeune, Miss Florence Nightingale, and many other fascinating 
personalities. 


“ Altogether a very entertaining book . his pages overflow with variety, and a very 
informative couple of hours may be spent in ‘the company of this spirited and apparently 
inexhaustible raconteur.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


SOME VICTORIAN MEN 


By HARRY FURNISS. Author of “Some Victorian 
Women.” Illustrated in Black-and-White by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Here are reminiscences of the great personalities of the 
Victorian era—orators, actors, authors, financiers, and artists— 
written and inimitably illustrated by the chief political cartoonist 
of Punch for many years. Harry Furiss’s skill in the Par- 
liamentary Gallery gained him the acquaintance of many social 
and artistic, as well as political notabilities in London, and 
he has many amusing anecdotes to tell of Irving, Grossmith, 
Trollope, Wilde, and Jabez Balfour, as well of Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and the politicians. 


PARADISE IN PICCADILLY (Albany) 


By HARRY FURNISS. Author of “Some Victorian 
Women,” “‘Some Victorian Men,” etc. Illustrated with 
Sketches by the Author, and with Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
125. 6d. net. 


An interesting account of the history and associations of the 
picturesque and old-world West-end byway known as “ Albany,” 
and of the many famous writers, politicians and eminent men 
who have lived and worked in its secluded precincts, 
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